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No. 341-T. (150). 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Neio Delhi, the 9th April 1932. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

By tlie Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, proteC' 
tive duties were imposed on cotton piecegoods for a period ol three 
years in order to give the cotton mill industry in India temporary 
shelter against foreign competition. These duties are fixed at a 
lower rate on piecegoods of British than on those not of British 
manufacture. the same Act the operation of the duty imposed 
by the Indian Tariff (Cotton Yarn Amendment) Act, 1927, was 
extended for a further period of three years on account of the unfair 
competition arising from the prevalence of inferior labour condi¬ 
tions in China. These duties will expire on the Slst March, 1933. 
An assurance was, however, given by Government to the Legisla¬ 
ture, when the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Bill was under 
consideration, that before the termination of the three-year period 
the effect of the duties on the production of cotton piecegoods in 
India and on the Indian cotton textile industry would be examined 
in a Tariff Board enquiry. 

2. Since the Cotton Textile Industry (I’rotection) Act was passed 
three noteworthy changes have occurred. In the first place, the 
rates of duty imposed on cotton piecegoods under the Act have been 
raised by two successive Finan< e Acts, and are now levied at a rate 
substantially higher than the Legislature found to be necessary to 
give temporary shelter to the indigenous industry. In the second 
place, a very large increase has occurred in the imports of piece- 
goods made wholly or partly of artificial sillc, and the duties on 
such goods have been raised to the rates applicable to goods made 
wholly or partly of real silk. Finally, the Government of India 
have decided to discuss at the forthcoming Imperial Conference at 
Ottawa the question whether Great Britain and India should enter 
into a trade agreement embodying a preferential tariff regime so 
designed as to benefit the trade of both countries. 

3. The Government of India consider that the Tariff Board 
enquiry should now be undertaken. The Board is requested to 
examine the following questions and to make recommendations: — 

(1) Whether the claim of the Indian cotton textile industiy to 

protection has been established; 

(2) If the claim is found to be established, in what form protec¬ 

tion should be given and to what extent; 

COTTON TEXTILES 
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(3) If it is proposed tliat proieotion shoxild be given by means 
of import diities— 

(a) whetber the same rate of protection is required gainst 
the competition of goods manufactured in the United 
Kingdom as against the competition of goods manu¬ 
factured elsewhere; and 

(h) what rates of duty are recommended in respect of— 

(i) cotton piecegoods, 

(ii) piecegoods made wholly or partly of aitificial silk, 

and 

(iii) cotton twist and yarn, according as they are manu¬ 
factured— 

A. in the United Kingdom, 

B. elsewhere. 

In making its recommendations the Tai'iff Board will take all 
relevant considerations into account including that stated in part 
(b) of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 
16th February, 1923. In particular the Board is requested to 
consider how its recommendations will affect the handloom weaving 
industry. 

4. Firms or persons interested who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Tariff Board should address their representa¬ 
tions to the Secretary to the Board. 


Order.— Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the Central Board of 
Revenue, the Indian Trade Commissioners, London and Hamburg, 
the Secretary. Tariff Board, the High Commissioner for India, 
London, His Majesty’s Trade Conunisaicmer in India, the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in India, all Chambers of Commerce and Asso¬ 
ciations, the French Trade Commissioner in India, Burma and 
Ceylon and the Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultiiral 
Research. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 
11th April 1932. 

The Government of India in their Resolution No. 341-T. (150), 
dated the 9th April, 1932, have directed the Tariff Board to enquire 
into the question of granting protection to the Cotton textile 
industry. 

2. The following points have been specifically referred to the 
Board for investigation : — 

(1) whether the claim of "the Indian Cotton textile industry to 

protection has been established; 

(2) if the claim is found to be established, in what form pro¬ 

tection should be given, and to what extent; 

(3) if it is proposed that protection should be given by means 

of import duties— 

(a) whether the same rate of protection is required against 

the competition of goods manufactured in the "Gnited 
Kingdom as against the competition of goods manu¬ 
factured elsewhere; and 

(b) what rates of duty are recommended in respect of— 

(i) cotton piecegoods, 

(ii) piecegoods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, 

and 

(iii) cotton twist and yarn, 

according as they are manufactured— 

(a) in the United Kingdom. 

(h) elsewhere. 

3. The Board has also been requested to consider how its recom¬ 
mendations will affect the handloom weaving industry. 

4. Firms or persons interested who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Board should address their representations 
(with six spare copies) to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Old Custom 
House, Bombay, so as to reach the Board’s office not later than the 
2Sth May. On receipt of such representations, the Board will issue 
as early as possible a questionnaire setting out the points on which 
detailed information will be required. The dates for the public 
examination of witnesses will be notified in due course. 
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(1) Questionnaii'e rdating to the Cotton Textile Industry. 

Noth,—( 1) Please confine your answers to matters with which you are 
directly acquainted and on which you are in a position to supply 
the Board with detailed evidence. 

(2) Replies to the questionnaire (with six spare copies) should reach 
the Secretary, Tariflt Board, Old Custom House, Bombay, not 
later than the 16th of July. 

1. In his "Report on the Import Tariff on Cotton piecegoods and on exter¬ 
nal competition in the cotton piecegoods Trade (1929, Calcutta: Government 
of India Central Publication Branch). Mr. G. S. Hardy examined in detail 
the extent and severity of the competition which the Indian Mill industry 
had to meet from imported piecegoods. His principal conclusions are 
summarised below. Please state, how far, from your knowledge of the present 
condition of the Indian market and the Indian industry, you consider that 
these conclusions still hold good or should be modified. If you think that 
the conclusions should be modified, please give full reasons for your answer 
in each case and a detailed statement of such statistical evidence as you can 
produce in support of your opinion: — 

(i) Only about one per cent, of the cloth returned as “ Grey or 

Bleached ’’ by the Indian mills is bleached (paragraph 8). 

(ii) Calcutta is the principal market for grey cloth of Indian produc¬ 

tion, and 90 per cent, of the Dhutis and 66 per cent. of_ other 
grey goods are sold either on the Calcutta market or in the 
area served in respect of imports by Calcutta (paragraph 9). 

(iii) Less than 30 per cent, of the coloured goods produced in the 

Indian mills are sold in the Calcutta area (paragraph 9). 

(iv) Roughly 80 per cent, of the total output of piecegoods in the 

Indian mills and 75 per cent, of the output of Dhutis and shirt¬ 
ings are woven from counts below 25s. About 13 per cent, of 
the Dhutis and shirtings are woven from yams 26s to 30s 9 
per cent, from 31s to 40s and 3 per cent, from 41s and over 
(paragraph 10). 

(v) The trade in Dhutis imported from the United Kingdom and the 

Indian mill production overlap only to a small extent in the 
region of medium counts (paragraph 12). 

(vi) The imports of Dhutis from Japan consist almost entirely of 

goods woven from yarn of counts 80s and above (paragraph 12). 

(vii) Competition in heavy shirtings from Japan reacts unfavourably 
on sales of Indian sheetings (paragraph 14). 

(viii) Indian mills hold their own in the production of grey drills and 
jeans in which the demand is almost entirely for a heavy class 
of goods (paragraph 15). 

(ix) There is little, if any, production of the finer classes of grey goods 
in India (paragraph 15). 

(x) The import trade i^ white goods remains mostly in the hands of 

Lancashire and consists largely of goods whose fineness is above 
the limit at which production from Indian cotton is possible 
(paragraph 16). 

(xi) Printed drills and jeans from Japan and printed shirtings from 

Japan and Italy compete with Indian woven striped shirtings. 
Fancy “ Prints and Chintz ” from the United Kingdom do not 
compete with any Indian product (paragraph 17). 

(xii) Competition in dyed goods has not shown any increase since 1927 
(paragraph 17), 



(xiii) In colour-woven goods, the principal competition is from Japanese 
striped shirtings, twills and coarse drills (paragraph 17). 

(jtiv) The inuinteiiance of the export trade in Indian coloured cloth 
suggests that competition is not as severely telt as in the grey 
goous trade (paragraph 17). 

(xv) There is very little direct coinpetitioii in coloured goods between 
the United Iviugdom and Indian mills. The only serious ex¬ 
ternal competitor is Japan, though Italy may become a 
tormidable rival (paragraph 17). 

(xvi) If allowance be made Idr fluctuations in the price of raw cotton, 
there has been no general reduction in the price of Japanese 
cloth since (paragraph 19). 

(xvii) Over a range of cloth in which the cost of raw cotton per pound 
of cloth does not vaiy appreciably, the severity of competition 
increases with the price (paragraph 20). 

(xviii) The iact tliat, area for area, line cloth is often cheaper than 
coarse cloth causes indirect competition between imported line 
clotlis and locally made coarse cloths ^paragraph 22). 

(xix) A general movement of prices in any particular range of cloth is 

apt to react on tii^ price ot other cloths ox an entirely diiferent 
nature (paragrapn 22). 

(xx) Artificial silk yarn is being used to an iucreasing extent in the 

weaving ot striped cotton goods and the borders of Dhutis. To 
this extent artihcial silk yam is an any rather than a competi¬ 
tor of cotton (paragraph 22). 

(xxi) The imports of artihcial silk cloth and of mixed cotton and arti¬ 
hcial silk fabrics are in competition with real silk goods rather 
than with cotton goods (paragraph 22). 

2. I’lease prepare a statement of recent prices, if possible both (i) c.i.f. and 
(li) wnolesale market prices, uf comparable classes oi cloth import^ from the 
united Kingdom and from Japan. It would assist tne Board greatly if, 
nesides recent prices, you could furnish also a statement of average prices 
tor each year from 192(i. 

A'.B.—It is important that the prices should relate to the same period in 
each case and that the goods of each class fur which prices are supplied 
should, if they are not exactly comparable, be at least near each other in 
respect of dimensions, counts of warp and weft and reed and pick. These 
particulars should, if possible, be stated in each case. The list of piecegoods 
selected for the purpose should contain those classes of which considerable 
quantities are imported both from the United Kingdom and from Japan. 

3. It has been suggested that in the case of Indian mill cloth woven 
from inferior counts of yarn, of which the bulk of the Indian consumption 
IS supplied by the indigenous industry, the existence of internal competi¬ 
tion prevents an excessive rise in prices relatively to imported cloth when 
additional import duties are levied. Do you agree with this suggestion P 
Please prepare a statement for the past live years showing the wholesale 
market prices at the beginning of each half yeai’, of typical classes of Indian 
cloth woven from yarn falling approximately within tlje following counts: — 

(o) Is to 20 b 

(b) 21s to SOs 

(c) 31s to 40s and 

(cl) 41s and above. 

4. Is there generally any marked difference between the wholesale prices 
published by MUlowners’ Associations and the prices actually realised by 
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individual mills? Please support your answer by figures and explain th« 
reasons for the difference, if ruy. 

5. To what extent do the prices prevailing at important centres of pro¬ 
duction such as Bombay and Ahmedahad affect the general level of prices 
in the country? If, for instance, Bombay mills are compelled for any reason 
to cut prices, is it your experience that a similar reduction of prices occurs 
at other centres of production? 

6. Are there any circumstances which in your opinion render it likely 
that if the protective duties were withdrawn in 1933 and there was in 
consequence a substantial decline in Indian production at certain centres, 
the deficiency would be supplied, if at all, only partially by increased produc¬ 
tion at other centres in India but mainly by a permanent increase in im¬ 
ports from other countries? If so, please explain what these circumstances 
are. 

7. Please give the following information regarding freights: — 

(i) the railway freight on raw cotton from the principal centres of 
cultivation in India; 

(ii) the railway freight on cotton piecegoods from (a) Bombay, (b) 

Ahmedabad, (c) Calcutta and (d) Karachi to the principal piece- 
goods markets in Upper India; 

(iii) the railway freight on cotton piecegoods from (a) Bombay and (6) 

Ahmedabad to Calcutta; 

(iv) the steamer freight on cotton piecegoods from Bombay to (a) 

Calcutta and (b) Karachi; 

(v) the steamer freight on cotton piecegoods from (a) Japanese and 

(b) United Kingdom ports to Indian ports. 

8. Please explain what steps, if any, have been taken to develop the 
export market for Indian yarn and piecegoods since the publication of the 
Report of the Trade Mission to the Near East in 1928. 

9. Please supply any information which you may possess on the following 
points regarding the handloom weaving industry; — 

(i) Extent of the industry—number of weavers and of handlooms 

anci approximate estimate of maximum and present production. 

(ii) Principal classes of cloth woven and the extent to which they 

compete in the market with mill products and with imported 
piecegoods. 

(iii) Approximate cost of manufacture of typical classes of cloth. 

(iv) Prices realised for principal classes of cloth in 1929, 1930 and 1931 

and current prices; prices of comparable classes of mill made 
■ and imported cloth at each period. 

(v) Kinds of yarn used—Indian or foreign mill made or hand spun; 

counts of yam; approximate proportion in which each is used; 
prices of different kinds of yarn. 

(vi) Extent to which protective duties on cotton (a) yarn and (b) 
piecegoods will affect the handloom industry. 

(vii) Effects, if tiny, on the handloom weaving industry of the existing 
import duties on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods. 

10. Please supply any information which you may possess on the follow¬ 
ing points regarding the hand spinning industry: — 

(i) The present output, as approximately estimated, of handspun 
yarn in India, and its distribution among the different provinr 
ces. Please explain how the output is estimated. 
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(ii) The maia sources aud qualities of raw cotton used. 

(iii) The prices at whicli handspun yarn is sold and the prices of 

comparable classes of mill made yarn. 

(iv) The cost of manufacturing handspun yarn. 

(v) Whether handspun yarn is used entirely by handloom weavers or 

also by Indian mills; in the latter case, to what extent? 

(vi) How far protective duties on cotton (a) yarn and (6) piecegoods 

will affect the hand spinning industry. 

(vii) Effects, if any, on the hand spinning indnstry of the existing 

import diities on artificial silk yarn and piecegoods. 

11. Do you consider that a decline in the output of Indian mills either 
generally or in particular lines of goods will adversely affect the Indian 
cultivator or cotton— 

(o) by reducing the nett demand for Indian cotton, or 

(6) by discouraging the growth of long staple cotton? 

N.B .—In order to facilitate discussion, some considerations relevant to 
this question are indicated below. If there is a decline in the production of 
Indian mills as the result of foreign competition, it may be argued that it 
will be replaced mainly by imports from Japan which is the largest foreign 
purchaser of Indian cotton. There will therefore be little, if any, reduction 
in the nett demand for Indian cotton. On the other hand, it may be possible 
for Japan hereafter to draw its supplies of cotton increasingly from other 
sources. This may happen normally, but the danger is specially great when¬ 
ever there is a break in the price relation between Indian and other cotton 
in the direction of a lowering of the latter. Such a break has apparently 
occurred at least twice during the pa-st six years. Does the Indian cultivator 
normally realise a lower nett price for cotton exported than for cotton sold 
in India? If so, even if a reduced demand for cotton in India were followed 
by an increased demand from Japan, the nett earning of the ryot would be 
diminished. As regards the cultivation of long staple cotton, it is economi¬ 
cally advantageous to the ryot to increase the area under improved varieties 
so a.s to meet the demand of Indian mills in respect of finer yarn. Neverthe¬ 
less a stage may he reached when it may prove of doubtful advantage to the 
Indian cultivator to replace short by long staple cotton. Climatic conditions 
in most parts of the country favour the growth of short rather than long 
staple cotton. Tho former being to a large extent a monopoly of the Indian 
cultivator would probably give liim in the long run a more dependable 
market. 

12. To what extent is the raw cotton now imported into India of the 
same quality as Indian long staple cotton? Do you consider that the present 
iniport duty on raw cotton materially helps the Indian cultivator? 

13. (a) Please state the most important classes of Indian mill made cloth 
—grey, bleached and coloured—which come into competition directly or in¬ 
directly with imported cloth. 

(h) Please give the following particular-s regarding any one kind of cloth 
included in each class which may be regarded as typical of that class:-— 

(i) Dimensions and weight. 

(ii) Counts of warp and weft, 

(iii) Reed and pick. 

14. Please state the principal classes of imported cloth, giving the correct 
trade description in each case, which generally enter into competition, 
directly or indirectly, with each class of Indian cloth mentioned in reply to 
question 13 (a). 
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15. Please prepare a statement in the following form showing the total 
works expenditure at your mill or mills for each of the past five years: — 




1. Labour inclusive of bonus 
aad all allowances. 

2. Fuel and Power . 

*1. Water 

4. Stores consumed 

6. Repairs and mainten ance 

6. Supervision and ottioe 
allowance and establish¬ 
ment. 

7. Insurance . . 

8. Rent, rates and taxes (ex¬ 
cluding income and super¬ 
tax). 

9. Packing . 

10. Selling expenses (showing 
separately expenses of 
sales through (a) agents 
and (6) shops) 

11. Other expenses incurred . 

Total output of doth lbs, 
yards. 

Total output of yam lbs. 
induding both yam 
used at the mUl 
and yam sold out. 


16. Ple^e prepare a statement in the following form of the works cost at 
selected mills per unit of each typical kind of cloth mentioned in reply to 
Question 13 (b) for each of the past five years: — 









if.S. —(1) The cost of raw cotton is excluded from the above statements. 

(2) The following items of expenditure are also excluded depreciation, 
commission of managing agents, interest on working capital. These are 
referred to in subsequent questions. 

(3) It is essential that the costs given should be those of mills possessing 
a reasonable degree of efficiency. It is therefore suggested that in the case 
of the Bombay and Ahmedabad MiUowners’ Associations, costs in the form 
prescribed should, if possible, be supplied for, say, five mills and in the case of 
other associations or bodies, for two or three mills, in tlieir area of reasonable 
equipment, capacity and output. Particulars regarding the equipment, 
capacity and output of each mill should be stated. Not more than one mill 
should be selected from the same group. Individual millowners not represented 
by any Millowners’ Association or other body are lequested to fill up the 
forms in respect of their own mills. 

(4) In the case of those items of expenditure which are not directly charged 
to each kind of cloth, the method by which the total expenditure at the mill 
is allocated among the different kinds of cloth should be explained. It will 
be obvious that unless the method of allocation is explained, it will be im¬ 
possible for the Board to judge the accuracy of the costs given. 

(5) The Board will undertake not to disclose the identity of the mills of 
which coats are supplied or to publish any figures given in reply to these 
questions, if it is so desired. 

17. Please state— 

(i) the average price realised ex-mill in each year during the past 

five years for each kind of cloth for which costs are given, 

(ii) the most recent price realised ex-mill for each kind of cloth. 

N.li ,—The prices should be those realised by the mills of which costs are 
given. They should be nett prices realised ex-mill. 

18. Please state— 

(i) the average price per pound (delivered at mill) in each year 
during the past five years of raw cotton of the kind used in the 
manufacture of each kind of cloth, 

(ii) the average price per pound (delivered at mill) in the current 
year of raw cotton of the kind used in the manufacture of each 
kind of cloth. 

N.B .—The prices should be those actually paid by the mills of which costs 
.are given. 

19. Please submit figures, for the past five years, of profits or losses made 
by the mills of which costs are given in forward transactions in cotton, 
distinguishing those relating to hedging operations. 

20. With regard to each kind of cloth for which costs are given, please 
state the percentage of wastage (i) of raw cotton in the manufacture of yarn 
and (ii) of yarn in the manufacture of cloth. 

21. What is the additional weight given to each kind of cloth by the 
sizing and other materials normally used in its manufacture? 

22. Please explain as fully as possible the reasons for the variation in the 
works costs since the year 1927 as shown in reply to questions 16 and 16. 
Details should be given regarding the progress, if any, in the efficiency of 
spinning and weaving operations. 

23. To what extent are the present costs of manufacture higher than 

those shown for 1931 as the result of new or increased import duties on raw 
cotton and other materials and on machinery, increased railway freight 
labour legislation or other causes? ’ 

24. Please prepare a statement, in the form shown in Question 16 of 
the present cost of manufacturing a typical class of Indian yarn competing 
with imported yam. 
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25. Please state the current prices, if possible both (i) c.i.f. and (ii) 
wholesale market prices, of the principal classes of imported yarn which 
compete with Indian. Please state the prices realised by you for correspond¬ 
ing kinds of yarn spun in Indian mills. 

26. To what e.^tent are Indian mills in a position to manufacture yarn 
of the kind required for the manufacture of hosiery goodsWhat is the 
quantity supplied by Indian mills at present for this purpose? 

27. What do you consider a reasonably economical size for a combined 
spinning and wearing mill in India? Taking the qualities in which competi¬ 
tion is greatest, what is the normal annual capacity, stated in quantities of 
yarn and cloth, of a mill equipped on this scale? 

28. Please prepare an estimate of the capita] expenditure required for 
equipping and erecting a mill of this size in India, according to the prices 
of machinery, etc., prevailing (i) in 1928 and (ii) at present. The cost of 
(a) buildings and (6) plant and machinery should be shown separately. 

29. What are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax autho¬ 
rities? Bo you consider these rates reasonable in the case of mills working 
(i) single shift and (ii) double shift? 

30. Please furnish figures for the past five years showing (i) the average 
value of the stocks of materials (including raw cotton) and of finished goods 
and (ii) the average outstandings in respect of goods sold. 

31. I)o you consider that sufiicient facilities are available for borrowing 
working capital? What is the rate of interest generally payable 

32. Please state the amount imuually charged by managing agents for 
(i) office allowance and c.-epeuses and (ii) commission during the past five 
years. Do you consider that these charges represent a fair standard of 
remuneration P 

33. In addition to remuneration by commission on production or profit, 
do the Managing Agents of the mills of which costs .are given, receive either 
directly or indirectly any allowance or commission on (a) purchases of cotton, 
machinery, stores, coal, etc., (6) salc.s of cotton, yarn and cloth and (c) 
insurance, advertisements, etc. If so, please state the rates at which such 
allow.ance or commission is charged. 

34. (a) Please supply copies of the balance sheets for the past five years 
of the mills of which costs are given. 

(h) Please supply also copie.s of the managing agency agreements of these 
mills. 

35. (A) What are the directioii.s in which you consider that by reorgani¬ 
sation of the labour conditions, processes of manufacture, management, sys¬ 
tem of purchases and sale.s, or finances of the indu.stry, or in other ways, 
fiirthei’ reductions in the costs of mamifacture may be effected ? 

(B) Please furnish as detailed an estimate as the data iu your possession 
will per-mit of the extent of the economies which may be expected in the 
directions mentioned in reply to Question .35 (A). 

Af.B.—In replying to this que.stion, reference should be made particularly 
to the following matters: — 

(i) What steps cun be taken, to facilitate the introduction of the 
.scheme of standardisation in respect of muster rolls and wages 
and to secure the co-oj)eration of labour? 

(ii) What steps can be taken to facilitate the adoption of efficiency 
schemes involving such measures as— 

(а) the extension of the i>iece-work system to spinners and an in¬ 

crease in the number of spindles allotted to each spinner, 

(б) an increase in the number of looms attended by a weaver, 

(c) similar measures iu the preparatory departments, and 

(d) the adoption of automatic looms and other improved types of 

machinery ? 
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(iii) What steps can be taken to secure further facilities for the techni¬ 

cal education of mill operatives f 

(iv) To what extent can the difficulties under which the mill industry 

labour be relieved by the specialisation of particular mills in the 
manufacture of particular kinds of cloth, what are the diffi¬ 
culties which have to be met before specialisation to the extent 
found to be desirable can be carried out and how are these 
difficulties to be overcome? 

(v) Is the existing organisation of the mill industry satisfactory and 

to what extent can it be improved by amalgamation and group¬ 
ing of mills so as to constitute larger units under one general 
control? 

(vi) What measures can be taken to improve the existing system of 

muuageineut of the mills so as to reduce costs to the utmost and 
secure the highest degree of efficiency? 

(vii) Is it desirable and practicable in the existing circumstances of the 

industry that the mills should bind themselves to regard depre¬ 
ciation as a first charge on profits? 

(viii) What steps are necessary to bring about the writing down of 
capital in the case of those mills which have not already taken 
steps to that end? 

(ix) Is it desirable that tlia mills should bind themselves to limit divi¬ 

dends until certain conditions have been satisfied? 

(x) What steps (if ani) should be taken by the Millowners’ Associa 

tion as an organised body to bring about— 

(а) co-operation in the purchase of raw cotton, 

(б) closer touch with the consuming centres in the interior of India 

(c) co-operative marketing of lines of cloth in general demand, 

(d) co-operation in the export of cxittou cloth? 

(xi) What steps can be taken to bring about better relations between 

the mill management and the labour employed in the mills? 

(xii) What steps have been taken to remedy or prevent the undesirable 

practices referred to by the Indian Tariff Board in 1927 in 
iiaragraphs 58, 79, 83 and 84 of its Report? 

(xiii) What progress has been made since 1927 in securing sufficient 
technical knowledge among members of managing agency firms? 

36. Do you consider that the development of the Indian Cotton Textile 
industry is hampered in any respect by the existing Company law in India!' 
If so, what definite suggestion.s have you to make? 

37. Do you con.sider that inferior labour conditions still prevail in the 
cotton textile industry in countries competing with India? If so, please 
estimate the advantage possessed by the Cotton industry in those countries 
over the Indian industry? 

38. Have there been any developments in respect of bounties and subsidies, 
exchange depreciation or other circumstances subsequent to 1926 which call 
for a reconsideration of the conclusions stated in paragraph 35 of the Report 
of the Indian Tariff’ Board, 1927, regarding unfair competition on the part 
of countries competing with India? 

39. If you consider that protection should be continued, please state (i) 
in what form, (ii) at what rates, (iii) for what period and (iv) against im¬ 
ported goods of what classes and countries of origin, protection should be 
granted in future? 

40. If you think that protection should be granted in the form of specific 
duties, please state, in view of the difficulties pointed out by Mr. Hardy in 
Chapter VI of his report as regards the administration of specific duties on 
cotton piecegoods, what you consider to be the most suitable basis for such 
duties? 
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41. The present tariS on cotton twist and yarn has been hxed with refer¬ 
ence to the advantage possessed in the first instance by Japan and subse¬ 
quently by China in respect of inferior labour conditions. Do you propose 
any change in the present basis of the duty on yarnP Please explain fully 
the grounds on which your proposal is based. 

42. Do you consider that the present tariff definition of “ plain grey ” 
piecegoods requires modification P If so, in what respects P 

43. If you consider that protection is required against imported piece- 
goods made wholly or partly of artificial silk, please state (i) what duties you 
propose, (ii) the grounds on which your proposal is based and (iii) whether 
you consider the present tariff definition and grouping of artificial silk goods 
satisfactory (see Articles lOO-A, 45-A and 133 of the Statutory Tariff 
Schedule), 

44. If a case for protection's established, how far is it possible in your 
opinion to adopt a system of preferential duties on cotton goods imported 
from the United Kingdom consistently with the interests of (i) the Indian 
cotton textile industry, (ii) the Indian consumer of cotton goods and (iii) the 
general tax-payer in India. 

45. Do you propose that any assistance should be granted to the industry 
by other means than tariffs? If so, please explain what your proposals areP 
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(2) Qatestionnaire relating to the Hosiery Industry. 

1. What is (i) the total number of factories engaged in the manufacture 
of hosiery goods in India and (ii) the total number of labourers employed? 

2. How many factories are worked (o) by power and (b) by hand? 

3. Please give a brief description of (a) the plant and equipment of the 
hosiery factory or factories in which you are interested and (b) the methods 
of manufacture followed. 

4. Please state the principal classes of hosiery goods manufactured by 
you and the approximate quantity of each class manufactured annually. 

5. Please state in the following form the cost of manufacturing a typical 
class of hosiery goods for the latest year for which figures are ayailable: — 

Works expenditure per unit of typical class of hosiery goods. 

(1) Yarn (stating quantity required per unit of hosiery goods). 

(2) Other materials. 

(3) Labour. 

(4) Power and fuel. 

(5) Repairs and maintenance. 

(6) Supervision and office establishment. 

(7) Packing and selling expenses. 

(8) Miscellaneous. 

Annual output of all classes of hosiery goods in your factory 
No./lbs. 

6. What is the maximum capacity of your factory? 

7. Please estimate the capital expenditure required for equipping and 
erecting in India a hosiery factory of reasonably economical capacity and 
equipment under present day conditions. 

8. WTiat are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax autho¬ 
rities? Do you consider these rates reasonable? 

9. What are the current prices (i) c.i.f. and (ii) wholesale, at which im¬ 
ported hosiery goods comparable with your products are sold in India? 

10. Please state the quantity of (i) Indian spun and (ii) imported, hosiery 
yarn purchased annually by you. 

11. Are Indian mills in a position, if required, to supply the whole of the 
yarn consumed by you? Please specify the quality and kind of yam required 
by you. 

12. To what extent can you obtain in India the machinery or parts of 
machinery required for the manufacture of hosiery goods? 
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The Millowners* Asiodation, Bombay. 

<1) Letter No. 777im of 1932, deited the ■20th April, 19S2. 

As desired, I am sending you a statement showing the number of mills 
completely idle in. Bombay and in India from 1925-26 onwards. I might, 
however, point out that these figures do not give a correct indication of 
the activity of the industry. To obtain this one would have to ascertain 
from all mills exactly what proportion of their looms and spindles were 
working each month during these years. I could probably give a very close 
approximation for Bombay City and Island, but I am not in a position to 
give anything more than a rough estim.ate. 


Enclosure. 


Statement ahoming the progress of the Cotton Mill Industry in "Bombay 
(working and, not working). 


Year ending 

No. of mills Number of 

Number of Number of mills Number of 

No. of 

Slst Aug. 

working. 

spindles. 

looms. 

not working. 

spindles. 

looms 

1925-26 

79 

3,387,980 

72,673 

4 

84,662 

1,028 

1926-27 

78 

3,367,200 

73,290 

4 

99,626 

1,265 

1927-28 

76 

3,291,664 

73.120 

6 

169,622 

1,795 

1928-29 

75 

3,276,785 

73.164 

6 

170,648 

3,211 

1929-30 . 

75 

3.260,111 

73,486 

6 

170,622 

.3,211 

1930-31 . 

73 

3,159,444 

70,115 

8 

267,556 

6,860 

Statement 

.showing 

the progress of the 

Cotton Mill 

Industry in 

India 



(working and not 

working). 



Year ending 

No. of mills Number of Number of 

Number of mills Number of 

No. of 

31st Ang. 

working. 

spindle-s. 

looms. 

not working. 

spmdles. 

looms. 

1925-26 . 

270 

8,200,820 

1.53,113 

30 

326,012 

6,239 

1926-27 . 

277 

8,198,817 

154,616 

35 

405,679 

7,008 

1927-28 

281 

8,218,086 

159,052 

.34 

.395,244 

6,212 

1928-29 

294 

8,496,480 

166,705 

32 

410,584 

8,287 

1929-.30 

.301 

8,739,042 

171,606 

,30 

385,726 

7,644 

1930-.31 

312 

8,890,723 

171,975 

27 

421,230 

10,464 

(2) Letter 

No. 10i2lW of 1932, daied 

the Slst May, 19S2, from the 



Millowners' 

As^iociafton., Bombay. 




With reference to Government Resolution No. 341-T. (150), dated the 
9th April, 1932, T have pleasure in submitting herewith, under direction 
of the Committee of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, their written state¬ 
ment on certain matters covered by the terms of reference mentioned in 
the Resolution referred to above. 

In order that the Board may be in a better position to appreciate the 
condition of the Industry as it exists to-day, it is, in the opinion of this 
Association, desirable to preface their case by a brief summa:^ of the events 
which led up to the appointment of the first Tariff Board in 1926, and of 
subsequent developments culmin.ating in the passage into law of two measures 
of Protection dealing with yarn and cloth. The historical summary is followed 
by a statement of the measures taken by the Industry to rehabilitate itself 
on the lines laid down by the Tariff Board of 1926, and later on, by an 
examination of the reasons why the Protection granted in has failed 

to secure in many respects the relief that was intended. ^ The Association 
have tried to submit a comprehensive statement in as brief a compass as 
possible, and they trust it will help the Board to form a proper picture of 
the position and difficulties of the Industry. 
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Enclosure. 

Historical Summary. 

It was in 1924 that the Millowners’ Association first approached the 
Government of India for assistance to the Industry. Although at the time 
the attention of the Association was primarily devoted to establishing a 
case for the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty, the severity of external 
competition and the need for Protection of the Industry was fully realized 
even then. In a representation addressed to the Government of India in 
March, 1924, urging the abolition of the duty, it was stated; — 


“ Perhaps the most disturbing feature of the cotton trade in India 
is the enormous growth of Japanese competition in the home market. 
When the Cotton Excise Duties were first imposed, Indian mills were 
chiefly exporters; since then, chiefly as a result of the expansion of the 
mill industry in China and Japan, the currency policy of the Government 
of India, the high cost of freights, the excessive taxation which has 
been placed on the Indian cotton mills and the increased cost of labour 
and machinery, the foreign trade of Indian mills has, for all practical 
purposes, disappeared, and to-day, the only market left to Indian mills 
is that in India itself. Even this market is now in danger, for at 
the present time the Japanese, in spite of having to purchase cotton in 
India, to pay c.arriage to Japan and back again, can afford to pay 11 
per cent, import duty and .still undersell the Indian manufactures in 
the home market.” 

The representation then went on. to say that what the Association desired 
to impress upon the Government of India w.as the absolute necessity of 
counteracting thi.s unfair competition from Japan in the interests of the 
Indian Cotton Industry and the Indian people, and that it was the duty of 
the Government of India to investigate fully the means which would best 
ensure preserving and eventually extending the Industry, which formed such 
a valuable asset to the economic stability of this country. 

2. In a demi-official letter to the Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
(now Sir David) Chadwick, the then Secretary to the Government of India, 
endeavoured to belittle the danger of Japanese penetration. In their reply, 
the Association inquired whether Indian mills were expected to wait until 
Japanese imports of yarn had increased perhaps to 1(X) million lbs. and 
piecegoods to 3(X) million yards, before anything was done in the matter. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that Protection 'WS'S not accord- 
ed until piecegoods imports from Japan exceeded 500 million yards per 


annum. 

3. In the September Session of the Legislative Assembly in the same year, 
the Member for Commerce, Sir Charles Innes, speaking on a motion brought 
forward by Seth Ka.sturb1iai Lalbhai recommending the abolition of the 
Excise Duty, referred to the plea for Protection urged by the Industry, 
and stated that it was difficult to say that “ even a jmmA facte 
case had been made out for protection for the mill industry in limia . 
The attention of the Industry continued to be concentrated on the 

Duty but it might be noted that in a joint memorial addressed to the 
Viceroy on behalf of the Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations 
in March, 1925, urging the abolition of the duty, the intense competition 
from Japan was again referred to in some detail. 

4. In April, 1925 Sir Charles Innes met the Committee of the Association, 
and discussed the serious position of the Industry. The menace of JapaneM 
competition was emphasised, and n suggestion was made that a higher import 
duty on coarse yarns and cloth should be imposed. The same ground wm 
traversed at a meeting which the Committee of the Association had with 
Sir Basil Blackett and Sir David Chadwick in July of the same yew. 
The subject of Japanese competition, and the means which should be 
adopted to prevent further penetration into India, were again discussed 

a later date with Sir David Chadwick, but there appeared to be very great 
reluctance on the part of Government to admit the existence of the menace. 
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In a letter written to the Association about this time by the Government of 
India, it was contended that the statistics given in the letter did not indicate 
that the Industry as a whole was in great danger, and Government turned 
down the suggestion made to them for an additional import duty on yarn 
and piocegoods. 


5. In August, 1925, a deputation from the Bombay and Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Associations led by Sir Ness Wadia waited on Lord Reading, the 
then Viceroy. The object of the deputation was to place before the Viceroy 
the grave position in which the Industry in tlie Bombay Presidency found 
itself, and to urge the immediate abolition of the Excise Duty. Lord 
Reading stated that he was willing to believe that the prices at which 
Japanese goods were being sold depressed the prices which could be got for 
Indian mill cloth, and was further impressed with what the deputation told 
him about the conditions of factory labour in Japan. He then went on to 
suggest that the Tariff Board should enquire into the condition of the Industry 
in India for the purpose of determining whether it was in need of Protection, 
and if so, what modifications were required in the cotton tariff duties. 
In the Association’s opinion, however, what the Industry immediately needed 
was relief from the Cotton Excise Duty, and it appeared incongruous to 
ask for protective measures so long as the Excise Duty was allowed to remain 
on the Statute Book, 


6. Events moved rapidly after the deputation to the Viceroy, and the 
Cotton Excise Duty was suspended in December, 1925, and ultimately 
abolished in March, 1926. Thereafter, the Association turned their imme¬ 
diate attention to the Protection issue, and on the 9th March, 1926, sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India a concise statement of their case for 
Protection against Japanese competition. In this statement, reference was 
made to Japan’s failure to ratify or cany out the Washington Convention 
regarding the employment of women and children at night, and her 
failure to limit the working week to 57 hours, and it was suggested that an 
additional import duty should be imposed on Japanese goods equivalent 
to the approximate saving in cost of production which would accrue to 
Japanese mills as a result of Japan not having given effect to the Conventions 
previously referred to, Eor the specific purpose referred to above, the 
Association recommended the appointment of an ad hoc committee contain¬ 
ing some technical experts whose duty would be to report to Government 
immediately. In reply to this demand. Government stated that they were 
prepared to recognize that the Mill Industry, especially in Bomba,y, was 
passing through a period of depres,sion and that the imports of piecegoods and 
yarn from Japan wei'e increasing. They also recognized that Japanese mills 
had an advantage over Indian mills in that they worked doubte shifts, and 
they were willing to believe that the working of double shifts m Japan 
was facilitated by the fact that the employment of women at night was not 
prohibited. Thus they admitted at long last that there was a prima facie 
case for inquiry, but held that such an inquiry should be of a very comprehen¬ 
sive nature, and that the whole field should be opened to the ^dy entrusted 
with it The question was discussed by the Committee of the Association 
with Sir Charles Innes in April, 1926, and as a result of that discussion, a 
formal application was made to the Government of India in the following 
month to direct the Tariff Board, or some other body similarly constituted, 
and with similar powers, to inquire into the causes of the present severe 
depression in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry and to suggest measwes 
whmh might be taken to restore it to prosperity. If the Association s 
proposal for the appointment of an ad hoc committee had been accepted by 
Government, and the recommendations of such a committee had ^ 

adopted the inroads of Japan would have been checked, and the Industry 
wo^M not have been crippled to the extent to which ,t has been crippled. 

7 A special Tariff Board was thereafter appointed by Government Resolu¬ 
tion,' dated the lOth June, 1926, their Uuins of Bboard Ihe 

comprehensive character. In presenting their case to the Tariff Board the 
Industr^ concentrated upon Japanese penetration and the unfairness of 
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that competition, and only asked for Protection sufficient to offset the unfair 
advantages which Japan appeared to enjoy. The Board presented their report 
to Government in January, 1027, but it was not published until six months 
later, the reason given by Governinent for the delay being that they desired 
to express their decisions on the report simultaneously with its publication. 
This delay was all the more inexplicable in view of the fact that on 24th 
January, 1927, His Excellency the Viceroy had given an assurance to the 
Legislative Assembly that on receipt of the report from the Tariff Board, 
the Government of India would arrive at a speedy decision on the recom¬ 
mendations made therein. The Industry was in a hopeless plight, and it 
was of the utmost importance that if any assistance was to be given to the 
Industry, it should be given without any delay. 

8. The Tariff Board unanimously found that Japanese competition had 
exercised and continued to exercise a depre.s.sing effect on the Indian Cotton 
Mill Industry as a whole, and that to the extent that this competition was 
facilitated by unfair conditions of labour in Japan, the Industry had estab¬ 
lished its claim to Protection against it. The majority of the Board recom¬ 
mended the grant of a bounty of one anna per pound or its equivalent on 
yarn of 32s and over produced in Indian mills, and a small additional import 
duty of 4 per cent, on cotton manufactures other than yarn. The President 
of the Board disagreed with this recommendation for a bounty on the 
production of fine count yarns on the ground that the difficulties in the way 
of administering the bounty would be in.superable. He was also of the 
opinion that the measure of Protection given should be that which was 
actually required to offset the advantages which Japan derived from inferior 
labour conditions, and, therefore, recommended the imposition of a differen¬ 
tial duty of 4 per cent, on nil cotton manufactures imported into India from 
Japan. 

9. Government’s decisions on the Tariff Board’s recommendations were 
utterly disappointing. They rejected the majority recommendation for the 
grant of a bounty on fine count yarns on the ground of administrative 
difficulties. They tried to make out that the recommendation of tho majority 
to impose an additional import diJt.y of 4 per cent, was made only with the 
object of enabling Government to find funds for the payment of the proposed 
bounty, and as this proposal was negatived by Government, they contended 
that the necessity for an all-round increase of 4 per cent, in the import 
duty on piecegoods disappeared. In paragraph 107 of tho report, the majority 
had made it clear that they had I'ocominendod an additional 4 per cent, duty 
in order to assist the Industry again.st unfair competition from Japan and 
afford relief against the maladjustment between costs of production and fall¬ 
ing prices. The majority no doubt had also in mind the necessity of provid¬ 
ing funds for the proposed bounty, but this certainly was not their only 
reason for recommending the increase. The Government of India also rejected 
the minority recommendation on the .specious ploa .that although they 
accepted the findings of the Board, that the advantage derived from inferior 
labour conditions in Japan might be assessed at 4 per cent.—or 10 per cent, 
if a reasonable return on capital were included—^they held that this was 
alread.y covered by tho existing revenue duty of 11 per cent. That the inter¬ 
pretation which Government sought to place on Sir Frank Noyce’s minute 
was altogether unwarranted, is clear from his remark on page 221: — 

“ It may be held that a differential duty of four per cent, is so small 
that it will give the industry no material assistance in meeting unfair 
competition. It must be remembered that it is in addition to an 
existing duty of five per cent, on yarn and of eleven per cent, on cloth. 
The history of the Indian cotton textile industry, moreover, furnishes 
convincing proof that a duty of four per cent, has never been regarded as 
inappreciable.” 

and also on page 222: — 

“ Our concern is with the facts of the industry before us. On those 
facts it has been established that the industry is suffering from unfair 
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competition but that the extent of that competition does not _ justify 
an increase in the present level of duty beyond four per cent. 

10. An urgent conference of millowners from all parts of India was held 
in Bombay on 20th June, 1927, under tho chairmanship of Mr. H. P. Mody, 
to protest against Government’s decision, and this conference urged on 
Government the need for an immediate reconsideration of the mattOT. A 
week later, the subject was discussed at great length with Sir George Rainy, 
and thereafter, a deputation, which included representatives of the Industry 
in other centres, led hv Mr. Mody. waited on the then Viceroy. Lord Trwm, 
The proceedings at this conference were of an Informal character and the 
Viceroy was good enough to allow the deputation the greatest possible latitu e 
in criticising Government’s decisions, and listened with great sympathy an 
attention to Mr. Mody’s exposition of the difficulties of the Industry. 

11. Thereafter, on 6th August, after a moat instructive debate, the follow¬ 
ing resolution moved by Mr. J. B. Petit, the Association s representative 
was accepted by the Government of Bombay and the Logisla ive ounci 
without a division : — 

“ This Council recommends to His Excellency the Governor-in-Counoil 
to take the necessary steps to bring to the notice of the Government of 
India the necessity of revising their decisions on the Tariff Board’s report 
in the interests of this Presidency generally and of the large classes of 
people whose well-being depends directly and indirectly on the cotton 
textile industry.” 

12. On Ifith August the Government of India took an imusnal. .and to them 

verv creditable step, and in a Press Communtoue .stated that tbev had revised 
their decisions on the Tariff Board’s repoi't, and announced inter njin theii 
intention of imposing .a minimum dutv of annas per lb. on imnorted 
yarn, Tho Industry was thankful for this small measure of it 

was clear that even the revised docisions of the Government of India fell 
far short of the actual necessities of tho case, and left tho Indiistrv practically 
in the same position as it wa.s before the Tariff Board was appointed, 

13 The revised decisions of the Government of India formed the basics 
of the Yarn Protection Bill introduced in the Assembly on the IRtb Au^ist, 
and finallv passed in the form in which it emerged from the Select Com¬ 
mittee. It is interesting to note that in the course of the debate on the 
Bill, a larce number of members emphasised the fact that the weaving section 
of the Tndnstrv remained inadenuatelr protected, and that the leg's atiOT 
introduced would not offeotivelv assist the Industry m tiding over it,r 
difficulties. In the course of his speech. Sir Victor Sassoon, the Association s 
representative in the Assomblv, said: — 

“ T say on the floor of this House that unless there is a change in 
world conditions, this protection which is offered ns is not enough. I 
tell the Government that it is taking a verv .serious risk. T tell the 
Government that it, is taking the risk of receiving the congratnlatiops 
of our foreign competitors for having so successfully crippled, if not killed, 
the second largest industry in this country.” 

The utter iuadenuacy of the Protection given to the Industry by the 
Yarn Protection Act of 1927 was ahnndantlv evidenced in the years imme¬ 
diately following. In 1926 the imports of cotton pieoegnods friim Japan were 
about 232 million y.ards; in 1929, thev had ri.sen to 521 million yards. 

14. Soon after the passage of the Yarn Protection Bill, the Government 
of India, in coniiinc.tion with the Association, took action on the recom¬ 
mendation of the T.ariff Bo.ard that a rnnid snrvev of the potentialities of 
certain foreign markets for Indian inaunfactiires should he made hv a small 
mission. The Trade Mission’.s report, if .anything, demonstrated the small- 
noss of the field for the expert of Indian pierproods in the markets which 
they visited. The data which thea' imllccted of the prices at which competi¬ 
tive linos wore being .sold iudlrectlv. pi*oved tbe inadeonaev of the existing 
scale of import duties in India, and called attention to the large propor¬ 
tion of imported piecegoods still being used in this country. 
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15. Owing to the adventiti'ou!! circumstance of a continued rise in the 
I)ri('e of cotton since thq beginning of the year, 1927 brought comparative 
prci.sperity to the Industry. A number of mills were in a position to make 
profits, but thereafter, the position steadily deteriorated, especially in 
Bombay. The most disastrous strike iu the history of the Industry which took 
place in Bombay in 1928, and which resulted in a complete cessation of work 
for a period of six months, may be said to have been largely due to the 
conscientious efforts which the Bombay Mill Industry was making to put 
into operation certain recommendations made by the Tariff Board for 
increasing the efficiency of the operative, and removing the disparity which 
existed between the wages of weavers and the wages of the employees in 
other departments. During this strike, the Communists obtained a great 
hold over the working population of Bombay, particularly in the mills, and 
even after the general strike had come to an end, a large number of strikes 
in individual mills, took place, and internal discipline was seriously 
undermined. 

16. At a meeting which the Committee of the A.ssociation had with Sir 
George Rainy on 28th April, 1928, the Chairman of the Association traced 
briefly the course of events since the pnblic.ation of the Tariff Board’s report, 
and expressed great dissatisfaction at the fact that no Protection had been 
granted to the weaving section of the Industry. Sir Georae Rainy said that 
he was not prepared to re-open questions arising from the Tariff Board’s 
report and that the flovernment of India were not prepared to reconsider 
the matter. Mr. Modv drew his .attention to the large increase in stocks 
and tho number of idle looms and spindles and the great advance in the 
rate of importations from .lapan, and protested against the attitude shown hy 
the Government of India In persistently Ignoring the plight of the Industry. 

17. .‘Vfter the meeting with Sir George R.ainv in April, further corre- 
.spondence took place with the Govornnient of India in which attention was 
drawn to the depreciation of the yen exchange, which was at that time 
giving Japan a further advantage. While Government went so far as to 
admit that the nett advantage accruing to the Japanese m.snufacturer was 
one-half of tho gross advantage dedncible from the fall in exchange, they 
did not think that sufficient iustification existed for undertaking any legisla¬ 
tive measures to counteract the fall in Japanese exchange. 

18. During the latter half of 1928 and in the first few months of the 
year 1929, the Committee of the Association were fnllv oecnoied first in fighting 
the strike and later in submitting evidenco before the Fawcett Committee 
of Enquiry, and it was not until Anril, 1929. that the Protection issue was 
again taken up in real earnest. Bv that time, the situation in the Mill 
Industry in Bombay had become extremely critical. On 23rd April. 1929. 
Sir George Schuster paid bis first visit to the Association, and an informal 
discussion on the .action taken by the Association on tbo recommendations 
made by the Tariff Bo.ard and the need for Protection took nlnce. Sir 
George Sebuste'r indicated that if anv help wa.s to be given by the Govern¬ 
ment to the Industry, they must first bo assured that they were building on 
sound foundations. As a result of this meeting, a letter sotting forth hrieflv 
the exact position of the Industrv and what had been done since the Tariff 
Board reported, to improve its effrcioncy and reduce cost of production, was 
addressed to Sir George Schuster on the 27th .Tune. The two months’ delay 
which intervened between the meeting with Sir George Schuster and the 
date of the letter was due to the outbreak of serious labour troubles about 
that time. 

19. On the 28th June, a deputation from' the Association waited on 
Dord Irwin at Poona, and placed before him tho critical position of the 
Industry in Bombay. The next day. the Committee met Sir George Rchnster 
.and Sir George Rainy in Bombay, and discussed among other things a 
suggestion which had been made bv the Association' that if Government 
agreed that Protection to the Industry was necessary, it should be given by 
a system of specific duties after a special investigation. 
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20. On 22nd July, the Government of India took action on the suggestion 
made by the Association, and appointed Mr. Hardy to examine the possibility 
of substituting a system of specific duties for the existing system of ad 
valorem assessment of piecegoods, and also to report what changes had taken 
place since the Tariff Board reported in the volume of imports and the class 
of goods imported, and the extent and severity of external competition with 
the products of Indian mills. The Association thereafter appointed a special 
.sub-committee to co-operate with Mr. Hardy in his investigation, and the 
Government of India was also from time to time kept informed of the 
position of the Industry and the action taken by the Association on the 
recommendations made by the Tariff Board. Mr. Hardy’s report was pub¬ 
lished in December, 1929. He held that on administrative grounds a change 
from the existing ad valorem method of assessment was undesirable. His 
examination of the imports and production statistics proved that Japanese 
competition was extremely severe in certain classes of goods manufactured 
in India. The report was the subject of discussion between representatives 
of the Government of India and millowners from all parts of the country 
at Delhi in December. As a result of the conference, the Association agreed 
to supply the Government of India with particulars relating to tho financial 
position of the Industry in nil important centres. The conference appeared 
generally to agree that the snhstitiition of .a s'-ientific cystom of specific duties 
for ad valorem duties might create administrative difficulties, hut were o 
the opinion that any measure of Protection which might he given to t e 
Induatrv should include a provision for a specific, minimum diity on certain 
tvpes of goods. In the opinion of the millowners present at the conference, 
the Industry required a dutv of at least 20 per cent, ad valorem on piece- 
goods with a minimum specific duty of annas por lb. 

91. In a letteh dated the I.ith. Januarv. in which the results of the 
Delhi conference were discussed. Government admitted that the Industry was 
in serious danger of collansing owing to foreign oomnetition unless assist¬ 
ance was given hy means of a protective duty at least for a period, and that 
the Government of India could not overlook the national importance of the 
interests involved. the same time, thev desired to he '’.ssut®® th^it " 
Protection were to he accorded. Government should he satisfied that the 
opportunitv would he utilisod t.n the full, and a strenuous and organized 
effort made to re-estahlish the Industry on a firm basis. On 4th Pebruarv. 
19.90 the Chairman of the Association replied to the specific questions which 
had been put to him rmrarding tho Bomhav Mill Industry, and nssured the 
Government of India that tho Association would leave no method of re¬ 
organization unexplored which might aid in cutting down cost^ end 
keeping the Industry in existence and those dependent on it fully employed. 

29, The nosition of the Tndiistrv vms iu the meantime causing gva^ anxiety 
to all concerned, and in addressing the Ijeirislative Council on 17th February, 
1930. His Excellency tho Governor of Bombay said; — 

“ The problems which beset the Mill Industry of Bomhav at this 
moraont are indeed serious, end tho prosperity, not onlv of this Citv. 
hilt with it of the whole Presidency, is dooply involved in their solution.” 

His Excellency also indicated that Government had for a long tune been 
devoting most anxious thought and study to nue.st.ions affeeting the Industry, 
and that he honed to place the results before tho public in the form of a 
White Book. His Excollency further added; — 

“ I will onlv mention that, .as part of a svsteniatie o.ffort to re-organize 
.aud adapt the Industry to changing conditions, the millowners have 
already taken such steps as were immediately possible.” 

2.9, The White Book which followed His Excellency’s announcement in 
the TiCgislative Council, contained a fairlv comprehensive exposition of the 
position of the Industry from all points of view. The Note dealt with the 
enormous stake involved In the Industry, the origin and causes of the pro¬ 
longed strikes of 1928 and 1929. the steps taken hy thq millowners for improve 
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ing the efficiency of labour and re-organizing the Industry, the activities 
of the Girni Kamgar Union, and in conclusion, stated : — 

“ To sum up, the position is that the textile industry in Bombay 
City is suffering from severe depression, partly due to the impossibility 
of selling the cloth it produces at remunerative rates and partly owing- to 
unsettled labour conditions. The millowners are now making strong 
efforts to set their own house in order and remedy the defects which the 
Noyce Committee pointed out. They are also endeavouring to improve 
their relations with their labour. If the millowners clearly demonstrate 
their definite steps towards and good faith in establishing a sound position, 
it would seem very desirable that the industry should receive assistance 
during the transitional period. With regard to the question of a tariff, 
it seems to the Government of Bombay that, provided effect is given to the 
considerations mentioned, a ease has been made out for protection against 
foreign competition.” 

24. It is perhaps unnecessary to refer in detail to the large amount of 
statistical and other data subsequently furnished by the Association to the 
Government of India for the purpose of showing the exact position of the 
Industry and what has been done since the Tariff Board reported. Suffice 
it to say that the efforts made by the Association finally culminated in the 
introduction of the Cotton Industiy Protection Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
on 28th Februai-y, 1930. The Bill provided for: — 

(1) the continuance of the minimum specific duty on yarn for a 

further period of three years; and 

(2) an increase in duties on piecegoods »s below: — 

(a) 15 per cent, ad valorem in case of cotton goods of British 

manufacture; 

(b) in case of non-British goods: — 

Plain Greij Goods: —(i) 20 per cent. a<l valorem or a minimum 
specific duty of 3J annas per lb. whichever is higher; and 
Others ;—(ii) 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

The continuance of the specific duty on yarn was justified, according to 
the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to the Bill, by the heavy 
importations of yarn from China, where no effective steps had been taken 
to make effective the law prohibiting the employment of women and children 
at night, and whore there was no satisfactory limitation in hours of work 
in factories generally. 

25. The element of discrimination which the Bill contained evoked very 
strong opposition in the Assembly, where the OpiJosition sought to read in 
to the measure an acceptance of the principle of Imperial Preference. There 
was, however, practical unanimity with regard to the question of adequately 
protecting the Industry against foreign competition, and the Leader of the 
Opposition, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, went so far as to fasten the 
responsibility for the Industry’s px'esent plight on the Government of India 
for not taking action in timo, and stated that the Industry would not have 
been in the most deplorable and perilous position in which it was found, if 
adequate Protection had been afforded to it immediately after the Tariff 
Board reported. For some time, the fate of the Bill reinained uncertain. 
Government made it clear that it would be impossible for them to accept 
any drastic alterations in the principle of the Bill. On the preference issue. 
Sir George Rainy made the Government position clear: — 

“ Let me turn for a moment to an aspect of the case which has been 
very frequently referred to by previous speakers, I mean the question 
whether this is Imperial Preference or not I think I must say some¬ 
thing on tlie subject in order to explain what the view of the Government 
of India is. When they saj' that they ai'e not asking the House 
to accept Imperial Preference as a principle, they are undoubted¬ 
ly asking the House to ajiprove in this particular case the imposition 
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of duties, which will give jjreference to British goods. That is 
written quite plainly ou the face of the Bill itself. But at the same time, 
we say that wo do not ask the Hovise to iiccopt Imperial Preference as 
a principle. Now wliat do we mean hy tliatf What wo mean is this. 
If India were to accept linporinl Preference as a principle, then I suppose 
it Avonid involve the estabii.shnunit of at least a tno deckor tariff w'ith 
lower rates for Empire goods and h.igliec i-ates foi' goods fl’om elsewhere, 
and that would ho done as ovidonce of India's eonsciousni^ss of the benefit 
she derives from iiumihcrship of the Em])iie. We are not a.skiug India 
to do that. We are proceeding on different lines in this matter 
altogether.” 

26. It was, hoAA'over, fouml possildo for (fovc'rnmcnt to incopt a motion 
bj'onght forward by Mr. Slninmnkhain (.'.dietly, which soiiglii to aliolish the, 
differentiation between British and non-Britisli manufactures in plain grey 
goods in so far as the minimum spo.cilic duty of annas per Ih. was concerned. 
The Bill as finally passed into law had tlie lollorring effect: — 

(a) Plain Grey Goods : — 

(i) of Britisli Mannf'actme—35 per cent, ad valorem oi' 31 annas 

per Ih. wliichever is higher; 

(ii) )iot of British Manul'actnrc—20 pei- cent, ad calorejii or Hi 

annas poi' Ih. whichever is liighev. 

(h) Othons: — 

(i) of Briti.sh Maiuifaclnre—15 jier cent, ad voloreni. 

(ii) not of Bi'itisU Munnfin.diire—20 per cent. ad. ntioirin. 

27. 'J'he obvious limitations of the relief sought to be giAcn by the Bill 
were accurately placed before the Legislative Assembly by (.ho representa¬ 
tive of the Association, Mr. Mody: — 

“ Without entering into any controversy, I would say, tiiougk rve 
have not obtained what we .set out to obtain, the proposals now before 
the House are calculated to arrest the decline in our fortunes, and to 
give us a little breathing time within which to carry' on and complete 
the re-organizutioii on which we are engaged. The oul.y point i would 
like to make in this connection is that the period of three years is 
much too short. The duty will not be felt for another .six montlis, 
because of the iieavy consignments of foreign goods which have already 
been sent to our markets and 18 months Lhei'eafter the Tariff Board 
will pounce upon us and will want to know exactly what wc have 
done. Be that as it may', it must he stated that the proposals now 
before us will enable us to have a little breathing time, and to carry 
on that re-organization which ive regard as essential to the U'cll-being 
of the Industry.” 

The point stressed by Mr. Mody' derives special emphasis from th<i 
conditions which have ])i’CviMled since Pi-otection was given to the Indnstry 
ill 19110. The re-organization, which it was lioped to achievi', has been 
greatly hampered by the ahnorinal diffienities through which trade and 
industiy in every country liav’c been passing, and it is very unfortunate 
that the Industry should be called upon under such conditions to e.stablisli 
its claim to Protection, and to say wbat measure of relief it requires. 

28. Tlie severe economic depression which prevailed in the country in 
1930 very adversely affected the revenues of the Government of India, and 
in March, 1931, import duties on all classes of pieeegoods were raised by 
5 per cent., no alteration being made in the rate of minimum specific 
duty. The continued financial stringency which resulted from the accentua¬ 
tion of the w'orld depression necessitated still fiii-thcr increases in the import 
duty on cotton pieeegoods and yarn in October, 1931, and a surcharge 
amounting to 25 per cent, of the existing scale of duties was levied. 



The present position in regard to the duties on textiles is as under: — 


Artificial Silk Yarn and Thread . . . . 

Cotton piecegoods (other than fents of not more 
than nine yards in length); — 

(a) Plain grey, i.e., not bleached or dyed in the 
piece, if imported in pieces w'hich either 
are without woven headings or contain 
any length of more than nine yards which 
is not divided by transverse woven head¬ 
ings : — 

(i) Of British manufacture . . . . 


(ii) Not of British manufacture 


(6) Others: — 

(i) Of British manufacture . . . . 

(ii) Not of British manufacture . 

Cotton Twist and Varn .. 

Artificial yilk Piccegoods: — 

Piecegoods made entirely of artificial sdk . 
Artificial Silk Mixtures; — 

(a) Piecegoods in which any portion of the 

warp or weft, but not both, contains 
artificial silk. 

(b) Piecegoods containing artificial silk both in 

the warp and weft. 


/Id valorem ISj per 
cent. 


25 per cent, ad valorem 
or 4| as. per lb. 
whichever is higher. 

3H per cent, ad valO' 
rem or as. per lb. 
whichever is higher. 

25 per cent, ad valorem. 

31i per cent, ad valo¬ 
rem. 

6i per cent, ad valorem 
or IJ as. per lb. 
whichever is higher. 


50 per cent, ad valorem. 


34i per t.’enl. ad valo¬ 
rem. 


50 per cent, ad valorem. 


29. The duty on artificial silk piecegoods, which stood at 15 per cent, 
up to February, 1931, was raised to 20 per cent, in March, 1931, and 
again to 50 per cent, by the Supplementary Budget which was introduced 
ill the Legislative Assembly in September, 1931. The Millowncns’ Assoeia- 
liiiii, Bombay, hud sent up an urgent repre.sentation a month previously, 
to the Government of India, stressing the immediate necessity of raising 
tlie duty on artificial silk piecegoods, and it is a matter of satisfaction 
to record that prompt action was taken on thi.s represontatiou. It has, 
liowevcr, to be iicted that, a1 the same time, an addicional duty was 
imposed on imports of artificial silk yarns, rni.sing the duty to 18£ per 
cent, ad valorem, thus ,sei’iou.s!y affecting the competitive capacity of the 
handloom industry, ali-cady placed at a disadvantage in regard to their 
purchaso.s of raw materials from countries continuing to be on the Gold 
Standard. 

30. Thi.s picture of the events leading up to the present ijosition of the 
Industry w'ould not be- complete without a reference to the action taken by 
Great Britain in going off tho Gold Standard in September, 1931, and the 
subsequent linking of the rupee with sterling. Amongst the other conse¬ 
quences of this measure, the most notable was the embargo placed on 
the export of gold by the Government of Japan a few' montlis hater, which 
resulted in bringing down the Rupee/Yen e.xchange from 200 in December, 
1931, to 118 at the time of writing. It is of jiarticular interest to note 
that, in tho few months during which Japan continued to be on the Gold 
Standard, she purchased abnormal quantities of American cotton, and is 
also believed to have remitted large funds abroad to finance her future 
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purchases of cotumodities. It will be necessary in another place to empha¬ 
size the danger which confronts the Industry in India through these opera¬ 
tions. 

Object for which protection was given. 

31. In the foregoing paragraplis, we have summarized the events whi.-li 
led the Government of India to accede, in some measure, to the Industry’s 
demand for Protection. The action was dictated by the serious position 
of the mills in Bombay, and the steadily deteriorating conditions of the 
Industiy in other parts of the country, owing largely to the serious inroads 
made by Japan as disclosed in the Hardy report. The purpose for which 
Protection was given was clearly stated by Sir George Rainy while intro¬ 
ducing the Tariff Amendment Bill. He said: 

“ My Honourable Friend, the Finance Member, explained i.n liis 
Budget speech that what wo were proposing was a scheme with a 
limited objective for a limited period, and that the immediate object 
was the preservation of the industry or an important section of it, 
and not ite ultimate development. The latter point is reserved for con¬ 
sideration during the Tabiff Board’s inquiry, which, if the previsions 
of this Bill are accepted by the Hou.se, would be hold in the year 
1932-33. When I say a limited objeetive, I refer especially to the 
condition of things which exists in the cotton mill industry in the 
Bombay Island. The situation there has been a cause of anxiety to 
Government throughout the past year, and they have given rautdi 
anxious time and thought to it. About the situation as it exi.sis 
to-day, I do not think there can be any doubt, for all information 
that reaches Government is to the effect that emergent measures are 
necessary if very dangerous results are to he avoided. Quite obviously 
repercussions on the economic life in the City and the Presidency of 
any collapse in the Bombay Mill Industry would be exceedingly 
serious. It is on this ground that the Government of India are asking 
the House to take emergency action and to proceed with this Bill, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is not based on any detailed recom¬ 
mendations made by the Tariff Board.” 

32. Those in control of the Industry fully appreciated the magnitude 
and urgency of the task laid on their shoulders by the conditions implicit 
in the Tariff Protection Bill, and 'the point made by Mr. Mody, the 
representative of the Industry in the Legislative As.sembly, was that the 
period within which the Industry would be asked to render an account of 
itself was far too short for the purpose of achieving the re-organization 
of an industry, whose life-blood had been draihed away by a long succes¬ 
sion of losses, due, in the main, to hictors ovc'r which it had no control. 
In this connection, the following may be quoted from Mr. Mody’s observa¬ 
tions at the conference wliich the representatives of the Industry in all 
parts of India had with the Commerce and Acting Finance Member in 
December, 1929: — 

”.given adequate ivroleetion for five years, the Industry 

would be ready to submit to an examination of its production costs 
at the end of that period, and if it was then found that the effieien(\v 
of the Industry had not improved, he w’ould agree to the withdrawal 
of protection.” 

33. The Industry wa.s alive even at that time to the inadequacy of the 
stimulus afforded by the duties to the cxten.sion of its field of manu¬ 
factures to linos which had hitherto been practically monopolised by other 
countries. The object of the Government of India was primarily to pre¬ 
serve the trade in which Indian mills had up to that time specialised, 
namely, the coarse grey goods trade, and to that extent, it ma.y be said, 
the purpose has been fairly achieved, though, at the conference referred 
to above, it was made plain to the Government of India that several 
of the representatives of the Industry regarded a 20 per cent, duty as 
inadequate even for that purpose. 
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Measures of Re-orgaaiization, 

34. Whatever the adequacy or otherwise of the measure for assistance 
proposed by Government, the Bombay Industry set to work to do what it 
could to rehabilitate its fortunes. The measures taken by it fall under 
the following heads ; — 

(o) writing down of capital and reconstruction; 

(b) reduction of production costs; 

(c) improvement of selling organization; 

((i) action taken on Tariff Board’s recommendations; 

and 

(e) diversification of production. 

35. It is proposed to deal with the heads as briefly as po.ssible, and 
indicate the progress winch has been achieved. Fuller information on these 
and other points is contained in the statement showing the action taken 
on the recommendations of the Tariff Board, and which is appended to this 
representation (Appendix 1). If the occasion requires it, the informa.tion 
contained in the appendix will be supplemented. 

(tt) Writing down of capital and reconstruction .—From the statement 
annexed (Appendix 2) it will be seen that, up to date, 11 mills have reduced 
their capital without going into liquidation. The original paid-up capital 
of these mills amounting to 8'82 crores was, after reconstruction, brought 
down to 2-7o crores. Since the original writing down of capital, new 
capital has been found—chiefly by the managing agents—to the extent of 
1-92 crores. 

The second list of 11 mills in the statement shows the position in respect 
of mills which were taken into liquidation and afterwards reconstructed, 
and which are now working. The original capital of these 11 concerns 
was 2'52 crores. They were bought by the new owners for 1-29 crores. 
Assuming that the. capital of the Ramdass ond the Indo-Ohina Mills which 
were purchased by the Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Bangalore, and the Jam Manufacturing Co , I.td,, and are now working 
as subsidiaries to these concerns, corresponds to the purcha.se price, the 
present paid-up capital of these 11 concerns amounts to 1-41 crores. 
In other words, the paid-up oppital of these II concerns is to-day 1 11 
crores less than it was in 1926. 

In all, therefore, the paid-up capital of the 22 mills making up lists 
A and B in the statement is to-day 5-25 crores less than it was in 1926. 
Actually, the position in respect of the 22 mills in lists A and B is that 
8-59 crores of capital has been written off or lost, and 3’33 crores of new 
capital has been put into the Industry in replacement. The position of 
these reconstructed concerns is, however, in certain instances, still some¬ 
what precarious, and two of them, the Jamshed and Mathradas Mills, 
have actually had to be taken into liquidation in spite of reconstruction 
which took place in 1929 and 1927 respectively, and the Premier Mills had 
to be closed down indefinitely. List O gives the names and capital of 5 
mills which are at present in liquidation, and of one which has been dis¬ 
mantled. Of the mills in this list, the Manockjee Petit Mills, which 
originally formed part of the Manockjee Petit Manufacduring Clo., Ltd., 
was recently sold for 16 lacs, and the Mathradas and the Madhorao Scindia 
Mills have been lea.sed by the liquidators, and are at present working. 
The Atlas and Jamshed Mills are still closed. 

Even with tliis drastic reconsti’uction, it cannot be said that the process 
has come to an end. There are several mills whose financial position 
requires adjustment, and it may be expected to be undertaken in the 
near future. On the whole, it must be considered a matter of great good 
fortune that the disastrous inflation which took place in every industry 
throughout the world during the hectic days of the boom which followed 
the conclusion of the War, did not overwhelm the Indian Textile .Jndwetrv 
to the extent of permanently crippling it. 
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36. Reference must be made in this place to the ambitious scheme of 
rationalisation undertaken some two years ago by certain prominent mill- 
owners of Bombay. The idea was to amalgamate a number of mills if a 
suitable basis and satisfactory assistance from the State were forthcoming. 
An expert valuer from Lancashire was engaged by the mills which had 
favoured the idea of amalgamation, and informal negotiations took place 
with the Finance Member of the Government of India and the Imperial 
Hank of India with a view to determine the exact measure of financial 
assistance which would be forthcoming in the carrying out of this idea. 
After prolonged con.sidcration, however, the scheme had to be abandoned 
owing to the financial and other difficulties inherent in it. 

(6) Reduction in Production Costs .—The Tariff Board in 1926 stated 
thar by far the greatest disability from which Bombay suffered was iji 
regard to its high cost of labour. It would be readily understood that, 
in view of the very high proportion of the total cost of manufacture 
represented by wages, reductions in cost of manufacture arc bound to be 
relatively small, if circumstances confine the economies which can be made 
to the othei' items contributing to the cost of manufacture. In the appendix 
to this representation, which deals with the action taken on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board, the costly and unsuccessful efforts made 
by the Industry to bring about a substantial reduction in labour costs by 
the introduction of “Efficiency” measures and the “Standardisation of 
Wages and of Musters” have been referred to in detail. The fact is that, 
unless ttio work-people them.selvas and those who have any influence with 
them <!an be persuaded to give up their unreasoning opposition to reforms 
of the nature ijrojected in 192fi, the disparity in manufacturing costs, which 
exists between India and some of her competitois for the Indian piece- 
goods trade, is likely to continue. 

It is a somewhat difficult matter to dogmatise, when scores of imlivi- 
<lual firms and a very large range of piodnets are concerned, as to tho 
exact extent of tho savings in the co.st of manufacture which have been 
effected in every mill, but despite the difficulties which have been experi¬ 
enced, there is no doubt that since 1927, the last full working year, 
substantial reductions in cost of manufacture have taken jilace in the 
great majority of mills. Definite economies have been effected in the cost 
of ijower, luel, stores iind iii-surance, and saviug.s have also been found 
possible by effecting cuts in tho salaries and number’s of the supervising 
stall'. There has also been a redirctioir in the number of workers employed. 
This ha.s been bi’ought about by the elinrination of all superfluous workers 
.arrd the introdrretion of High Drafting and other iroprovements in 
iimcliinery. The greater spindle and loom activity in 1931 as compared 
with 1927 lias also tended in most cases to bring down tlie cost of niarru- 
lacture per pound by spreading the standing oveihi'ad charges over a larger 
iri’Ofliiction, 

From such figures as the Association have obtained, it would appear’ 
that, compared with 1927, the co.st of maiirilactine of a pound of 20s grey 
ivarp yarn has come down by over o pies. The cost of weaving of a ])orrrid 
of standard calendered shirlirig lias during the same period been rcdiiceH 
by between 2 and 3 jries. As regards bleaching charges, the rediiition 
aiiiount.s to .3 pie.s jicr pound. Defailcd figures «ill be .siipplieil to tli(> 
Board at a later stage. 

The general eonchisioti to Ix’ derived from the rarious returns reicivial 
by the Association is that substantial economics have been effected iii the 
spiiiiiing department. But it has not been found po.ssihle to reduce weav¬ 
ing charges to the same extent. It may be added tb.at owing to the duties 
imposed on certain types of mill .stores, wliieU were hitherto imported free 
of duty, and the drop in the gold value of the rupee since September last, 
which ha.s resulted in a coiislderalile increase in the price of dyc-.stuffs, 
manufacturing cliargos will sboiv an iiicro.aso boieafter over the figures of 
1931. 

(c) Improvement of SeUing Orfiaidzution .—Although the Tariff Board 
were unable to make any definite rccomiiiondatioiis as to the relative advan- 
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tages of different methods of sale, consideration of their observations led 
the Millowners’ Assneiiition to focus attention more closely than baiore i)n 
sales methods and other allied questions. It was deehied neitlier feasible 
nor advisable that the selling agency system, which had so firmly estab¬ 
lished itself in Bombay, should be uprooted, but experience had shown the 
necessity of re-organizing it, and bringing it more in line with the altered 
conditions of trade. With this object, a number of meetings was held by 
the Chairman of the Association with the selling agents of the mills, and 
various suggestions were discussed. As a result, several improvements 
have been made in regard to the selling organization of mills. The political 
disturbances, which in 1930 led to frequent ‘harlals’ and closui'e ol the 
Stiilji Jetha Market, provided an additional stimulus to the movement for 
establishing a more intimate contact between Bombay mills and the various 
consuming centres throughout India. From a very recent return received 
from 19 of our members, covering 35 mills, it appears that 25 sub-agencies 
and/or retail shojjs have been opened in Bombay, and 130 iu the rest of the 
country in the course of the last four years. The amount spent during 
that time on travelling agencies and advertising propaganda is Ils. 2,31,000. 
AVhen the full figures are compiled, it will be seen that mills in Bombay 
have made very considerable ))rogress in the matter of establishing direct 
contact with up-country centres by means of sub-agencies, travclliTig 
ugeueies and the like. 

In addition, many mills have taken advantage of the exhibitions being 
held throughout India to advertise their goods. I)l 1930, a si)ecial Kxhibi- 
tion Train was run by the A.s,sociation at considerable cost. It toured the 
A'orthern India markets, and attracted widespread utteiitiiui. Since then, 
individual inills have taken advantage of other F/xhibiiioJi Trains run on 
the Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Peninsula llailways, and from the 
reports which have been received, the latest effort in this direction has 
proved a great success. 

For the lust two years, a special diisplay bus been organized at the 
Victoria Terminus, and every two or thveo weeks, individual members of 
the Association in turn display their gooils. The display is must effective, 
and thousands of people have an opportunity of seeing it every day. Very 
recently, sjjace has been booked by a large group of mills at the Chureb- 
gatu and the Bombay Central stations for similar disjilays. 

Last year, a special label was prepared hy the Association for the use 
of their members, its object was to singh? out the goods made hy the 
members of the Association, and to convey te the buyers a. warranty that 
the goods hearing the label were made out of Indian yaru, with Indian 
labour, by an Indian company. Up to date, nearly a hundred million of 
lhe.se labels Lave found their way into all parts oi India, cnn.stitutiug 
one of tile most effective pieces of inopagaiida undertaken by the A.ssoeia- 
tion. 

(d) Action taken on the recommendations of the Tariff lioiird. -Thin has 
been dealt with in a separate statement annexed to thi.s roprcsenta.tion, 
and all that need bo said here is i.hat every rccommeudation of imiiortaiiec 
has leeeived careful consideration, and where action on the lini's laid down 
has been found iiossible and desirable, snob action has eitliei' been taken or, 
at any rate, attempted. In certain directions, the .sneee,8.s achieved has 
been vciy considerable; in other.s, owing often to diffieulties beyond the 
Industry’s control, it has been disappointing. Tu the formei' category, the 
Indu.stry’s most noteworthy achievement has been the proKro.s,s made in 
the production of fine count cloth, and in the latter, the failure to get the 
workers to tend a larger number of spindles and looms per individual. 

(c) Growth and Diversification of Prndnetion. —This subject has been 
Uealt with at some length in the st.-iteniont referred to .above. What is 
sought to be emphasized in this place is that, as in most other lines of 
advance connected with cotton manufacture, the key to rapid progress in 
new styles and lines is the availability of sufficient finance for special 
equipment. The position of Bombay mills in this respect has been parti- 
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cuiarly unhappy. Protection was not given until 1930 when it was on the 
verge of collapse. The funds of the Industry had been almost entirely 
dissipated by six or seven years of continuous losses, and since 1930, the 
slump in the price of all commodities so reduced the purchasing power of 
India’s masses that the price of cloth had to be cut down to levels which 
made profits impossible even after Protection was given. Sir Gleorge Rainy 
circulated a note to the members of the Legislative Assembly when the 
Tariff Bill of 1930 was introduced in which he set forth the economic 
grounds behind the differential duties proposed by the Government of India. 
In that note, which also endeavoured to specify the extent of direct com¬ 
petition between Indian and imported goods. Sir George made the follow¬ 
ing important statement: 

“ To keep the industry alive during the next three years what is 
required is not encouragement to launch out into new forms of manu¬ 
facture, which involve new equipmout and more highly trained labour, 
but measures which will preserve to the mills tho markets in those 
classes of goods which they are already equipped to produce and for the 
manufacture of which their labour is trained. Any substantial increase 
in the production of finer goods means the expenditure of capital, the 
purchase of new equipment and improvements in the efficiency of 
labour, and three years would be over before much progi-ess could be 
made. In the opinion of Government, the proper time to consider 
what assistance the mill iudn.stry may require in order to extend 
its range and undertake the manufacture of the finer goods of which 
the present production is extremely small, will be when the Tariff Board 
enquiry is held in 1932-33.” 

In the light of this statement, and considering the poor financial posi¬ 
tion of several mills, the progress made by the Industry in certain direc¬ 
tions in the last two years mu.st be considered most satisfactory. The 
production statistics published by the Government of India would need to 
be supplemented in order to obtain anything more than a very general 
idea as to what has been accomplished; but they provide a general picture, 
the details of which can be filled in to some extent from information 
collected from other sources. 

In tho appendix wo have dealt with the progress achieved in Bombay 
in the production of finer counts. It will be useful in this plac^e to analyse 
briefly the developments which have taken place both in regard to the 
quantity and varietie.s of goods produced in mills in India. 

In the year 1927, the total production of cotton yarn in India amounted 
to 830 million pounds of which 43 million pounds were over 30s; in 1931 the 
production had increased to 937 million pounds of which 101 million pounds 
were over 30s counts. In Bombay, the total production of yarn in 1927 
amounted to 338 million pounds of which 16-5 million pounds were over 30s 
counts, In 1931, the total production of yarn was 311 million pounds, but 
this drop in prodiictiou was due to the average cmints spun being finer than 
in 1927. 

Tho average count of yarn mrun in Indian mills during the year 1931-32 
was 20'5 against 18'4 in 1925-26, whereas in Bombav it was 17'2 in 1925-26 
and 20-6 in 1931-32. 

In pieeegoods, India’s total production in 1927 amounted to 2,372 
milliards; in 1931 production had reached a record figure of 2,900 milliards. 
The production of dhoties, a large proportion of which is made from 
medium and fine count yarn, increased from 614 milliards in 1927 to 941 
milliards in 1931. In cambrics and lawns, all of which are made from fine 
count yarn, production increased, from about 5 milliards in 1927 to 38 
milliards in 1931. There was also a substantial increase from 612 milliards 
to 770 milliards in the case of longcloth and shirtings, but the figures give 
no indica.tion of the proportion of grey and bleached cloth produced, nor is it 
possible to deduce from them whether larger quantities of fine counts .shirt¬ 
ings were produced to match imported qualities. In T-cloth, Domestics and 
Sheetings, which are essentially coarse count cloth, production rose from 98 
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to 160 milliards. Coloured goods were produced to the extent of 695 milliards 
in 1927 but only to the extent of 647 milliards in 1931. This drop in 
production of coloured good.s is perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature of 
the 1931 production statistics. The drop in the total was entirely due to the 
falling off in production of coloured goods in Bombay City and Island Mills, 
which can be attributed to intense competition from coloured, printed and 
dyed goods and art. silk goods imported at phenomenally low prices 
from Japan. This type of competition in coloured goods from Japan though 
severe in 1927 was nothing like so serious as it is at present, when the total 
imports of coloured, printed and dyed goods and art. silk manufactures from 
Japan have amounted to 162 milliards as against 109 milliards in 1927. 

Iteasons for comparative failure. 

37. In the preceding paragraphs, we have given an account of the action 
taken by the Industry in different directions for rehabilitating itself in the 
light of the recommendations of the Tariff Board. The Industry, however, 
in spite of all these measures, is still in a depres.sed condition, and it is 
perhaps necessary to examine the reasons why the position has not improved 
since 1930, particularly in Bombay, and why the Protection given has been 
found to be ineffectual. 

38. (a) Delay in giving Protection. —In the first place it has to be 
emphasized that Protection was not given until nearly four years after its 
demand by the Industry, and during this period its financial position rapidly 
deteriorated. Had the Government of India appreciated at an earlier date 
the seriousness of the inroads that were being made by Japan, and the 
necessity of giving the Industry adequate a.ssistance to enable it to launch 
out into new lines of manufactures, the position to-day would undoubtedly 
have been more satisfactory. As it was, the mills in Bombay had to wait 
for a number of years and put up an unequal fight again.st foreign com¬ 
petition aggravated by labour trouble.s due to Commimistic influences, and 
no help was forthcoming until a crisis had been reached, which Government 
considered might affect the whole future of this important centre of com¬ 
merce and finance. Even when Protection was at last given, it was given 
for a limited period and for the limited object of maintaining its position 
in respect of business for which it was already eauii)ped. As Mr. Mndy 
had pointed out at the time, the period for which Protection was given 
wa.s far too short in which to iiccoinpli.sh anything substantial in the way 
of re-organization. When it is remembered that, at the time of writing, 
the Industry has only had ju.st over two years of Protection, adequate in 
some directions, but inadequate in others, and that the whole of this 
period has been one of abnormal depros.sion throughout the world, it will 
be recognized that the Industry could not possibly have benefited to any 
great extent. 

39. (6) SMke .1 of ions and 1939. —So far as Bombay is concerned, pro¬ 
gress was also hampered by the extreme disorganization caused by the 
two long and disastrous strikes during the years immediately preceding 
the passage of the Cotton Textile Industry Protection Act. They seriously 
crippled the Industry’s capacity in every direction, and retarded the 
recovery which might otherwi.se have taken place. On both occasions. 
Government had to intejwene, and after the strikes had gone on for a 
con.siderable length of time, committees were appointed under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr. Justice Fawcett and Mr. Justice Pearson respectively. 
Both these committees vindicated the fairness and justice with whi(?h the 
millowners dealt with their workmen, and a perusal of the reports of these 
two bodies will bring home to the Tariff Board the extreme difficulties 
millowners in Bombay are experiencing owing to the attitude of laboiir 
and its unwillingness to move with the times. The first strike took place 
as a result of the efforts the Industry was making to give effect to t,he 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, particularly those relating to the 
Standardization of Wages and Musters. The second strike broke out in 
the midst of the friendly discussion the Committee of the Association 
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were carrying on with the labour leaders on the various conclusions and 
recommendations of the Fawcett Committee. Both strikes were either 
engineered or kept alive by the Communist element which had acquired a 
hold over labour, and drastic measures had to be adopted by Government 
to deal with the critical situation which had arisen owing to its acti^ 
vities. 

40. The Association cannot too strongly emphasize the injury done to 
the Industry by these two prolonged and exhausting strikes during the two 
years preceding the grant of Protection to the Industry. These strikes 
entailed heavy losses on the Industry, and the dislocation they caused added 
to the difficulties experienced in the work of re-organization. 

41. Perhaps the most serious consequence of the prolonged strikes was 
the diversion of a substantial proportion of the business of Bombay mills 
to other centres. Cloth merchants naturally began to place thoir orders 
with mills in centres which could guarantee delivery with greater certainty, 
and once trade begins to go through other channels, it is difficult to regain 
it. This movement towards other centres was greatly encouraged later on 
by the frequent closing down of business in the Mulji Jetha Market through 
which Bombay Mills sold the bulk of their production. 

42. (c) Economic Crisis .—During the two years (which have followed 
the grant of Protection, other factors have ari.sen to add to the difficultie.s 
of the situation. Since 1930, aU the great countries of the world have been 
liassing through an economic .and finauviai crisis of unparalleled magni¬ 
tude. The prices of agricultural products as well as manufactuied articles 
have come tumbling down, and India like other countries is in the grip 
of a gre-at economic depression. By the middle of 1931, the situation liad 
l.akcn nil extremely grave turn, and the country’s credit and finances were, 
in a most seriou.s position. The whole situation was reviewed by His 
Rxcelleiicy the Viceroy on 14th September while addre.s.sing both Hon.ses of 
the J..egisl,nturc. In the course of bi.s address, Hi.s Excellency said “the 
situation for a country which is as dependent as India on the prices she 
realizes for tiia products of her fields is one of great anxiety”. 

43. An idea of the fall in the purchasing power of the Indian ryot can 
be obtained by a study of the Calcutta Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
for important commodities. We give below the index number for all eom- 
moditie.s taking the price in July 1914 as 100: — 

1929 .... 141 

1930 .... 116 

1931 ... . 96 

It will be noticed that in 1930 there was a fall of about 18 per cent 
over the 1929 figure, and in 1931, 32 per cent. The extraordinarily low 
level of prices prevailing since 1930 has further crippled the already low 
purchasing power of the agriculturist on which the Cotton Mill Industry 
almost entirely depends. The prices of Indian cotton, like the prices of 
other commodities, touched very low levels, .and the constantly declining 
teuiiency in prices from month to month from the commencement of 19.30 
until September, 1931, added greatly to the difficulties of the Industry. The 
value of stocks of cotton and cloth had constantly to be written down with 
(lisa,strous consequences to the working rc.sults. The gradual fall in prices 
also caused merchants to adopt a hand to mouth buying policy, and cloth 
and yarn offtake was reduced to the lowest possible limits. 

44. In September, p31, the rupee was unlinked from gold and subse¬ 
quently linked to sterling. As a direct consequence of this, prices of raw 
materials at once increased, and hopes were entertained of much better times 
for the Industi’y in gonera.l. Few mills, u’ere, however, long of cotton rit 
the time so as to benefit from a rise in the value of their cotton stocks 
It was equally^ unfortunate that no increase took place in the prices realized 
for cloth until several mouth.s later. Even then, the rise in price was 
extremely short-lived owing to the fact that in December, 1931, Japan also 
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went off the Gold Standard, and in the Interval, between September and 
December, had purchased very large quantities of American cotton. After 
Japan had gone off the Gold Standard, the value of the Yen fell with great 
rapidity to a level which made it very easy for Japanese manufacturers to 
compete effectively in price in all medium and fine count goods. 

45. (d) Laclc of Capital for new equipment. —Tn a previous paragraph 
reference has been made to a statement by Sir George Rainy which indicated 
that he was fully aware of the need for heavy capital, expenditure before 
really substantial progress could be made by Indian mills in the matter ol 
supplying certain types of imported goods. He referred especially to fine 
count cloths, but it is perhaps even more necessary to point out the need 
for capital expenditure in other directions such ns mercerizing, printing 
and finishing machinery, and last, bnt by no means least, the provision 
of wider reed space looms. Tn Bombay, the I'apid development of trade in 
fine shirtings, mulls and Calcutta dhoties is being held up owing to the 
relatively small proportion of looms capable of prodncing. cloth of over 40 
inches in width, and until this disabilitv is removed, the imports of Japanese 
grey shirting and Japanese .and Knglish mulls and dhoties are likely to 
continue to he substantial. In coloured goods, both imports and produc¬ 
tion are mainly of narrow widths, but to-day, Indian mills have difficulty 
in keeping their narrow looms running owing largely to the importations 
of cheap artificial silk and printed cloths, which are rapidlv displacing 
Indian coloured and fanev cloths. A start has been made in removing 
the disability from which Indio, suffers in the matter of printing and mer¬ 
cerizing plant, combing machinery and loom widening, hut the very slender 
financial resources of Bombay mills following seven ye.srs of heavv losses 
are nndouhtedlv holding up what must now necessarilv he considered as 
I'ssential for the satisfactory development of the Tndustrv. Apart from 
expenditure on mnehinerv for the nrndnetiou of new tvpes of goods, t,1v‘ 
losses of Bomhiir Citv mills durin.g the hast seven years have also .added 
to the difficulties which mills have felt in heeping abreast of the latest 
developments in spinning and we.avipg machinerv. It has. for instapce, 
been impossible for manv mills to replace old machinerv of low productive 
eapauitv as measured hv the lat'>st standards: it has also not been possible 
for most mills to adopt the TTigh Draft svstem of spinnipg which cuts out 
certain prel'mirarv operations .and reduces spinnipv costs. Tn manv 
directions also lack of finance has prevented the adoption of new methods 
and systems of manufacture, which increase production and reduce costs. 

DiffieuUies of the Industry. 

46. We shall now deal with some of the difficulties which have ham¬ 
pered' the growth and development of the Indian Textile Industr.v, and 
prevented it from supplying the full requirements of the country of yam 
and cloth. 

47. (a) Foreion Competition. —In the forefront must be mentioned the 
severe foreign competition, which has been such a marked feature of the 
trade in the last few years. It was not till 1929 that the Government of 
India were brought round to admit its seriousness. The. conclusions arrived 
at by Sir George Rainy in this matter were set forth in a note circulated 
to ail members of the Assembly at the time the Tariff Amending Bill was 
introduced early in 1930. He estimated that about 1.2-5 per cent, of the 
imports of piecegoods from Groat Britain, and 90 per cent, of the imports 
from all other countries, were directly competitive with the products of 
Indian mills. The Industry maintained that the extent to which United 
Kingdom goods directly competed with Indian manufactures was consider¬ 
ably underestimated, and as a result of informal discussions which took place 
during the time the Amending Bill was before the House, the proposals for 
taxation were modified to the extent that grey jaconets, etc., imported from 
the United Kingdom were made subject to the SJ annas specific duty, 
which may he taken as an admission of their directly competitive character. 
The Industry was also of th© opinion at the time that a considerably higher* 
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proportion of English dhoties competed against Indian dhoiies than Sir 
George Rainy and Mr. Hardy had estimated, and the substantial re-place¬ 
ment of English by Indian dhoties which has since taken place appears to 
indicate that the view taken by the Industry was more nearly correct 
than that taken by the Honourable the Commerce Member. It was common 
ground that at least 90 per cent, of the imports from other countries were 
directly competitive with Indian manufactures. 

48. Mr. Hardy in his report clearly brought out that Japan was India’s 
most successful and dangerous competitor. A study of the import statistics 
for the last three years amply confirms Mr. Hardy’s conclusion. There has 
been a very substantial fall in the quantities of cotton piecegoods imported 
since protective duties were impo.sed, but the drop in Japanese imports has 
been proportionately less than in the case of practically all other countries. 

49. The position in respect of total imports and the impoi-ts from the 
United Kingdom and Japan is summarised below: — 

Importx nf cotton piecegoods into India. 


(The figures are in millions of yards.) 


Year. 

All countries. 

The United 
Kingdom. 

J,tpan, 

1929 . 

1,910 

1,276 

521 

1930 . 

1,264 

797 

390 

1931 . 

741 

356 

336 


50, These figures of imports must not by any means be taken as indi¬ 
cating a definitely downward trend leading to a more or less complete replace¬ 
ment of the imported article by the home made product within a measurable 
distance of time. The boycott of foreign cloth and the acute distress pre¬ 
vailing in the country have l)eeij responsible to a considerable extent for 
the shrinkage of imports, and while it is true that the swadeshi movement 
has definitely given a fillip to the Indian Industry, the return of normal 
iwlitical and economic conditions may bring about some revival of the 
trade in imported cloth, and in that case it is very possible that Lancashire 
may regain a part, at any rate, of her lost trade in the finer classes of 
goods. 

51. Import.^ of ftoin Grei/ f.'ood.s.- The total importations from the United 
Kingdom, Japan and other countries in 1929, lOllO and 1931 are shown in the 
following table: — 

Imports nf plain gieg cotton piecegoods. 


(The figures are in millions of yards.) 


Year. 

All 

countries. 

The United 
Kingdom. 

Japan. 

1929 

433 

90 

326 

1930 

'255 

40 

210 

1931 

163 

27 

133 


62. During the same period, there has been a very substantial increase 
in the quantities of grey goods produced in Indian mills, but it is not 
possible to estimate the e.\act figure ouing to the fact that grey and 
bleached goods are not shown separately. Tlio increase in the production 
of grey and bleached good.s has, however, not been so great as the fall 
in imports of grey and ble.ached goods taken together. 

■53. Judged by individual totals making up the plain grey import classi¬ 
fication, it would appear that the specific duty imposed on grey goods 
has played its part so far as coarse grey styles are concerned, and that 
pvpn in medium count cloths like shirtings, English goods have been 
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effectively kept out. The case is, however, somewhat different in regard 
tn longcloth and grey shirtings of Japanese manufacture, of which imports 
are still heavj’—131 million yards in 1931. Compared to 1929, there has 
been a drop of over 200 million yards, but a considerable portion of this 
drop was probably accounted for by .smaller imports of shirtings of lower 
counts, and Indian mills still find difficulty in manufacturing the finer 
varieties of plain grey shirtings at a price at which they can compete against 
Japanese lines. 

64. About a year ago, four leading mills were supplied with samples and 
prices of certain typical lines of fine grey .shirtings, but none of them 
could produce similar qualities at competitive prices. Despite an increase 
in import duty since that date, Bomlmy mills are apparently unable to 
make the finer types of greys and sell them at a price which would cover 
the cost of manufacture including depreciation and interest charges. At 
the time of writing (May, 1932), a further drop in the prices of Japanese 
greys has made competition even more difficult than formerly. 

55. Import trade in Grey Dhoties. —The increase in the Indian produc¬ 
tion of dhoties has already been referred to in a previous paragraph of 
this representatio'n. The development which has taken place is of consider¬ 
able importance to Indian, and ijarticularly Bombay mills, and it would 
be a great advantage if they could retain the trade which they have 
captured at some sacrifice. Without substantia! Protection, they are likely 
to lose this ti'ade as the menace of Janane.se competition is fast growing 
and becoming more severe. The following are the figures of imports in 
the last three years: — 

Imports of Grey Dhoties. 

(The figures arc 

Year. 

1929 .... 

1930 ....■••• 2.7'/ oo 

■[9.qi. 28 59 

The ouantities of .Tapanese dhoties ,so f.ar imported may not appear great 
compared with India’s production, but the progress made has been steady, 
and the late.st quotations for well-known .Tapanese lines have been low 
enough to encourage the belief that importations will be on a much heavier 
s<'ale during the next few months than they'have been in the past. 

56. Imports of Bleached Goods. —The total imports of bleached goods 
from the United Kingdom, Jap.an and other countries are shown below: 


in millions 01 yards.) 

The United 
Kingdom. 

441 

otro 


Japan. 


49 



Imports of Blear.hed Goods. 




(The figures are in millions of yards.) 


ye.T,r, 

All 

countries. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Japan. 

1929 . 

.477 

446 

9 

1930 . 

360 

305 

26 

1931 . 

.263 

198 

54 


The figures in the above table summarize the position in regard to the 
hlc.'iched go/ids import trade. They also reveal the enormous strides being 
made bv Janan as a supnlier of bleached goods to India. The raoiditv 
with which she is developing her trade in white goods aives grounds for 
believing that it is only lack of sufficient nkint which is preventing her 
almost entirely supplanting England ns a supplier of certain types of bleached 
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goods to the ludiun market. Her progress .so far has been chiefly confined 
to shirtings and nainsooks, of which she sent to India last year 35 and Hi 
million yai'ds respectively. In both these lines, her sendings to India 
were greater than those of England. In bleached mulls, Japan appears 
to be obtaining a secure footing in the trade, and her progress in the 
near future is likely to ho rapid. 

57. The qualities of bleached goods sent by Japan are somewhat inferior 
to the English qualities they are replacing, hut they sell freely because of 
their much lower inieos. The limitations of the production statistics make 
it difficult to estimato wduit progress Indian mills have achieved during the 
last two years in the matter of bleachcid goods productio'n, but the full of 
over 200 million yurd.s in import.s may he taken as an indication that 
some increase has taken place. The prolcibility is, however, that unless 
the menace from .Japan is removed, the rate of India’s progress as a pro¬ 
ducer of bleached goods will he greatly retarded, and may even stop 
altogether. The recent increase in the import duty on bleached goods to 
31J per cent, appears to have in no way diminished the volume of .lapanese 
imports, and latterly, has been more than ollset by the fall in the rupee 
v.alue of the Yon. Mai'ket prims in India arc- |)rmtically the same as they 
were in September last year when the dnl.y and cotfon prices were con¬ 
siderably lower than they are to-day. 



.59. The figures given above indic.ate .a r<‘dncl.ion of 2(35 million xards 
of coloured goods itnportcrl int) India since 1929. Indian mills have, in 
tlie same interval, increasisl their production by only 17 million yards, and 
the coloured goods inodnction of Homhav City and Ishmd mills aetiiallv 
decreased by 10 million y.-irds. If om* goes back to the figures of coloured 
goods prodnetion for 1927, nliicb was a full working year for Bombay mills, 
tbe serious falling off in Bombay’s iirodnction of cidoiircd goods is even 
more apparent, Tbe reasons are nor. far to seek. .lap.anese rompetition! 
This competition is, liowever, often of an indirect character, and to arrive 
at an exact estimate ef its severity is, therefore, extremely difficult. 

60. What is happening is that both in the home and export market the 
eheap dyed and woven coloured good.s prmliiced t)v Indian mills are being 
Bubstilnted by .lapanese dved and printed styles, while the Ix'tter nnalitios 
of fnneies liave been rendered nnsaleahle by the indireet comnetition of 
Japanese artificial silk gfsnis sold at phenomenally low prices, and of which 
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imports during the last three calendar years have been respectively 16, 33 
and 72 million yards. The wholesale market price of these styles to-day 
(including merchant’s profit and a 50 per cent, duty) is less than 6 annas 
per yard. The full force of Japanese competition in printed goods has 
apparently not yet been felt, judging by the prices at which new styles 
and qualities are being offered, but at a suitable opportunity, it is hoped 
to place samples and price.s before the Board, which will indicate the need 
for greater protection against these classes of imports than is afforded 
by the present duties, 

61. A)tifi.clnl Silk Pieceaoods .—Reference has been made in the preceding 
paragraph to the indirect competition which Indian mills have to meet 
from Japanese artificial silk niecegoods imports. It was also the subject 
of a representation made to the Government of India in August last year 
(vide page 187 of the Association’s Report for the year 1931). At that 
time, it was considered that a 40 per cent, ad valorem duty combined with 
a specific minimum duty of Hs. 1-8 per lb. would he adequate for the 
purpose of protecting the handloom from direct competition, and the mill 
indu.stry from indirect competition. The Government of India in October, 
1931, raised the ad valorem duty (including surcharge) to ,50 per cent, 
but did not impose the specific minimum duty of Rs. 1-8 per pound. At 
the same time, the value of the import duty on artificial silk cloth as a 
mensure of Protection, particularlv to the handloom industry, was con¬ 
siderably reduced by the additional import duty impo.sed on artificial silk 
yam, which, had alreadv risen henvilv in price owing to India’s departure 
from the Gold Standard. The net i>esult has heen that a,s a protective 
men.snre, the duties on artificial silk pie<.'egoods have achieved little. Imports 
.nro, if anything, greater than in the p.ast, and mai-ket prices are not 
appreciably higher than when the dutv was increased. The desirability of 
imposing n prohibitive duty on artificial silk niece-goods might thereforo 
ho seriously considered by voTir Board in the joint interests of the hand 
and power loom industries of the conntry. 

62. Cnfion yarn imvorfx .—During the la.st three calender years, imnnrts 
of cotton yarns into India have hcen re.spectively 49, .34 and 32 million 
pounds, .and at first sight, it would .seem that the existing duties are 
sufficient, when comparison is made with the figures of Indian yarn pro¬ 
duction. This, however, is oplv nartially true, and if one examines the 
stati-stics in greater detail, it will he seen that competition in certain classes 
is extremely serious. In 31s to 40s grev singles yarn, for examnle, imports 
have been respectively 16. 1.5 .and 13 million Ihs. against a total production 
of 4.3, .53 and 64 million Ihs. In folded yarns .also, parficularlv 2/42s grey, 
competition is. and alwav.s has l)een severe, and prices lower than those at 
which Indian mills are at present able to manufacture. The existing duties 
.appear sufficient, however, to protect the great hulk of Indian yarn pro¬ 
duction in normal times. 

63. We shall now turn to a consideration of the niiestion of prices. 
The last Tariff Board pointed out in their report the difficulties thev 
experienced in obtainlnp- a satisfactory ha.sis for comparison in the nintfer 
of prices of Indian mill-made and Imported goods, and in naravraoh 8f 
of their report, stressed the desirahilitv of appointing correspondents in the 
various consuming centres, who would keep the trade informed of the 
tendencv of the markets. The A-ssocation adopted the sn.'.o.stion of tin- 
Tariff Board, and are kept more or less regularlv i-nforined of the course 
of nrices in the various centres. The renorts of their trade cnrrcsnondcnts, 
and of the representatives of individual firms, have been of eon.sidcrahlc 
value, to the trade, and have clearlv brought out the competition in price 
which has taken nlaee. Mr. Hnrdv has. however correctl'- pointed out 
in his report that Tnlllowners enii hardlv he expected to furni.sh infoi’matlnn. 
exeent in a verv few nartieular instances, ns to which imeovt.ed eloth is 
resnonsihlo for the failing off in sales of a nartienlar line. To onote Atv 
Hardy: “the niannfactnrer first fee^s competition in a particular cloth 
when he finds sales are falling off. huf it does not follea' that he (‘an 
jjpmudiatol.v s,iy precisely wliaf clot.1i is taking its plncp.” li often happens 
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that the prices of certain types of pieoegoods manufactured by Indian mills 
are aftected by the prices of imported goods of a widely different character. 
In paragraph 22 of his re|>ort, Mr. Hardy has given several instances of 
this type of competition whore mere comparative prices would not assist in 
arriving at correct conclusions; for example, competition between imports 
of cloth bearing a considerable amount- of size in competition with less 
heavily sized cloth woven from coarser yarns, or competition between 
imported printed goods and fancy woven goods produced by Indian mills. 
Fin.ally, Mr. Hardy goes on to say: — 

“ We have also to consider the indirect competition of goods of 
different quality, a matter of special importance, if a scheme of pro¬ 
tection should be contemplated since there is always the possibility that 
a rise in the price of an imported product may not drive the ourchaser 
to a local product of the same kind but rather to an imported product 
of a slightly different kind. A good example of this type of indirect 
competition is the supplanting of woven striped shirtings by fine printed 
drills. Conversely, in the absenco of protection the process may already 
have developed to a considerable degree. Area for area a fine cloth may 
be less expensive than a coarse cloth and a purchaser who requires a 
piece of cloth for a narticular purpose generally requires a definite 
area and not a definite weight. Thus ho may buy the finer cloth 
merely because it is cheaper whereas he would prefer the coarse cloth 
if he could get it at the same price, because it is more durable and 
better suited to his purpose.” 

64. It will thus he seen that the yigour of foreign competition is to be 
gauged not merely by the increase in quantities imported from a country, 
nor by a study of comparative prices, for there are often other factors, 
the effect of which it is difficult to define with precise exactitude. It is 
for these reasons that, in the preceding paragraphs dealing with foreign 
competition during the last few years the ruling prico.s of individual lines 
of imports are only infrequently quoted. 

65. One of the manv factors which help Japan to push her trade in 
the Indian markets is the superior efficiency of Japanese mills. Klsewherc 
in this represent.atinn can !«> found jin .account of the efforts made in Bombay 
to increase the efficiency of lalionr and the results so far achieved. These 
results anpoar somewhat Insignificant in comparison to what has Ixjen 
accomplished in .Tanan, hut one has to take into consideration the ditfienlties 
in the way of ranid reform. Indencndent observers hke Mr Arno S. Pearse 
have pointed out that while in .Tanan oneratives work ns manv machines 
as can he attended under fair conditions. labour in India is indolent hv 
nature, is steeped in usaqes and is ruled by caste. Differences of environ¬ 
ment, ohysinue, habits of life and education make it impossible to expect 
that the efficiency of Indian mill labour caji he brought to the .lapanese 
standard in the course of a few years. 

66. From figures published in the Tndo-Japanese Trade Bulletin in the 
early part of this voar. it would semn that de.snite the efforts ’’mde in 
Bomha.v, the dl.snarity between the efficiency of labour in India and Janan 
is increasing. In the last five voars, the number of spindles ner onerative 
in Japan has been nearly doubled, A similar increase has taken place in 
the productive capacity of the weavlns operative. Against these achieve¬ 
ments the progress made In India has been insignificant. The advantage 
which .Tanan has in the cost of lalvinr was brought out very clearly hv 
Mr. Sasnknrn of the Tovn Pcalnr Mills. Bombay, in his written staternent 
to the Fawcett Flnonirv Oominittee. He stated th.nt the averape number 
of looms attended by .a woman weaver in .Tanan was six, that her wages 
were annro''imntelv, Bs. 2-4 oer dav. and that the loom effieiency was f).5 
ner cent. Tie pointed out that in Borahiiv a weaver attended only to 
two looms for a wape of Its. 2 ner dav and that the loooi efficiency iras 
only 80 ner cent. On this basis, he estimated that the rpl.ntivp orodnetion 
ner weaver ner dav was .570 units in .Tap.an as ag.ainst IfiO units in Bomh.av. 
To other words, the production of cloth per weaver in .Tapan was about .81 



(iluas as tjroaL as in Bouibay. Mr. Sasukura also stated that in Japan, a 
sjcler ni tiio spuming department attended to 600 spindles lor a wage oi 
Its. I-1-1-6 per dai" with an elhcieuey ot 90 per cent. Against this a spinning 
side Doy in Uoinuay looked alter 161 spuidles lor a wage ol Ke. i iior daj 
n itli an efficiency of 80 per cent. On this basis, Mr. Sasakura estimated 
tnat the relative productions per side boy were 5,400 units lor a wage 
ol Ks. 1-14-6 111 Japan and 1,448 units lor a wage of lie. 1 ru Bombay, 
lie gave sinnJar ligures for all the main occupations in the mill, and 
included in the Japanese wage liguro au amount equivalent to 15 per cent. 
o\'er and above the money wage as expenses incurred by Japanese mills 
lor boarding, recruiting, etc. Tliese ligures go far to explain why it is 
tiiat the cost of production in India is much higher than in Japan diwpito 
a soniew’hat high individual wage paid lu that country. 

67. The figures of Mi-. Sasaknra are borne out by the “ Economist ” 
and by Mr. Arno S. Pearse in his well-known report on the Japanese Cotton 
Industry published in 1929. The Economist of 27th July, 1929, stated 
that although during the past three years the total spindleage had increased 
from 5,586,000 to 6,344,000 and the number of looms from 74,200 to 81,200, 
the number of operatives bad decreased from 180,000 to 152,000. In addi¬ 
tion, the average daily output in Eebruary, 1929, as compared with June, 
1926, showed au increase of 5-5 per cent, per ring spindle and 8-5 per cent, 
per loom. Mr. Pearse in his report has stated that the average number of 
ordinary looms per weaver was 5'5 in Japan as compared with less than 
2 in India and 4 in England. The special correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian (Commercial), writing on the 25th April, 1929, stated: 

“ 1 consider that the effect of cheap labour costs in Japan is now in 
danger of being too lightly passed over. After three months’ investi¬ 
gation of the cotton industry in Japan, 1 am of the opinion that 
Japanese labour costs in spinning are about one-halt, or little jaore 
than half, English costs, and that as regards the other expenses of manu¬ 
facture, the discrepancy is even greater. In weaving my figures show 
Japanese labour costs are about one-third of Lancashire ones.” 

This enormous difference between the output of the Japanese and the 
Indian operative has got to be given its due weight when assessing the 
efficiency of mills in India and their capacity to withstand foreign com¬ 
petition. 

68 . In connection with the development of the trade of Japan, it is 
instructive to consider the extent to which the Japanese Government gives 
ciicouragoment to the industries of the country, particularly in regard 
to the exi>ort trade. In paragraphs 20 to 24 of the report of the Cotton 
Mission appointed by His Majesty’s Government in 1930, the various forms 
in which State Aid is given have been clearly detailed. It is to be seen 
from those that the Japanese Government supports banking operations, 
loans money to all kinds of industries at low rates of interest, and. en¬ 
courages the formation of Export Associations or Guilds, whose operations 
it subsidises where necessary. The Government of Japan has further estab¬ 
lished a Bureau of Foreign Trade, and provides a very efficient service of 
Trade Commissioners in all parts of the world. A Bill w'as also recently 
passed authorizing Government, on the advice of the responsible minister, 
to reinibiirso exporters to the extent of 70 per cent, of losses incurred through 
Lli,shonouring of bills on .shiimienls to certain specified and undeveloped 
markets. The results of this enterprising jKilicy are to be seen in the 
enormous expansion of Japan’s export trade within the last few years. 

69. (ii) VifficiiUii's of Fimnce .—In the last few years, the difficulties of 
the Industry have been undoubtedly increased by tlie maintenance of the 
exchange value of the rupee at 1.?. 6 d. gold. This has adversely affected 
the purchasing power of the agriculturist owing to the lower rupee prices 
received for his crops, inid greatly reduced the margin left over to him 
for tho purchase of the necessities of life. In such circuinstances, it is 
scarcely to be wondered that his pureha.ses of cloth have been reduced to a 
minimum. 
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VO. Thu diffiuuiliub) ol tliu laclu.sti> owing to tlio BiiBtiiiiiud oifoit to 
niaiiitaiu the i ratio havu occu aggravated by the liigli bank rate wliieli 
lias iirovaileU iii liKlia lor a iiuiiioer ot years, partly as a couBeguencu oi 
tbc luajijpuialions ot e.\eJiaug<'. dependent as uoiiibay is tor its wording 
eapitai on tbu baiiKs, hei' iiiiils Jiave been spetially hard hit. llie dis- 
auvaiitage iii the luatior oi iiuerest ciiargcB I’rom wliicJi luUiaii nulls saner, 
as compared with nulls in i,aueashire and the United States ol ^Vnierica, 
iB very evident when tlie relative bank rates m tlie inree countries aro 
compared. 

7t. Ill 19d0, for example, the Jfank ot England made four changes in 
tlie Jiank rate, always m the downward direction, fcitaudiug at 5 per cent, 
at the coinmencement of the year, it stood at ti per cent, on ist May, and 
was later in the month reduced to per cent. The Bank rate in tJie 
United States was, in the first four moutlis of 1930, reduced from 4d to Hi 
ami further reduced to 2 per cent, in December. In India, the Bank 
rate remained at tlie high level ot 7 per cent. Irorn November, 1929 to 
April, 1930. .On Otli April, it was brought down to 0 per cent, and on 
loth .July' to 5 per cunt, and raised to i per cent, on 20th November, lu 
193t, the average rate for the wliole year worked out at 7'046 tier eeut. 
the serious eiioct of tliese very high interest rates on niauufacturiug costs 
will be evident from the iact that in October, 1930, the loans obtained by 
04 mills from banks and inanagiiig agents amounted to 7-08 crores on which 
interest at or above the prevailing bank rate had to bo paid. 

72. Early in 1931, the Committee in a letter to the Ooveriunent of India 
urged that facilities should bo given so as to ensure that industries should 
obtain their loans frou\ banks at figures luoiu nearly approximating to the 
rate for call-money. They suggested that the Covenmeiit of India might, 
if possible, nuiko some arraiigenicnt, in tlie iiiierests of both the Cotton 
Industry and the cotton grower, with the Imperial Bank of India under 
which the rate of interest lor tiiiaiiciiig stocks of raw material should securo 
oxceptioiiiil treatment when the Bank rate wiws d per cent, or higher. 
Uoverument, however, expressed their inability to intervene on the ground 
that the terms on wiiicli advances were made by the Imperial Bank wore 
entirely a matter of settlement between tlie Bank and its clients. Tlie 
Associatiou trust the Tariff Hoard will recognise tlie Imiulicap inflicted on 
the Industry by the high rate of interest, and will make recommendations 
to Government ealeulatod to minimise tlie ditticulties of the Industry in 
this icspcct. 

73. Apart from tho liigli flank late, iudustriul concerns find great diffi¬ 
culty in India in obtaining adequate finance on rca.sonable terms. Even 
when tho advance is against the liquid assets of a eoucern, it has to be 
guaranteed by the managing agents in spite of an adequate margin being 
retained by the bank. Advances against the li.\ed assets of a mill are rare, 
and aro only po.s.sible when the iiiainigiiig agents who guarantee them 
happen to be very substantial parlies. The enormous losses sulfercd by 
munaging agents personally during the last lew' years tbrough making 
themselves respimsible jointly with their mills for loans from banks, are 
alike indications of the difficulties under wliich the Industry has been 
carried on, and tlie risks run by those wlio control it. 

74. (c) Jiurtlcn of Taxofioa. -The J’rotectioii wliicIi was granted to the 
fiidu.stry in 1930 lias been in effect appreciably neutralised by the. burdens 
ot fresh taxation imposed on the Industry in September, 1931. The Asso¬ 
ciation would draw the 'I’ariff Board’s .special attention to the following 
now taxes and the eliects thereof on the Industry; — 

(i) an import duty of C pie.s per lb. on raw cotton; 

(ii) an import duty of 10 jior cent, on machinery; and 

(iii)- an import duty of 10 per cent, on dyes. 

75. The imposition of a duty on raw cotton is in direct contnivontioil 
of the principle laid dow'u by the Fiscal Gommission and accepted by Gov¬ 
ernment, that “ raw materials required for Indian industries should ordi- 
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iiaiily bo admittod Iroo ol tluL> Tliough osteusibly a roveuUc duty, it 
is in its application a tax on tlio pi-oduction oi' modiuin and finer counts 
ot yarn and cloth. Tho Tai'ilf Board laid it down as “ essential that 
Bombay should utilise to the lull tho natural advantages it possessos in tho 
matter ot olijiiate and ol its situation in respect of imports of American 
or African cotton for tho production of goods oi higher quality than 
they have done in the past'. The .Industry has not been slow to follow 
this advice, and tho production of yarn of luedium and finer counts has 
gone oil increasing from year' to year. This has been made possible by the 
nse of African, Kgyptian and American cotton of a typo which is not 
grown ill India. The total quantity of cotton ol an inch and over staple 
yrown ill ludiii iy vtjry liiuitetl, und uiuht td tlio cuttuii whitih is iuiportcd 
docs not, therefore, enter into competition with the indigenous growtli. 
Whatever tho effect of tho duty on the iiricc realised by the Indian culti¬ 
vator, it has resulted in increasing tho cost of iiroduction in new lines of 
cloth for which a market has been created in the last few years. 

7C. The 10 per cent, duty on niachiiiery is equally indefensible. The 
b'iscul Cojiimissiun stated that they could not approve ol tho principle of 
taxing macliiuery for the purpose ol revenue, and reeoinniendod the removal 
ol the then e.xisting duty ol 24 per cent, being definitely of the view that 
the revenue duty on machinery was undesirable in the present stage ol 
the country’s development. 

77. The duty oii dye-stuffs has come at a particularly inopportune 
moment. Owing to the departure of Cireat Britain from the Gold Standard, 
and tho linking of the rupee with sterling, the price of Gerinan and other 
dye-stuffs lia.s gone up oonsidorabiy, and the atlditioual handicap of a ten 
per cent, duty must seriously alioct ilio coloured goods trade ot Indian 
mills, which is already being threatened by imports of printed and artificial 
silk goods from Japan at prioes which defy competition. 

78. Those now impo.sts add to the burden ol taxation which is already 
heavy, partioularly in Bombay, whore high Municipal taxation and the 
Town Duty on cotton are, among other things, draining away largo sums 
of iiioiioy troiii tile mills. JlclorciKO must be made hero to tho inconio-tax, 
though at a time whoii tho industry has boon inuking losses, ^ the tax may 
not bo regarded as a iiiattor of serious conoeiii to it. Jn Great Britain, 
however lieavy bo Llic inoidonco oi iiicoino-Lax, it is levied at any rate, on 
profits; and industrial and trading ooncerns are allowed to carry forward 
losses lor .six years. In India, tiic iiioome-tax law lias not been amended 
in this respect, iii spite ol the assuraiices given in the past by the Finance 
Member and the result is that tlio lucoiiic-tux here is in effect a tux on 
capital and not on profits. 


Speciul DifficulHoi of Bombay. 

79. Ill addition to the gonoral diUicnltie.s ol the Industry as a whole, 
Bombay mills arc subiwt to .somewhat greater handicaps than mills in 
other parts of India in fho matter of local taxation and water charges. 
Hefereneo lias been made in .in eailier (sirtion of this representation to the 
efforts made to get the 'I’own Duty on (•otton ol Ko. 1 per bale reduced in 
aecoidanoo with the l•ecolulm!lldation.s ol (he Taiili Board of 1926, and to 
I be jimdeqiiacy of tbo rediwtion wliicli has been obtained in the price of 
water. The lian<licat> from which Bonihay mills suffer in this respect is 
.strikingly hronght out hy a eoiiinarisirn of tho rates and taxes paid by two 
mills of very similar capaeitv in Bombay ami Ahmedahad. The Bombay mill, 
aeeonling to its I'J.'iD balaiiee shoot, paid Bs. 2.S,()()U by way of general tax 
lialalkhoro tax, water elmrgos, 'I'owii Duty and Cotton Cess, as compuren 
with Ks. S,B81 paid by llie Aliinedabad mill. 

80. Amithor special disadvantage from wldeli Bondi.-iy mills suffer is the 
relatively bighor [niees w bieb Imvo to he paid for Indian cotton owing to 
Rioater di.stanees from cotton growing areas. 'Ibis disadvantage is, however, 
counterbalanced to some extent by tho greater range of cottons readily 
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available to them, and the absence of railway freight on cotton purchased 
from abroad for the production of finer count cloths. 

81. Over and above these disabilities, Bombay mills sutfor considerably 
in comparison with mills in other parts of the country in the matter of 
labour costs, owing to the high level of wage.s i>aid. The disparity in wage 
rates between Bombay and most ui>conntry mills is very marked, but 
what is jierhaps of greater significance is the fact tliat in a large city 
like Ahmediibad, wlicre the cost of living is cominirable with that of .Bombay, 
the wage hill per f,000 spindles and jmr 100 looms, according to an estimate 
liascd on the Wage C'en,sus of 192C, is snhstantially lower than in Bombay. 
A certain amount of progress ba.s been made since tliat time in reducing 
the wage bill of the spinning .side of the Industry in Bombay, but littio 
or no iirogress has been po.s.silile in the matter of weaving csists, and it 
has to be admitted that even to-day the wage bill of Bombay mills comparos 
unfavourably witli that of Ahmodahad. This matter has been continually 
receiving the attention of the Committee of the Association, and they would 
welcome any suggestions which the Board may make for dealing with this 
particular problem. 

82. Another factor wliicli has ojicrated to the disadvantage of Bombay 
mills in recent years is the grave disorganization caused to trade and 
industry in the City by reason of its being the centre of political trouble. 
Since the beginning of 1930, there has lieen a succession of hartals in the 
principal markets of Bombay, which has greatly interfered with normal 
conditions of trading. Business in cotton and clotii markets has been 
diverted to other centres, with .serious consetiuenccs to Bomb.iy’s trade and 
industry. Operations in the Stock Market are subject to the same unsettling 
influences. Had normal political conditioms prevailed, there is no doubt 
that the econ<)n^ic iiosition of mills in Bombay would not have deteriorated 
to anything like the extent to which it has <lone. It is a matter of singular 
misfoi'tune that the henellcial and far-reaching effects of the swadeshi 
movement should have been neutralized in this manner by a long-drawn 
and most unfortunate conflict between the forces of Government and 
the Congress. 

What protertioii has achieoed. 

83. fn the inecodiiig pages wo have dealt with the positimt and ueods- 
of the Indu.stry, and wc proixise now to indicate as briefly us possible, 
and in a very general way, what Protection has achieved, and why it is 
necessary to continue it and make it more effective. 

84. If the position during the last two years is examined, it must, 
we think, he admitted that the country has undoubtedly benefited by the 
measure of Protection which has been accorded to its greatest national 
industiy. The production of the mills Iras increased by 600 million yards 
of cloth, and 107 million pound.s of yarn since 1927, whie^h may be taken 
as the last normal working year. At a mcxlest estimate, this must have meant 
the omployment of at least 60,000 additional workers, and the payment of 
over a crore and a half in the shape of wages alone. Had the Industry not 
lieen afforded a shelter in 1930, the prohahilitias are there would have been 
an actual falling off in both production and employment. The real signi¬ 
ficance of this can be apjireciated when it is considered that, while the 
Industry has made considerable lo-Sses in the hast few years, it has found 
employment for an increasing number of people at rates, which, so far as 
Bombay and most other centres are concerned, are equal to those enjoyed 
by the oper.atives during tho heiglit of the boom. 

85. Indian ipills, in additiim, have used a larger quantity of Indian 
cotton than ever hofore. Figures of cotton consnmptioii show that from 20 
lakhs of halos in 1926-27, the coniuinption has gone up to an average of 
2.3 lakhs during tho last three years. If, as seems likely, .Japan’s purchases 
of Indian cotton are liable to diminish in the future owing to the increasing 
proportion of medium and fine count goods now being iiroduccd in her mills, 
the importance of a healthy cotton industry to the well-being of the eulti- 



vator in this country needs no stressing. At the present moment mills in 
India are obliged to use a certain proportion ot I'oreign cotton, but with 
tho increasitig efforts made by the Agricultural Departments and the Indian 
Central Ciottoii Committee for improving the grade and staple of Indian 
cotton, it may confidently be expected that India’s dependence on foreign 
cotton for the production of finer classes of goods must diminish in time.. 

86. Anothei' positive result which may be put down to the credit of 
the Protective duties is the enormous imi)roveinent which has taken place 
in the (luality of Indian goods. The variety and excellence of the products 
of Jiidian mills have been widely recognir.ed, and a comparison with the 
classes of manufactures of a few years ago will show the great strides tlie 
Industry has taken in the dirccition of improving its output. AVc proposo 
to submit to tile lioard a I'unge of samples which would convey an idea 
ot tile way in which the Industry in India is trying to displace the better 
classes of goods whicli used exclusively to come from foreign countries only 
a short while ago. 

87. These results have been achieved without any sacrifice of the interest 
of the consumer. A study of the course of cotton and cloth prices during 
the last few years, and the index •number of wholesale prices, will show 
that, in spite of successive increases in duties and the shrinkage in imports 
of cloth and yarn, prices have not been inflated to the detriment of the 
coasuincr. As a matter of fact, even to-day, with all the assistance which 
tho duties are affording, mills are not able to realise a fair selling price, 
and in any consideration of the problem, the question of securing to the 
Indian manufacturer a price which reimburses him for his cost, and which 
secures liim a reasonable return on the capital locked-up in the Industry 
must occupy the foremost place. 


The protection thut is required. 

88. Wc .shall now deal briefly with the effects of specific and ad valorem 
diitics, and indicate the method by which a given measuie of Protection 
can l)e rendered effective for the purpose for which it is granted. 

89. The chief defect of an ad valorem system of duties is that, during 
a period of falling i)rices, the extent ot Protection afforded by any parti¬ 
cular rate of duty is continually fluctuating and diminishing. On the 
other liand, in a period of rismg prices, the incidence of the duty might 
prove unnecessarily heavy, other factors remaining the same. We are not 
on that account arguing for a specific duty for each and every type of 
cloth, based on the difference in the cost of manufacture in India and the 
cost in the country from which it is imported, for we agree that such a 
system might result in administrative difficulties; but we believe that it is 
possible to devise a system of minimum specific duties on all the main 
classes of imports. This has already been done in the case of grey goods, 
and provided the minima were sufficient to obtain a fair selling price for 
those classes of goods which the indigenous Industry might find it advisable 
to manufacture, the extension of specific duties to dhoties, bleached, printed, 
l)ieoe dyed and woven coloured goods would afford adequate Protection 
to tlic Industry. Such 8|>ecific duties would have to be fixed at a level which 
would bring up the price of imported goods to a parity with what tho 
Hoard might consider to be a fair selling price for the local manufacturers. 

90. It may, of course, he argued that in order to protect a wide classi¬ 
fication of goods, tho import duty-—whether specific or ad valorem in character 
—would necessarily have to be fixed at a rate which would protect mills 
against competition from goods of the highest value in that class. This 
may be so, but it does not follow that on this account, the consumer would 
be viiiduly penalised in respect of tlu' prictis paid for goods of a lower average 
value, on whicb tfio speeific duty would give more Protection than necessary; 
As a matter of fact, the experience of the last few years has shown that 
the prices realized for coarse grey goods on which the existing minimum 
specific duty has been equivalent to a high ad valorem duty, have been 
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liousistcutl^ Lolow a lair soiling price, and at times, below the cost ol 
luuuulacture, not taking into consideration any protit and depieciation. 
wnat in eiiect iiappens is tnat internal conipetitiou is suUicieut to keep 
down prices to normal levels, and in tunes ol economic stress snob us India 
Inis deoil ijussiug tlirougli, even to uneconomic levels. 

'll. Aiiotlier tact vvlueb lias also to be borne in mind in tliis conaeetioii 


is tliat tile prices tUruugtioul a ciass must continue to bear a lairly close 
relatiousliip vvitn eacli ottier, lor a dealer would naturally reluse to pay a 
price lor coarse goods wliicli was entirely out of relatiousliip to tlio price 
at wliicli lie could purchase finer cloths of the same general cliaracLcr. It 
IS, Id tile opiiucu Ol my Uoinniitlee, an indubitable lact that the adequacy 
ol Luc I'roLoction atforded to coarse grey gooiis has not unduly penalised 
tlic consumer, and mat tlic grant ol adequate I'rotecUoii in other liasses 
ol goods, wliether attained by way ol uuiiiiuuiu specilic or ad calarem duties, 
would not be against his interest, as Indian mills and the haiidlooui iudustiy 
are already in a position to supply the gieat bulk or the country's require¬ 
ments, ana with adequate I'rolectioii, could rapidly tievelop thqir production 
ol cloth. 'I’no danger apprehended by Sir Ueoige Rainy of placing an 
undue burden on tiie eoiisumcr if lines which had hitherto not been maiiu- 
iuetured in any large quantities were protected, lias been ijroved to be 
unreal, judged by tlie progress made by the industry and the prices realissed 
tor Its miuiutaevuies in me last two years, and we have no hesitation in 
submitting that the country would undoubtedly benelit if the Industry were 
protected iii such a luauncr as would nut only assure it oi a reasonable 
price for the products it is turning out, but would also assist the rapUl 
uevelupment ol new lines oi nianufaetures. 

!i:i. Tins is the proper place lor dealing with the point which has been 
made iii an earlier paragraph in wliieh wo relurrod lo the advantage wliicli 
Japan liad denied owing to her currency reiiianiiiig on tlie gold basis lor 
nearly uuee iiionuis longer than Jiidia, during which time she pureliased 
nearly t«o luuiioii bales of American cotton. Since the Ven was divorcoil 
il'oiii gold. Us e.s.euaiige value in terms of the rupee has depreciated with 
great rapidity, irnd now stands at roughly io iioi ee.lit. Jess than when 
both the leu and the Rupee were linked to gold. This has meant that in 
eompalisou with iudia, Japan has been able to buy her cotton very cheaply, 
and nas added to that advantage by being able to sell what represents her 
cost ill maiiulacture at a lo per cent, lower rate in terms of rupees than 


she could do lornierly. 

Uo. .ft may be argued that this dual advantage is only tompoiaiy, since 
her future purchases of cotton will liave to be made at relatively high Ten 
rates; but with nearly 11 milliou bales ol cheap cotton on hand, there is 
every prospect of her placing very large quantities of clot i on the Indian 
market at prices against which it will be impossible for Indian 

nulls to compete. The quantity and prices ol Japanese imports dunng 
the ne.Nt low luiiiiUis will require to be most carefully walebod, and it 
iiuiiorts to India are abnormally heavy, or exceptionally elioap, the bovern- 
meiit of liulia should, in the opinion of the Committee of the Association 
be given powers simiiur Lo tlmse given to the .board of irude in Liiglaiid 
under the Abnormal liiiportatioiis Act of WoveiD.bei, i'JJi. 

<11 If the TeniRnpee exclmnge remains rmuul about its pie.sent level, 
leimeiv lb iier cent, below wbnt it was when both countries were on the 

o f s’miidard, Japan will retain a povnianeut advaiitap of about h per 

eeut ever ludui owing to the fa-et that the rupee equivalent ot her cost of 
mauufaeture, wliicli probably varies between .00 and (jo pel' cent. ^ 

total cost of production according to the type of goods, produced, will be 
5 iiereent lower than what it was during the two years previous to 
deivuture from the bold fetundard. Kven had additional handicaps 
nM beeif hu 0 ^ 0,1 The Indian Industry in the form of duties on stores, 
not been pa. cotton, the advantage which Japan now has owing 

irthHow mpee value of the Tell would fiave been more than sufficient to 
offserthe 6i per cent, increase in import duty imposed on her goods by 



tiie Supi)leuiantury Budget of September, 11)31. It will, my Committee think, 
be recogiiiBed that in view of tlie vagaries of international exchanges, pre¬ 
vailing at ijresent, the Goveinment of India cannot effectively follow a 
policy of discriminating Protection unless it is armed with powers to enhance 
tlie tarifi duties automatically to the extent required to cover depreciations 
below the parity which existed when India was on the Gold Standard. 

1)0. We have now dealt with every aspect of the industry, and shown 
not only the difhculties with which it is confronted, but also the efforts 
which have been made during the last few years, at any rate, to rehabilitate 
its fortunes. The point we desire to emphasise in this place is that it is 
not only the industry in Bombay that is passing through a rieriod of 
acute depression, but in the other centres also, where the Industry has 
been established, its position has been far from happy. Wo shall forward 
at a later date, figures which will establish this contention. It is our sub¬ 
mission, however, that even if it was a case of saving the Bonibay Mill 
Industry alone, there is imperative necessity for taking that course of 
action. As the Government of India stated in their letter, dated the 13th 
January, 1930, to the Cbaiririau of the Association; — 

“ The assistance required by the Bombay cotton mill industry 
becomes of national importance not only (and perhaps not mainly) be¬ 
cause ol the capital invested in it, but rather because of the unemploy¬ 
ment wliich would result from tlie shutting down of a number of mill.s 
and because of tlic inevitable reactions on the commercial life of the 
city and the large number of persons not directly connected \ntb tJlo 
industry wJio would suffer from its failure. It is from this point of 
view that the Goveinment of India must approach the question.” 

If the Government of India had brought the agriculturist into this picture, 
realising tlie link whicli exists between him and the industry, tliey woukl 
have expressed more adequately than they did the repercussions of tlic 
collapse of the Industry on the economic life of the country. 

90, It only yeinains to add that if the Board arc satisfied that tlio 
(amtinued existence and progre.s.sivo development of the Industry is a matter 
of national importance, that those wlio control it are continually trying 
to improve its nictlieds uml organisation, and that the assistance given hy 
the imtioiL duties I as beneiiteil the liidustiy and tlie couiitiy in nmn.v 
ways without injuring the intorcsls of Ihe consumer—if the Board aro satisfied 
about these imitteis, wo would urge them to recommend measures which 
would effectively salcguard the Industry against u.steriial competition, and 
ensure it a fair selling price for its products. 


ABBJfiNDiX 1. 

Aclion taiccn bij Buinbiiu Militi on, f/n; recommendations made by ihe Tariff 

Board of JOSf!. 

Pm a, bS of the Board’s Iteport: lime Material—Ilcdyc (,'on,l ra.rts. —On the 
publication of the 'I’ariff Board’s lleport, the quostiuu of llwlgo (,'outracts 
«as, at the instame ol the A.s.sociation, again taken up by the Board of the 
blast ludiai Cotton .\sso(;iatioii, and copies of the scheiuo .suhmitted by 
Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell A. Co., us modilied hy the Hoard, were 
cireulatod to the Kepre.scntiitive Committee inviting suggestions. 

In response to tliis eircular, one of the niemhers of the Kust India Cotton 
Association submitted propo.sals for the establishment of four lioilge contrails. 
'I’he Committee of the Association, w'ho had an oppoi-tmiity of studying them, 
found them, with certain minor alterations, to be an imi>roveinent on tlio 
proposals put up by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., and they, there¬ 
fore, urged the East India Cotton Association in March, 1928, that these 
proposals, with some uiodifieations suggested by the (loinniittee, should be 
accepted as a first step. But for some time no further action appeared to 
have been taken by tlic East India Cotton Association. The matter was, 
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tlioreloro, again takon uj) ky tlie C'oimuittee, and the attention of tlie East 
India Cotton Associutiou Avas invited to tUo desirability of introduciaj^ reforms 
in. Hedge Contracts. A special sub-eouuuittee of tile East India Cotton 
Association was appointcil to examine this <|iiestion, hut it transpired 
■subsequently that an amendment of the Jlonibay Cotton Contracts Act was 
uudei' consideration by Government, and the sub-connnittee did not, therefore, 
proceed with its work. 

Submitting evideuce before the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act Committee, 
which w|as subsequently appointed by Govei’mnent, the Association urged the 
institution of three Hedge Contracts as below'—• 

Lontract No. 1 .—The present Wo. 2 E.G.M.G. Broach Contract and tho 
priisent Wo. 5 G.M.G. Southerns Contract be amalgamated into one coiitraot, 
that the staple he specially determined for each growth, and that iio cotton 
under J inch staple should be tendorable against tho contract. Tlie standard 
lair average staple of the season as laid down in Schedule A with reference 
to the Broach Contract to be abolished. 

it was also suggested that Moglui cotton from tho following stations in 
the Nizam’s State .should be included in this contract, provided they are not 
under ^ iuch in staple; — 

Latur, Nauded, Puma, Uiiiri, Bhaisan, Kirkley, Mukhed and Parbhani, 
and that no cotton under Good should be touderable against this contract. 

Months of delivery;—March, May, July, September and Wovember. 

Contract No. M .—The present contracts Nos. 3 and 4 Oomras be amalga¬ 
mated into one contract and proviso added that only F. G. to Fine cotton bo 
tendered from the beginning of the year until the end of May, and after that 
period only Good to Fully Good. 

This contract should include Northern Gowraiie cotton of the Nizam’s State 
from the stations of Bars! and Jalna. Cotton tendered against this coutruct 
to be medium staple and not less than i inch. 

Months of delivery ;—January, March, May, July and September. 

Contract No, 3 .—The third contract should be the same as the present No. 1 
Bengal Contract. 

Grade.Good to Fully Good. 

Staple . ... Not to bo defined. 

Months of delivery:—January, March, May, July, September and 
November. 

Tile jiiajority of the Cotton Coiitj'ucts Act Coanmitteu recommended that 
the existing five Hedge Contracts should be ret.ained of which not more than 
4 .should bo in operation at one time. The Broach Contract was, however, 
widened by the addition of Uplands growths of the Dharwar District and 
Kuniptas. 

The Association considered the contracts as framed would leave the door 
open to squeezing in certain months of the year, and in eominniiicating their 
views to Government on the Cotton Contracts Act Committee’s repoi^, held 
that it would he desirable to include Southerns and a portion of the Moglai in 
the Broach, and the lemainder of the Moglai in the Oomra contract. As an 
immediate measure, the Association also suggested the inclu.siou of 
Karungannis and Cainbodias of a minimum staple of iii the Broach 
Contract. 

These reforms were not acceptable to the East India Cotton Association, 
who have recently notified certain i^roposed alterations in theii- Articles and 
By-Laws, strictly in accordance with the majority recommendations. 

Para. .O/i. Find and Power—No eronomie.'S 2 ^os.’<ible, in fmwe.r coxtn .— 
.Altliongh tlie Tariff Board i-cperted that no <'Conoinie.s could be efl’ceted in 
the cost of electric jiower, the conelusioiis of a sub-committee of the Assiioia- 
tion, assisted by technical advisers, led to somewhat different conclusions. 
Later on, with the help of technical advisers, a pamphlet was issued to all 
mills in which it was demonstrated that substantial savings could be effected 



if mills installed their own power unius in preference to taking power from 
the Tata Hydro Electric Power* Supply Companies. The Association, there¬ 
after, approached the Power Companies for a reduction in rates, and after 
protracted negotiations, an appreciable reduction in I'ates for bulk eonsuitiej-s 
was obtained. The net effect of such reduction over the Indristry as a 
whole in Bombay is a saving of about 9 to 10 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Para 57. Water — The, supply of cheap water is a matter of very great 
importance to the Bombay Mill Industry .—When the Tariff Board reported, 
the rate of water charged to the Mill Industry was 16 annas per 1,000 gallons. 
But owing to the persistent efforts made by the Association through their 
representative in tho Corporation the rate was first. redut;ed to 12 annas 
and subsequently to 10 annas, at which rate it stands to-day. 

The rate of 10 annas for water used in a manufacturing industry like 
tlie Cotton Mill Industry, where the consumption, apart from water irsed 
for drinking purposes, is enormous, if anything other than grey goods are 
produced, is excessive. There appears to be no reason for charging cotton 
mills at a higher rate than private consumers, who pay on a valuation basis, 
and for whose supply, very considerable exj)enditure ha.s to be incurred. 
The correct rate for water supplied to mills, taking into consideration the 
statutory principles laid down in Section 140 (a) of the City of Bombay 
Municipal Act, should certainly be not more than 6 annas per 1,000 gallons. 

The higher charge for water in Bombay has undoubtedly affected the 
development of the bleaching side of the Industry, and to that extent, has 
hampered the diversification recommended by the Tariff Board of 1926. 

It i.s noteworthy that a serious attempt was made by the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Corporation to inci'ea.se the water rate of mills in November, 
lOdO, to 12 annas per 1,000 gallons, but this attempt was not successful. 
There is, however every likelihood of a further attempt being made to get 
the mill water rate increased in the near future if the finances of tlie 
Corporation do not improve. 

Para. 5S. Necessity of closest supereision over mill-stnres by Managing 
.A.gents .—The Tariff Board say that there is no department in the Mill 
Industry in regard to which {’barges of corrufition were more rife than in 
I'egard to tho purchase fjf mill-stores, hut they admit they bad no 
direct evidence in support of tlii.s chjirge. 

It is somewhat difficult to meet a vague allegation of tliis character. The 
best answer that can he provided is that the co.st of store.s per unit of 
production in Bombay is lower than in any otlier centre of the Industry in 
India. This may, to same extent, be .accounted for by the fact that no rail¬ 
way freight has to be incurred, but the circumstances certainly goes to show 
that there cannot possibly be any serious laxity in the purchase or use stores. 
Since the Tariff Board reporte<i in 1927, oven greater economies have been 
practised, and the stores bill in most mills is distinctly lower than in 1927, 
after making all allowances for drop in prices. 

Para. 59. Level of Wapes —The only aUernative to a reduction in vmges 
is increased efficiency ,—The standardized scheme of wages and muster was 
designed among other things to increase the individual efficiency of the opera¬ 
tive, especially in the spinning and preparatory departments by; — 

(a) increasing the number of machines attended by one man; 

(b) doing away with a certain number of extra men; and 

(c) granting higher wages to the remaining men. 

The principle of the scheme, as far as the spinning section is concerned, 
was approved by the titular loaders of the workers as far back as 1928, but 
every effort has been m.ade by them since to block any advance in this direc¬ 
tion, and though some progre.ss had undoubtedly been made in the last 
few years, it has not been an.vthing like so substantial as it might have been 
if the co-operation of labour and their leaders had been real. 

In addition, certain ine.asures referred to by tho Fawcett Committee ns 
“ Efficiency Schemes ” have been introduced by the Sas.soon and Finlay groups 
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of mills and in the Kohinoor Mills. Their immediate extension to other 
mills in Bombay has, however, been rendered difficult on account of the fact 
that: — 

(i) the production and machinery of the mills adopting such schemes 
have to he more or less atandardijied, and this is not possible in 
small units; 

(ii) though the efficiency measures have received the approbation of 
the Fawcett Committee, labour loaders have .strenuously oppo.sed 
all measures for increasing the efiRciency of the individual 
operative.* 

The Fawcett Committee found that the ** Efficiency Scheme was fair 
and reasonable ”. but angvested that “ it would be more conducive to allevia¬ 
tion of consequent unemployment to have a gradual adoption of the scheme 
bv the mills, and not its xim'iilfaneoiis adoption by all ”, and it is along these 
lines that progress may he gradually made. 

Briefiy stated, these Efficiency Schemes” were designed to achieve an 
'ncrea.se in the industrial effieiencv of the workers along the lines, which 
have been so snccessfnllv adopted in m.anv other countries, where during the 
last few yea.rs, nreat progress has been aebieved bv the alloeation of more 
machines or spindles ner operative. Anv advance of this character has 
been bitterly opposed both bv the operatives and their leaders, and even 
to-dav, mills experience the very gre.atest difficiiltv in nllocatinar more maebines 
or spindles to an operative than be was in the habit ef attendinc’ sav .RO 
ve.nrs .ago, desnite enormou.s improvements in maebiucrv and methods of 
oroduction. The same difficiiltv as Bombnv mills experience has bad to be 
'■nntended ag.ainst. though in a lesser degree, in other centres of the Industry 
in India, and the lack of success so f.ar achieved is nndonbtedlv ope nf the 
reasons why costs of production in certain eonntries are lower than in India, 
desnite the payment of very much higher wages in those countries. 

There is no doubt that the unreasoned bostilitv of l'>bopr to the intro, 
dnetion of the “ Efficiency Scheme ” lias bamnered the development of fine 
spinning in India, and Is one of the reasons whv ro‘ts. and narf.iculavlv 
"'caving costs in this country, .arc out nf proportion to wbnt they are in 
.lapan. 

Pfirn FiO. Mninfon'’iirf nf IrThoii.r rr'erre for mirtin'li'nin oh.scntcosin.— 
Tile bio'll percentno'e nf absenteeism in Bombav Mills is adniittedlv one nf 
the tactnis tendieo- to reduce effieiencv. but my Oemniittee have come to the 
rnncliision that t'le eno'ao'eiiienf nf extra men to the eyient of 10 per eent., 
ns suggested bv the Tariff Board, will not beln to deevease absenteeism or 
increase effieiencv. but on the contrary, iniglit increase .slackness for the 
reason that a greater number of men would often be employed than the 
netual work of the department reouired. Tn this eonuertion. it is interostinu 
to note that the Tariff Board tbem.selves recommended that more spinning 
frames, looms, etc., should he put in charge of one operative than at present. 
The practice suggested bv the Board, of engaging extra men to take the 
place nf absentee workinen d'd obtain in a few niills in Bombay in IMfi. but 
etifciiiries made slmw'ed that there were speei.al reasons for it. such ns isolation 
from centres of industrial population, and there is reason to believe that 
ei'en those mills, which then earried a complement of extra bands upon 
Hieir uiustev rolls .are giving up the system, noiv that the difficulty caused 
bv a. permanent shortage of labour ba.s been more or less overcome. In mv 
Committee’s opinion, absenteeism can onlv be reduced when the onorntives 
learn to take keener intcre.st in their work, health and gener.al welfare. 

Another argument against the provision of a labour reserve to the extent 
recommended by the Bo.ard is that it eiits at the verv root of the Standardiza¬ 
tion and Effieiencv Sebomes already referred to, which have for their ohiect 
the elimination of siiperilnnu.s labour in the Industry and might possihly 
render the introduction of these measures even more difficult. 

Tnra 67 . ’Ryfention of piemnorl; fo sviiivi’m. —.\tt('nlion was given to 

fltis particular question after the Tariff Board reportod, afid experirnents 
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were made in a well-known mill, bnt they were resented by the workpeople, 
and had to bo diacontinned. This rceomineTidation was also discussed at 
some length before the Fawcett Committee subsequent to the general strike of 
1928, but it is interesting to note that it was conderaiied by labour leaders 
who gave evidence before that Committee. 

Itemoval of disparity heUi;een spinning and weaving wages and the alloca¬ 
tion of more looms per weaver .—The question of removing certain anomalies 
in the present .system of wages and other cognate matters specially mentioned 
by the Tariff Board on pages 136 and 137 of their report have engaged the 
serious attention of the Industry since the latter half of 1927. The most 
important suggestion in the opinion of the A.ssociation, and on which the 
Board laid great stress, viz,, standardization of wages and of musters, could 
not be effected earlier owing to the laborious and intricate nature of the 
work involved; and although in 1928 strikes considerably added to these diffi- 
nulties, the Association’s exports succeeded in evolving a scheme at the end 
of May, which subsequently obtained the unanimous approval of all members. 
But, as already stated, nothing further could be done in the w'ay of giving 
practical effect to this scheme as the operatives were already on strike, and 
the Association’s standardization .scheme, along with other matters, had to 
be refcTTed to the Fawcett Committee for an expression of opinion as to 
whether they were fair and reasonable. 

As the Fawcett Committee have dealt with the scheme in their report 
in all its details, no lengthy reference is necessary to the principal features 
of the measure; suffice it to say that the scheme sought to remove many of 
the anomalies pointed out by the Board. The nett effect of the standardiza¬ 
tion, as far as could be a.sc<'rtained at the time, was that in the spinning 
section there was no question of a cut in the wages, and as a matter of 
facly certain operatives received increases. But in the weaving section, a 
cut of 7i per cent, was aimed at. 

The A.s.sociation’s scheiuo for the standardization of wages and of musters 
received the apiiroval of the F-awcett Committee, who also held that the 
Industry was justified in making a cut of 7.} per cent, in weaving wages. But 
in view of tho necessity for closer co-operation between labour and capital, 
the Committee suggested that the millowners should agree to drop it if labour 
leaders in theii- turn “ undci'tako to give re.al co-operation in trying to 
make the standai'dization scheme work properly”. The Association were 
prepared to consider the adoption of this suggestion, and as an earnest of 
their desire to earn the co-operation of labour, agreed to postpone the intro¬ 
duction of the scheme till October Ist, 1929. The Association also indicated 
at the joint conferences htdd with labour leaders immediately after the 
publication of the Fawcett Committee report that they were prepared to 
appoint a joint sub-committee to make the necessary alterations in tho 
standardization scheme on a mutually acceptable basis, but the negotiations 
with labour for the prepar.stion of a fresh scheme on the lines indicated b,' 
the Fawcett Cniumitteo, unfortunately, suffered an abrupt termination oi 
account of cei'tdin extraneous issues brought up at the conference by leaders 
of Girni Kanigar Union, which resulted in a strike In 1929, and for the 
time being, the work of the joint sub-committee had to bo sus])ended. 

The collapse of the 1929 strike only created fresh difficulties for the 
Tndnstry, for there were no recognized representatives of labour with whom 
tho As.sooiation could u-sefully continue discussions on such questions as the 
standardization of w.igcs and tho introduction of " Rfficienoy Schemes ”, 
which might do something to remove the di,sp.sritv in individnal wages in 
tho spinning and weaving sides of the Industry. 

Attention dni'ing the last two years ha.s been concentrated on weaning the 
workers away from the halefnl influence exercised over them by a section 
of their leaders, and a certain amount of progress would ai)i)ear to h.avo 
been made towards regaining their confidence. It is, however, somewhat 
difficult to say whether in tho near future sufficient progre.ss will have been 
nthieved to inid;e it possible to introduce without friction any scheme involv¬ 
ing tending of more machines or spindles than is now usual. 



With labour so bitterly opposed ia its present disorganized state to 
the introduction of even the very moderate reforms embodied in the 
Standardization Scheme, the progress of more far-reaching efficiency scheme? 
involving an increase in the number of looms per weaver, is bound to be slow, 
unless laboin’ can be made to realize that attending a larger number of 
spindles or a greater number of looms will not only result in increased 
individual earnings, but is the only means of bringing the Industry back 
to a sound competitive position uis-a-cts its foreign competitors. 

Economies in the Preparatory Departments .—We have pointed out the 
great difficulties which have still to be overcome before any substantial 
■advance in the number of spindles and looms attended to by an operative can 
he achieved. The seriousness of the efforts made by the Bombay Mill Industry 
can hardly he questioned if the Report of the Fawcett Committee and the 
evidence tendered before that Committee are studied, and for the time being, 
at anv rate, it has to be conceded that many of the reforms suggested by the 
Tariff Board in 1927 are unfortunately impossible of achievement in Bombay 
owing to labour’s opposition. At the same time, it would be n mistake to 
imagine that nothing whatever has been accomplished in the way of increasing 
efficiency along lines somewhat similar to those suggested. 

In the prenaratory and spinning departments, for examnle. the comple¬ 
ments per 1,000 spindles have been decreased in manv mills by systematic 
lengthening of frames and an extensive adoption of high drafting. From 
n census taken in 1930. it appeared that 5 mills consisting of 1.8.5 000 spindles 
in Bombav had completelv changed over to high drafting, while 26 mills had 
introduced the svstem partially, and further work was proceeding in all these 
mills. The total number of spindles working on high drafting was then 
4.43,000. 12 mills wore working with two sides per man on the spinning side, 

and 7 mills had re-arranged or re-built their maebinerv so as to permit of a 
greater number of spindles being attended to by one spinner. 

Si'nilar economics had also been effected in the matter of numbers em- 
nh)ved in the departm<mts preparaterv to weaving by the adoption of high 
speed warning and winding, improved types of cheese and beam dveing plants 
which fneiliCate vnru being dved in the cheese or in the henm. thereby saving 
the cost of winding it into hanks before dve'ng and rc-windiue again 
on beams for weaving. A large number of mills had also installed universal 
I'indinr machines which cnahled a larger onnntitv of weft to he carried 
by the shutl.le. thus rediicing stoppages for weft replenishment at the loom, 

Tlieso and other improvements, and additions and alterations in the 
mnehinorv have coat the Tudust.rv Bs. 75 lakhs-, and considering the 
fact that Bnmhav mills were not. in a very hapnv position during the period 
covered hy the, ceiisns referred to above, it will be agreed that the amount 
was by no means insignificant. 


Since then detailed enauiries and luve-stigations have been made from 
time to time 'with the obioct of eliminating all snperfluou.s appointmei^s^ 
with the rcsnlt that in most mills in Bombav. the numbers employed jier 1,001) 
spindles and per 100 looms have been reduced since 1927. 

Pynvisinn of snitahle row rjfflfcWrtl.s.—In rnv Committee’s opinion, tlu-.re 
is little iustificntiou for the Board’s view that there exists a tendency in 
Indian mills to spin higher counts of yarn from cotton than the oi.nlitv of 
cotton warrants, and that there is also a tendency to speed np machinery in 
order to secure increased production without any alteration in the character 
of mixing. 

What led Sir Frank Novee and bis colleagues to this conclusion was the 
knowledge gained during their cuoiiiry that, in certain mills, a lower gnahty 
of cotton wa.s being used on a higher maebinerv speed than 
same count of yarn. But the Tariff Board failed to give due weight in 
arriving at this conclusion, to the fact that the tvpe of cotton used and 
?hr speed of machines depend to some extent on the pnrposc for which the 
yarn is to he used, and the age pud condition of the machinery on winch it is 
to be produced. 
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In so far as Bombay) is concerned, inquiries show that the practices 
referred to by the Tariff Board are not by any means common. 

A circular letter was, however, addressed to all members of the Associa¬ 
tion drawing their special attention to the remarks of the Tariff Board, and 
pointing out to them the desirability of stopping the practice if it existed, 

Para. 6$. The fixation of a definite period of rest to enable operatives to 
take their morning meal is desirable. —The Tariff Board’s recommendation 
lor an half-hour recess to enable the operatives to take their morning meals 
is not a new one. The Association had made this recommendation as early 
as 1920, but the experiment had to be abandoned within a very short time 
of its adoption, as the workmen themselves were not in favour of the reform. 

However, in view of the Tariff Board’s recommendation, towards the 
end of 1927, the Association again invited the Bombay European and the 
Bombay Textile and Engineering Associations to express an opinion on the 
feasibility of adopting the Board’s recommendation. The latter consulted 
the Bombay Textile Labour Union, the only registered trade union which 
existed at the time, on the subject, and it was found that the proposal 
was not acceptable to the workmen. This question is dealt with at length 
in the Fawcett Committee Repoi’t. The desirability of the reform is admitted 
by the millowncrs, but neither the workers nor their organizations are 
prepared to adopt tho reform unless the hours of work are reduced to 9^ 
per day. The recommendation of the Fawcett Committee that an experi¬ 
ment should be made in one mill with a morning recess and a working day 
of 9i hours does not commend itself to my Association as a practical 
proposition. 

Para. 6S. Labour should be recruited'directly by the officer in charge 
of the department of the mill which requires it or by a responsible assistant 
and not by the jobber, —The recruitment of labour is a subject which was 
dealt with by the Royal Commission on Labour, and an experimental 
appointment on the lines of their recommendations has already been made. 
It will, however, bo some time before the Association are in a position to 
decide whether the experiment has proved a success. It may be added that, 
after the publication of the Tariff Board report, a special inquiry was made 
by the Association as to how labour was recruited, and it was definitely 
proved that the practice of direct recruitment was making rapid strides 
throughout the Bombay Mill .Industry, and this movement was meeting 
with ever.v oncouragement from the Association and from the management 
of individii.al milks. The influence of tho jobber has been on( the wane 
owing to the gVowth of a more independcTit spirit among tho workers. The 
enquiry made by tho Association went to show that so far as tho daily 
replacement of absentees was concerned, operatives as a rule were not finally 
engaged by tho jobber. They may bo brought to the mills by the jobbers, 
hut oven this [»racticc is becoming more rare, and it is now the more 
general rule for the jobber to obtain replacements for his absentees from 
the applicants for work who daily attend at the mills. Whatever the 
method adopted by the jobber to obtain the work-people necessary for 
replacing absentees, the final selection and appointments are made by the 
heads of tho departments concerned, and in many mills, even the preli¬ 
minary assembling of applicants for replacements of casual vacancies is 
conducted by the headsi of departments, and not by jobbers. The mill- 
owners have always strongl.v discountonancod the practice of extorting com¬ 
mission from work-(>eoplo by jobbers, and where charges of this nature are 
substantiated, tho most severe, disciplinary action is taken against the jobbers 
concerned. 

Para. (>1. The practice of compelling workers to take over cloth spoilt 
Inh defective workmanship at its full val'ue should be abolished. —The prac¬ 
tice of selling damaged cloth to weavers is disapproved by the Tariff Board, 
who recommend that this should be substituted by the system of fining. 
My Committee would, however, point out that weavers themselves in many 
cases prefer the former system for the reason that the cloth, which is 
damaged is invoiced to them at or slightly holow the cost of manufacture, 

COTTON TEXTILES 
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and is sold by them at retail rates in the bazar. The question was again 
discussed in all its details before the Fawcett Committee, and the Standing 
Orders which they designed to meet the situation liave been adopted and 
put into operation by all mills in Bombay City and Island. 

The Standing Order in question states: — 

“ The Company shall not be entitled to debit a weaver’s wages with 
the cost of cloth damaged by his negligence, unless he elects to take it 
over on those terms. Otherwise the Company may deduct from his 
wages an amount corresponding to the estimated loss caused to it by 
such negligence, provided that, if the proposed deduction exceeds the 
sum of Rs. 5 or the weaver disputes the damage being due to his 
negligence, the deduction shall not be made by an oflScer of the Com¬ 
pany lower in rank than an Assistant Weaving Master. If the latter 
officer directs a deduction of !Rs. 5 or over, and the weaver disputes 
his liabilitv to pay the same, there shall be a joint examination of the 
damaged cloth by such officer of the Company as the Manager appoints 
and a repre.sentative of the weavers who may he either an employee 
of the Company or an official of a registered Trade TTnion. If thev 
agree in their decision, the Manager shall accept their decision. If 
thev disagree, and there is no independent person to whom the Manager 
and the weavers’ representative agree to refer the dispxite, the Manager 
shall decide what amount (if any) shall be dedu<'ted from the weaver’s 
wages.” 

Para Fines.—It wa-s agreed hy the Millowners’ Association before 

the Fawcett Enquirv Committee that all fines should be credited to a mill 
welfare fund, or iitilized in some wav for the honefit of the employees. 
This has been provided for in a special Standing Order, which has been in 
force since March, 1931, reading as under; — 

“ AH fines imposed under this Order will he credited to a welfare fund 
and utilized for such benefits to the operatives as the Company may 
determine.” 

Para. fi.5. standardization of Waaon .—^The Assoeiation for the last thirty 
years have recognized the desir.-ihility of standardizing the rates of wages 
paid in the O’tv and Island Mills, and as far hack as 1S98. a serious hut 
unsuccessful effort was made to introduce standardized rates. After the 
niiblieation of the Tariff Board repoi’t. a further effort was made, the 
historv of which is set forth in gi-eat detail in the report of the Fawcett 
Committee. 

The fact, however, remains that de.suite tremendous financial sacrifices 
by the Industry, it has so far been found impossible to introduce the 
standardization scheme, which the Fawcett Committee considered to be fair 
and reasonable. 

The position to-day is that a Rtuiidard I/ist of Wages, covering all sec¬ 
tions of the Industry, which would, taking the Tndustrv as a whole, result 
in a higher average wage per individual operative, exi.sts. but it cannot 
he ndoi)ted because of the opposition of the operatives, despite the fact 
that one of the demands put forward on their behalf during the strike of 
1928 was that wages throughout the Citv and T.sland should he standardized. 
When labour indicate their real wil1ingne.s.s to accept standardized wages, 
the Association will ho prepared to nut into force the scheme explained to 
and approved hv the Fawcett Committee without a cut in weavers’ wages. 

Para. 6fi. Howinn .—Since the Tariff Board reported, it has been the 
consistent policy of the Association to encourage emplovees of the mills 
to take advantage of the accommodation available in the “ Development 
Do|)artment ” chawls. 

An attempt was made in 1927 to take advantage of the offer of the 
Development Directorate to lease complete chawls to mills, and several 
mills stated that thev would .be willing to take up the idea provided they 
could persuade a sufficient number of their operatives to agree to live in 
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the chawls. In no single instance, however, was it found possible persuade 
a sufficient number of workers in any one mill to agree to take up rooms 
in the same building. 

Town Duty .—As regards the recommendation of the Tariff Board, that a 
refund of 8 annas per bale of the Cotton Duty should be granted to cotton 
mills on production of satisfactory proof of consumption, strenuous and 
repeated efforts have been made to persuade the Government of Bombay 
to give this relief to the Industry. But owing to the Government being 
unable to come to terms with the Municipality regarding the allocation ot 
the resulting loss to the revenues of both, the relief recommendM by the 
Tariff Board has so far been withheld from the industry, in spite of the 


inequity of the tax. 

Para. 67. Welfare Work .—Despite the continuance of unfavourable 
financial conditions in the industry, a forward policy in regard to welfare 
work is being followed, and special attention is being given to the problem 
of facilitating contact between the individual worker and his employer. 
The satisfactory progress made by Bombay Mills in the provision of 
“ creches ” has been commented on by the Chief Inspector of Factories in 
a special report issued in 1931. Adequate arrangements have also been made 
to ensure that leave is granted to workers whenever good and sufficient 
reason exists, without jcopardiKing their chances of securing re-employ¬ 
ment on return. The provision for medical treatment, which exists in 
all mills, is being improved, and the general health and welfare of the opera¬ 
tives is being encouraged by a series of educative talks on general health 
and the prevention of sickness in the “ Gimi Samachar”, a workers 
magazine published under the auspices of the Association, which is sold 
at a nominal price in practically all mills in the City and Island. In 
addition, Mias Hawkins, a lady with a very wide experience of welfare 
work in Lancashire, has been engaged by the Association to supervise and 
advise on the welfare work in mills generally. Miss Haw-kins appointment 
has been extremely well received by the management and medical Stans of 
the mills, and several conferences have since been held with the 
body of managers and mill doctoi-s, the results of which, together with the 
effects of the personal contacts Miss Hawkins has established by frequent 
visits to mills, would seem to have .amply justified her appointment. 

In connection with welfare work, there have been notable advances in 
certain groups of mills in the matter of the establishment of co-operative 
credit societies, thrift schemes, etc. Another large group of mills has for 
the last two years been publi.sliing a most excellent workers magazine m 
Marathi and English, the educative effects of which are bound to be 
considerable. The problem of .accident prevention and the treatment of 
accidents, has also received attention Tn regard to the former mills are 
working in close co-operation with the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
experimental Safety Committees have been established in three ^ 

committee of mill doctors has also been appointed 
on all serious accidents which occur in the mills of the 
the idea being to prevent, as far ns possible, the recurrent of such accidents 
by i.ssuing instructions for that purpose to all mills in the City. 

In regard to the treatment of accidents, the co-operation of the St. John 
Ambulance Association has been obtoined, and in 1931-32. four '■ first-^d 
classes in English, Marathi and Gujerati were successfully formed, ^ose 
workers who successfully passed the examinations will probably he appointed 
as “ First-Aid ” men. and given a small increment in pay for such services 
as they are called on to perform. 

In many other directions also welfare work is being extended, and a 
sympathetic attitude to the recommendations of the Royal Commiasion on 
Labour which concern welfare is being maintained. 

Para 68 Technical Education .^T\io last Tariff Board recommended 
certain changes in the period of practical training for textile students at 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. This matter formed the subject of 
correspondence between the Association and the Principal of the Institute 
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early in 1929, and modificationa in the period of practical training more or 
less on the lines recommended hy the Tariff Board were made, the Associa¬ 
tion, on behalf of its members, agreeing to make suitable provision in the 
mills for the students of the Institute. 

As regards the recommendation for the establishment of trade schools 
in two or three convenient centres in Bombay, the Association’s view is 
that they would favour the establishment of such schools, but could not 
pledge the Industry to give financial support to them, as, in their opinion, 
the provision of trade schools in any particular locality was a duty devolving 
on the Government and the Municipality rather than on any particular 
body of employers. The Association at the same time indicated that if any 
.scheme was put forward by the Government of Bombay or the Municipality, 
with the idea of eariying into effect the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
the Association would participate to the extent of advising on the suit¬ 
ability of the courses, and might assist in the provision of mechanical 
equipment. 

Mention is made in this paragraph of the Tariff Board’s Report of the 
Textile Technical School maintained by the Social Service League at Parel. 
This school really owes its inception to the generosity of certain riiillowncrs 
in Bombay, who have given substantia.! contributions towards the cost of the 
building, and have equipped the school with the hulk of the machinery 
which it possesses. The sphere of this school’s usefulness has been greatly 
extended during the last two or three years, since a prominent member of 
the Committee of the Millowners’ As.sociation became Chairman of the Textile 
Technical School Supervising Committee of the Social Service Le.ngue. 

The number of students attending the courses has rapidly increased, 
and in 1931, 109 workers wore reported to be attending the classes regularly. 

The work of the school has been directly encouraged by the Association, 
who have for the last two years contributed a sum of Rs. 600 per year 
towards its expenses; and lay individual millowner.s who have granted 
scholarships to such of their operatives as attend the classes. It was also 
agreed to give opportunities to workmen qualified in the school to occupy 
higher appointments in the mills. 

Para. 68. Vernacular text-books .—A very useful recommendation of the 
last Tariff Board dealt with the desirability of printing a number of .simple 
tec^hnical books and pamphlets on the various machines used in the Industry, 
ajid has been the subject of correspondence between the Government of 
Bombay and the A.s.sociation since the Tariff Boai-d reported. The Associa¬ 
tion from the outset have indicated their willingness to bear a portion of 
the cost of preparing suitable simple text-books in the vernacular for the 
use of literate operatives and jobbers; but probably, owing to financial 
difficulties, the Government of Bombay, through the Director of Industries, 
indicated in 1931 that they had decided ^ot to proceed further with the idea. 
However, the Association are now considering the possibilities of disseminat¬ 
ing information in regard to the various machines through the medium of 
their monthly vernacular magazine, provided that this can he done at a 
reasonable cost. 

Para. 69. Introduction of Automatic lAtoms .—Though the experiments 
with the use of various types of automatic looms and automatic attach¬ 
ments have been continued, it is generally held that neither automatic 
attachments nor automa.tic looms can beneficially affect the cost of produc¬ 
ing cloth in Bombay mills until the work people are prepared to work a 
larger number of looms than they are doing, even though the.y may not 
reach the standard attained in -Tapaw. The recent experiments which 
have been conducted by the Lancashire Cotton Corporation as to the 
comparative costs of weaving hy automatic looms as compared with I,a.n(‘a- 
•shire looms, a report* on which is attached hereto, also tend to show that 
the previous conclusions arrived at as regards the benefits of introducing 
automatic weaving may require to be revised in some degree. 


*Not printed. 



Para. 70. Double Shift Working. —One of the greatest hindrances to the 
adoption of double shift working in Bombay in the past has been the 
absence of adequate housing accommodation. This was pointed out in the 
report of the first Tariff Board, which stated that Bombay was a most 
unsuitable centre lor the adoption of the double shift system. With the 
closing down of a number of mills, however, it has been found possible for 
the Association to waive the ban ndiich they had imposed against double 
shift working in 1920. and a number of mills, particularly those with hea.vy 
standing interest charges, have found it desirable to work considerable por¬ 
tions of their plants on a night and day shift for varying periods during the 
last year or two, without experiencing difficulty in the matter of obtaining 
labour, and without aggravating the housing problem in the City. In this 
connection, it should be noted that at no time have the numbers employed 
on night .shift in Bombay been of such a magnitude as to make up for the 
number thrown out of employment owing to the closing down of mills. 

Para. 71. Labour in General. —^In this paragraph, attention is drawn 
to the urgency of the problem presented by the illiteracy of Indian labour, 
and the Board emphasize the need not only for primary and technical 
education, but for adult education, if labour is to produce from its own 
ranks leaders who can speak with knowledge and authority on its behalf. 
The Association entirely agree with the observations made by the Tariff 
Board in this connection. Certain recommendations have been made in 
regard to education of labour in the report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, and these are receiving attention. 

It will be noted from what has been stated in previous paragraphs that 
the Association have gone out of their way to improve the literacy and 
technical education of Bombay mill operatives. 

Pnrn. 72. Overhead Charges: Taases. —^Except that the Association have 
managed to secure for the Industry a slight reduction in water charges, 
the position of Bombay mills vis-a-vis mills in Ahmedabad and other centres 
in regard to local taxation has not improved since the Tariff Board reported. 
The Association have fought strenuously for more favourable mill assess¬ 
ments from the Municipalit.v, but have been unable to obtain any sub¬ 
stantial relief. 

In regard to Toka land held by mills, a fairly satisfactory settlement for 
a period of ten years has been arrived at. but even so. the burden of this 
‘ tax ’ is higher than it was in 1926. 

Para. 73. Insurance. —The Tariff Board in 1926 pointed out that the 
charges for mill in.surance in Bombay worked out at a lower rate than in 
other centres of the Industry, but recommended that mills should undertake 
their own fire insurance, and suggested that the millowners might introduce 
a scheme of mutual insurance for fire similar to the system of insurance 
which they have for workmen’s compensation. 

■Well before the Tariff Board made this recommendation, its possibilities 
had been discussed on many occasions by the Association, and a number of 
alternative schemes had been considered from time to time. It has, how¬ 
ever, been found impossible to adopt any of them. One of the great 
difficulties in the way, is that of a satisfactory re-insurance, but the chief 
stumbling block is uncloubtedly the difficulty of obtaining the initial funds 
involved in a scheme of this na-ture. There is also the difficulty, which 
might occur if the other insurance companies combined and started a pre¬ 
mium rate war. Moreover it has to be noted that during the last five years, 
the Association have managed to obtain various reductions in fire insurance 
oremium rates, and it is a matter for consideration whether a Mutual 
Insurance Association for fire would be able to quote lower net rates than 
those at present quoted by the lire insurance companies. 

It would not be possible to estimate the savings which have been made 
by the Bombay Industry as a whole, ns a result of the reduction in 
premium rates unless a special enquiry were to be made for the purpose. 
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iiai tiie I’ollowing figures, which are actuals taken from a typical Bombay 
mill, will give the Board an idea of the situation: — 

Bs. 

Total value of specification 1927-28 . . 01,17,160 

Do. do. 1931-32 . . 62,27,260 

Nett premium paid in 1927-28 .... 17,161 

or an average rate of 4^ annas per Rs. 100 
for the whole mill. 

Nett premium paid in 1931-32 .... 12,126 

or an average rate of 31 annas per Bs. 100 
for the whole mill. 


Para. 75. Depreciation .—The Association agree with the Tariff Board 
that, as a general rule, depreciation should be reckoned as the first charge 
on profits. It is, however, necessary to point out that during the last few 
years most mills have made no profits, on which depreciation could be 
regarded as a first charge. Whether, in the event of the Industry commenc¬ 
ing to make profits, it will bo possible to utilise the whole of such profits 
for the purpose of writing off arrears of depreciation which have accumulated 
is another matter. When shareholders have received no dividends for years, 
it will probably be not always possible for the Directorate to carry out the 
counsel of perfection laid down by the Tariff Board, but the Association 
would certainly encourage the allocation of larger amounts than prescribed 
in the Statute until such time as all arrears of depreciation hove been 
written off. 

An examination of the balance sheets of a few mills which made profits 
during the last few years would convince the Board that this sound policy 
in regard to depreciation has been followed in Bombay. 

Para. 76. Audit .—The remarks made in this paragraph do not apply 
to the Industry in Bombay. 

Para. 77. Re-organization of the Millowners’ Association .—In this para¬ 
graph, the Tariff Board indicate the directions along which corporate action 
by mills may be increased, and the general lines along which such action 
might be encouraged. 

As regards the first recommendation in connection with the mainten¬ 
ance of a range of samples and record of the prices of imported cotton 
goods, a considerable amount of progress has been achieved. At the present 
time, a wegk to week record of prices of a large number of imported cloth 
and yarn is maintained, and, in addition, special market correspondents 
in Bombay, Madras and Delhi beep the Association informed of the state 
of trade in their centres, and supply the Industry with samples and prices 
of new lines, which from time to time become popular in those markets. 
The samples are made available to mills for the purpose of analysis in order 
to assist them in arriving at conclusions as to whether competitive qualities 
could be produced. 

In addition, a special detailed survey of the piecegoods trade of South 
India was recently made on behalf of the Association, and a detailed report 
and samples which accompanied the report were made available to all 
members in order to assist them in extending their trade in that Province. 

As regards Calcutta, the method followed has been somewhat different. 
In that centre, mills have been encouraged to open up new agencies and 
retail shops, and as a result, considerable developments have taken place 
in the extent of Bombay’s trade with that centre, and a notable progress 
has been achieved in supplying the Calcutta Market with types of goods 
which were previou.sly imported. 


The recommendation made by the Tariff Board for tho appointment of 
special sub-committees to deal with questions relating to the development 
af export and home markets, finance, labour, etc., had been carried out 
even before the Tariff Board reported. 
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i'atU. 18. llegistratiun oj Trade Marks aitd iVu/iite/a.—Tlic tlosi lability 
of taking steps to prevent piracy ol' trade numbers and the reduction of 
qualities sold under particular numbers were recognized by tiie Association 
many years before the Tariff Board reported. At the time the report was 
published, it was generally believed that the difficulties inherent in the 
adoption of a scheme of registration were insuperable. The.se, however, as 
far as members of tills Association are concerned, have apparently been 
overcome, and a .system of registration has now been evolved, and will 
shortly be introduced, which should meet the needs of the case. The ap¬ 
parent delay in taking action has been duo to the fact that milk were 
generally unwilling to give up the use of some of their old numbers, and 
initial tabulation of scores of thousands of existing numbers in such a 
form as would make it possible to arrive at a settlement of tbeir rights 
vis-a-vis other mills has necessitated the employment of an additional staff 
on this work for well over two yoars. Whether it would be possible eventu¬ 
ally to bring mills who are not members of this Association within the scope 
of the rules, i.s .somewhat doubtful. But a joint scheme of registration 
could only be attempted if other millowners’ a«socia.tLons up-country under¬ 
take to tabulate numbers used on various types of cloth by their members 
in the manner which has been adopted by ourselves. 

Para. 79. Changes in the Ma.naging Agency System.. —The Tariff Board 
indicate that they would prefer the system of remuneration on profits to a 
system of remuneration on production or sales. Even when they reported 
in 1927. the number of mill agents in Bombay who were remunerated on 
production or sales was extremely small, and to-day, every working mill 
remunerates its agents by commission based on profits. 

As regards qualification of Directors, an examination of the con.stitu- 
tion of the existing Boards will show that the tachiiical side of the Industry 
is now generally well represented. 

Para. 80. Writing-down of Capital. —^Tho Tariff Board commented upon 
the extent to which they considered there was over-capitalization in the 
Mill Industry in Bombay and elsewhere, and indicated that, where there was 
over-capitalization, drastic writing down was required to meet the altered 
conditions. J! append a statement which shows at a glance the extent of 
reconstruction which has taken place in Bombav City and Island since 
1926. 

Para. 81. Diversification of Production. — I. Spinning of Higher Counts 
of Fn/'a.—The Tariff Board generally recommended that it would seem 
.advisable for Bombay mills to produce larger quantities of bleached, coloured 
.and dyed goods, and more fine count cloths. As regards the production 
of fine count yarns, the progress made by Bombay mills during the last 
few years has been very substantial. The figures given below will give some 
idea of the advance which has been made; — 


Production (in lbs.) of 

1924- 25 . . . . 

1925- 26 . . . . 

1926- 27 . . . . 

1927- 28 . . . . 

1928- 29 . . . . 

1929- 30 . . . . 

19,30-31 . . . . 


Tarn of above 30s counts. 

11,173,429 lbs. 
8,388,778 „ 
13,608,268 „ 
17,308,191 ,, 
11,700.348 „ 
17,703,103 „ 
33,166,058 •„ 


Note —Tkc production figures for 19S5-ZS, 19S8-S9 and 19Z9-S0 were affected 
by serious strikes in the Industry. 


Since 1925-26, the average count of yarn spun has increased from 17-2 
to 20-6, despite the fact that very large quantities of low counts are still 
being made for the handloom industry. 
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ti. Production of cloth from finer count yam .—The bulk of the fine vatu 
now spun by Bombay mills is used by the mills themselves in the manu- 
tac^ure of clo^, but it is somewhat difficult from the production statistics 
published by Government to estimate what prijgress has been made in the 
manufacture of fine count cloth, for the reason that the production statistics 
do not give any indication of the count of yarn employed. Tlic develop- 
^ur taken place will, however, be apparent from the following 

In 1927, twenty-seven milk produced 8,477,221 lbs. of cloth from yarn 
of 30s counts and over. 

In 1931, the same milk produced 23,013,928 lbs. of doth from yarn 
of 30s counts and over, or roughly, an increase of 172 per cent. 

^ In addition, sixteen mills, which produced no cloth of counts over 30s 
in 1927, produced in 1931, 10.251,181 lbs. {Note: The above figures have 
been^ extracted from returns actually received in response to a special 
enquiry made by the Association. Fuller information on this point, as well 
as the average count of yarn used in cloth in 1927 and in 1931 by mills in 
Bombay will be submitted to the Board at a later date.) 

It is, however, well known that there has been a considerable increase 
in the production of fine count dhoties by Bombay milk. This progress is to 
some extent appa.rent from the subjoined statement: 

Quantity (in yards) of Dhoties produced in cotton mills situated in the 
City and Island of Jiombay. 


Ygjjj. Production in 

yards. 

1924-26 . 110,990,543 

1926-26 . 115,412,150 

1926- 27 .. . 150,181,287 

1927- 28 108,795,029 

1928- 29 80,508,559 

1929- 30 .. 170,834,093 

1930- 31 229,412,394 

A further indication is afforded by a study of the despatches of piece 
goods by rail and sea from Bombay to Calcutta, during the last few years. 
The figures are given below; — 

Year. Total despatches.* 

; (Railway Maunds.) 

1929- 30 668,607 

1930- 31 695,243 

1931- 32 900,432 


It has, unfortunately, not been possible to report any progress in the 
production of coloured goods owing to the difficulty which milk have 
experienced in selling in competition with the cheap printed and artificial 
silk piecegoods coming into India from abroad. 

There has been a considerable development in the production of bleached 
goods in Bombay. A special enquiry was recently made to ascertain the 
extent to H'hich the bleaching side of the Industry had developed, and from 
the returns so far received, the following statement has been compiled; — 
In 1927, fifteen bleaching establkhments bleached 19,878,323 lbs. of 
cloth; 

In 1931, the same concerns bleached 29,811,760 lbs. of cloth, or 
roughly an increase of 60 per cent. 


These are mainly fine count cloths. 
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In addition, fout establishments which did not do any bleaching in 
1927, bleached 1,335,566 lbs. of cloth in 1931. 

The ordinary production statistics published by Government do not 
differentiate between grey and bieardied goods. 

The introduction of a number of mercerising plants, and the installation 
of a printing plant in one of the large.st groups of milbj in Ifombay, shoulii 
also assist in expediting the diversification of production, considered desir¬ 
able by the Tariff Board. 

Para. S3. Combined Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Factory.—The 
Tariff Board of 1926 stated that in a great expansion in the Bombay mill 
production of bleached, coloured, dyed and printed goods, more especially 
of bleached and printed good.s, lies one remedy for the depression in the 
Industry in Bombay, and they, therefore, recommended large sc-ale opera¬ 
tions in bleaching, dyeing and printing. They also recommended the estab¬ 
lishment for the purpose of a combined bleaching, dyeing and printing 
factory at Ambernath, and later on in paragraph 99 of their report, 
referred to the necessity of Government financial assistance in the execution 
of a project of this nature. 

This recommendation was considered by the Association, but in view 
of the depressed condition of the Industry, and the difficulty of concentrat¬ 
ing under one management the many plants existing in Bombay for bleach¬ 
ing and dyeing, and to a lesser degree, calico printing, the Association 
were of the opinion that the establishment of a combined factory on the 
lines proposed by the Tariff Board was not within the limits of practical 
politics for sometime to come. 

However, one of their members, with an extensive knowledge of the 
printed goods trade, considered the matter carefully towards the end of 1927, 
and approached Government with a proposal to open such a factory at or 
near Bombay, provided certain facilities such as free supply of water, and 
financial assistance were forthcoming from Government. The Association 
strongly endorsed the application, but the scheme fell through as the 
Government of Bombay were not in the first instance willing to grant a 
cheap enough water supply, and secondly, neither the Government of India 
nor the Government of Bombay were able to guarantee any financial 
assistance to the promoters of the scheme. 

The importance of the Tariff Board’s recommendation was stressed by the 
Indian Trade Mission in 1929, and in writing to Government on the Mission’s 
recommendations, the Committee urged the desirability of their reconsider¬ 
ing their decision on the question of financing the scheme. As a result, 
certain informal discussions followed between the Association and the 
Government of India, and towards the end of 1929, Government enquired 
whether the promoters of the original scheme, or in the alternative, the 
Association were still interested in the proposal, and if so, what financial 
and other assistance were lequired. It appeared, however, that as the 
Government of Bombay had refused to reconsider their decision about water 
charges, the member in question had definitely decided to give up the 
scheme. The Association, therefore, appointed a sub-committee to consider 
the feasibility of establishing a central organisation, which would concen¬ 
trate under one management all the bleaching and dyeing plants now 
installed in Bombay, and a mass of technical data was examined for this 
purpose. The sub-committee were, however, clearly of the opinion that the 
cost involved in the removal of individual plants, and the difficulty of their 
adjustment to the requirements of an up-to-date plant would far out¬ 
weigh any advantage which might accrue as a result of this suggestion. The 
financial position of the Industry also precluded the possibility of mills 
supporting a proposition of this nature, and the Committee, therefore, in¬ 
formed Government that. In their opinion, the scheme would only be capable 
of adoption when trade conditions improved. If, however, a definite assur¬ 
ance of financial assistance is forthcoming from Government, it might be 
possible to re-open consideration of the proposition put forward by the 
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Tariff Board, but it is woll to note tJiat since i!)U7 India’s capacity to com¬ 
pete against certain countries in the production of dyed and i)riuted goods 
has been udveisuly affected owing to great increases in the prices of dye¬ 
stuffs. 

1‘aiu. 6J. hnpi ovKiaeiUs in qiuilUy and inarLiny oj yarn bundles .-—The 
suggestions made in this paragraph are of a general character, and seem 
to be intended in tlio main for up-country mills rather than for Bombay 
mills. The standards insisted on in Bombay hare always tended to bo higher 
than in most up-country mills, and complaints of the type referred to by 
the Tariff Board are extremely rai'e in Bombay. 

The attitude of the Association on a question of this character is ade¬ 
quately expressed in the following extract from a letter addressed by the 
A.ssociation to the Government of India in answer to a reference concern¬ 
ing the desirabilitj' of legislative control over marking of yarn bundles, 
etc. ; — 

“ In regard to the suggestion which has been made to invest Govern¬ 
ment with powers to control the marking, etc., of Indian mill-made 
yarn and cloth, my Committee desire me to state that they would be 
prepared to give favourable consideration to any reasonable and prac¬ 
tical proposals, which might in future be put forward by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, or any other body of persons or association connected 
with the trade in either yarn or piecegood.s, for the protection of the 
consumer’s rights and interests.” 

Para. Methods of .sale.—Since the Tariff Board reported in 1927, 
the Industry in Bombay has made considerable jjrogress in its methods of 
sale. THe suggestion for the appointment of trade correspondents in various 
consuming centres has boon acted upon by the A.ssociation in the case of 
Delhi and Madras, and variou.s other metliods of maintaining close touch 
with the consuming centres have been adopted. For example, in lO.'lO, a 
specially chartered Exliibition train carrying the latest [>roducts of the 
Bombay Industry was sent out to Central India, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, and another Exhibition train ol a compo,site character, which 
was ruh by the Eastern Bengal Railway at the end of 1930, was also pat¬ 
ronised by a number of member mills. In 1931-32, a number of member 
mills also took up space in an Exhibition train organised by a private 
agency, which travelled over the G. T. P. and East Indian Railways for a 
period of four months. 

In the Millowneis’ own Exhibition train, retail sales were not per¬ 
mitted, the object of the tour being chiefly to show what Indian mills were 
capable of producing, and to establish contact with merchants in up- 
country centres. But in the other two trains, retail sales were made. 
Whilst none of the tours covered the immediate cost to exhibitors, all of 
them are recognised to have had a definite advertising value, and it is 
probable that this method of publicity will be continued in the near futvire. 

The A.ssociation have for some time been issuing to their members a 
label whicli serves both as a warranty of quality and as emphasising the 
Swadeshi character of their nuinufactuves. These labels have become ex¬ 
ceedingly popular, and some millions of them have found their way into 
the various centres where our goods find a market. They have advertised 
the character and class of Bombay mill products in the farthest corners 
of the land. 

Another direction In which Bombay mills have been advertising their 
wares is the show room at the Victoria Terminus. Thi.s enterprise has not 
been confined to the Victoria Termlnu.s alone, for certain members of the 
Association have, independently, opened their own show rooms at Chiiroli- 
gate and Bombay Central stations, and similar proposals are under con¬ 
templation in other terminal stations in India also. 

It is pleasing to note that the efforts of the Association have been very 
satisfactorily supplemented by individual mills and their selling agents. 
Since 1927, a number of mills in Bombay, or their selling agents have opened 
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tWr own soiling agencies, and rebail shops in up-cuuntry centres. The 
enclosed pamphlet*—of which two successive editions have already been 
issued, and a third one is under contemplation—will give the Board an 
idea of the extent to which Bombay mills have developed their organisation 
to meet up-country requirements. 

Several mills also send out representatives periodically to up-country 
centres to report on the state ot the trade and the demand. As a result 
of these endeavours, it might be stated, one pai'ticular mill, which was 
formerly selling all its manufactures in Bombay, is now selling about 40 
to 60 per cent, of its entire production in up-country centres direct. 

Para. 85. Finance .—No detailed recommendatijn has been made by the 
Tariff Board in this connection, but they have pointed out the desirability 
ot bringing into existence borrowing facilities on less onerous terms than 
obtaining at present. In times of prosperity, adequate working capital was 
easy to obtain from the public in the shape of deposits, but during the 
last few years of depression, such deposits have fallen away, and as a 
consequence, Bombay mills have been very adversely affected by the high 
rate of interest they have had to pay on their borrowings from the Banks. 
Moreover, in view of the high rate of interest obtainable on gilt-edged 
securities at the present market-rates, the investing public naturally prefer 
to invest their holdings in these securities instead of depositing with the 
mill companies. 

Para. 86. Development of Export Trade .—The Tariff Board considered 
that the expansion of the export trade in piecegoods would be of con¬ 
siderable assistance to the Bombay Mill Industry. They indicated that the 
first measure to be taken might be a rapid survey of the potentialities 
for Indian manufactures in certain countries. A survey of some of the 
territories mentioned in the Tariff Board’s report was made in 1928 by the 
Indian Trade Mission, the expenses being borne partly by the Millowners’ 
Association and partly by the Government of India. The Trade Mission 
recommended the appointment of Trade Commissioners at three centres, but 
so far none of these appointments has actually been made owing to the 
financial difficulties of the Government of India. While the Association are 
most anxious that the appointments recommended by the Trade Mission 
should be made without delay, they are impressed by the difficulties which 
India is likely to experience in extending her market abroad in competi¬ 
tion with Japan, and in the Trade Mission’s report itself, attention has 
been repeatedly called to the very substantial difference in prices between 
Japanese and Indian textiles. It is certainly true that the Trade Mission 
considered that an additional market for 80 to 90 million yards of cloth 
could be found in the enormous territories, covered by tlie Mission’s report, 
provided that an elaborate export selling organisation was brought into 
being. But against the value of this comparatively small addition to their 
trade—which could only be obtained at very considerable expense and very 
great difficulty, in view of the fierce competition they would have to meet in 
other countries—must be set another observation by the Trade Mission on 
page 235 of their report, where it is stated : — 

“The figures of 1,110 million yards of piecegoods imported into all 
these countries make an interesting comparison with the figures for 
India and at once set off the great importance of the Indian home 
market in which the annual consumption of mill-manufactured piece- 
goods is at present 3,800 million yards, of which 1,800 million yards 
are imported from other countries.’’ 

The Association agree that every effort should be made to extend the 
market in other countries, but they are inclined to believe that the problem 
of obtaining a larger share of the home market is their primary duty and 
interest. 

Para. 87. Statistics .—The possibility of making the production statistics 
more comparable with the import statistics is one which commends itself 


*Not printed. 
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to the Association, and which has been the subject of correspondence to^ 
the last few years between the Association and the Department of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence. The Association have all along held the view that, 
in the first place, the method of compiling the import statistics should be 
modified in certain respects, and after this ha.s been done, the production 
statistic of the country should be altered so as to make them more or less 
comparable with those of the imports. 

It is, however, desirable to point out that the dissemination of detailed 
information to all and sundry by Government regarding the exact character 
of a country’s production is most nnnsnnl, and that the textile production 
statistics maintained in India, at the present moment are probably more 
comprehensive and more detailed than those inaintained in an.y other 
country. 



APPENDIX 2. 

List A .—Mills which have either reduced Capital or have been sold or reconstructed or gone into liquidation since 1925, 
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1,48,06,380 
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(3) Letter No. 11701121 of 19S2, dated the 20th June, 1932, from the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay. 

I beg to refer you to paragraph 95 of tlie Associiation’s representation to 
the Board, and to enclose herewith a summarised statement showing tho 
present position of the mills in different centres the results of whose work- 
ipg we have been able to obtain. 

Tho statements relating to all centres have been |)re])ared from the 
printed balance sheets and profit and loss accounts of individual mills 
supplied to the Association, hut depreciation in each rase has been calculated 
at the rate of 5 per cent, on the original cost of machinery and 24 per cent, 
on the original cost of buildings, irrespe<5tive of the amounts actually 
written off. 

Tho results of tho Central India (Empress) and the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills have not bocn shown in the enclosed statement. These 
mills occupy a special position, and their results would be no indication of 
the general condition of the industry in those provinces. 


Enclosure. 

Summarised statement showing the position of the Cotton Textile Industry 
in all provinces im India. 


Kb. 


presented. 


Average 1928-30 (inclusive). 

t or i 
Its. 


1930. 

Profit or Loss, "1 Profit or Loss. 

mills re- mills re¬ 


presented. 


Bombay City and Island . 

L. 

2,37,01,010 

71 

L. 

2,54,08,282 

73 in 1928. 
76 in 1929. 
71 in 1930. 

Sholapur . . . . 

L. 

16,71.232 

5 

L. 

4,77,005 

5 in 1928. 

6 in 1929. 
5 in 1930. 

Central Provinces 

L. 

13,76,164 

8 

L. 

2,84,701 

7 in 1928. 
7 in 1929; 

• 






8 in 1930. 

Bengal Presidency 

P. 

44,861 

10 

L. 

81,733 

7 in 1928. 
10. in 1929. 
10 in 1930. 

Madras Presiden<!y 

L. 

41,07,021 

14 

L. 

11,01,114 

13 in 1928. 

13 in 1929. 

14 in 1930. 

United Provinces 

L. 

3,84,080 

4 

L. 

3,33,181 

4 in 1928. 


n 1929. 
n 1930. 


Note. —L moans loss, P means profit. 


(4) Letter No. ISO, dated the 2nd May, 1933, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

I am directed to forward a copy of a letter from the Government of 
Madras, to the Government of India, No. 1052-11/31-2, dated the 25th 
January, 1932, enclosing a report from the Giroctor of Industries, Madras, 
regarding the effect of tho existing duty on yarn on the handloom weaving 
industry. The Board will be glad if you will communicate your views (with 
six spare copies) on the opinions and proposals contained therein at an early 
date. I am also to invite your attention to a resolution on the same sub¬ 
ject which was passed by the Bombay Legislative Council on the 5th 
October, 1931 (vide Bombay Legislative Council Debates, Volume XXXII, 
Part VII, pages 398 to 412). 
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(6) Letter No. 12531121 of 1932, dated the 1st July, 1932, from, the Millowners’ 

Association, Bombay, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 186, dated the 
2nd May, 1932, enclosing a copy of a letter dated the 25th January, 1932, 
from the Government of Madras to tho Government of India and also a 
copy of a letter dated the 20th November, 1931, froim the Director of 
Industries, Madras, to the Government of Madras. 

2. From the letter of tho Director of Industries, Madras, it appears that, 
in the opinion of that officer, the handloom industry in this country is 
being handicapped in various ways, and in the last paragraph of his letter, 
he recommends Government to take certain measures which, in his opinion, 
will resuscitate the industry. Only two of these proposals, viz., abolition 
of the import duty on counts above 40s and on handloom appliances and 
accessories, have met with the approval of the Government of Madras, as 
appears from their letter to the Government of India. The other proposals, 
e.g., prohibiting Indian mills from manufacturing certain classes of goods 
are not at all practical propositions, as pointed out further on in this letter, 
while i)roposals such as levying an excise duty on mills producing coarse 
yarn are, in the opinion of my Committee, calculated to penalise the hand¬ 
loom industry rather than assist it. In view of tho fact that these proposals 
have not met with the support of the Government of Madras themselves, 
my Committee do not propose to deal at length with them in this letter. 

3. Before expressing an opinion on the contents of the letter of the 
Director of Industries and of the Government of Madras, my Committee 
would like to point out that no proofs have been adduced by the Director 
of Industries in support of his contention that there has been a substantial 
deterioration in the economic condition of the handloom industry, or that 
any deterioration which may have taken place has been brought about by 
the import duty on yarn. 

4. The Director of Industries states that it has been extremely difficult 
to obtain from the weavers and master-weavers any definite information 
as to the effect of the duty on the different sections of the handloom 
industry, and the extent to which the duty has affected the economic condi¬ 
tion of the handloom weavers. In my Committee’s opinion, this admission 
of the Director of Industries seriousl.v affects tho conclusions he has reached. 

5. It appears that the Director circularised 20 firms interested in im¬ 
ported and Indian mill yarns, Indian mill goods and imported cloths and 
handloom production meant for export. Only nine of these firms replied, 
and of these two had no information to furnish. Out of the remaining 
seven, one firm has actually recommended an increase in the import duty 
on yarn. Another firm, Me.ssrs. T. A. Taylor & Co., have correctly pointed 
out that the handloom weavers have been more affected by the general 
trade depression and the boycott than by the revised duty on .yarns. 
Messrs. Simon and MacConech.v arc one of the firms advocating abolition 
of the duty on yarn above 40a, hnt even the.v point out that hand-woven 
Madras handkerchiefs are lo.sing ground in consuming countries on account 
of the present higher cost at which they are produced in relation to the 
cheaper imitation products manufactured outside India on power looms. It 
W'ould thus appear that the handloom industry is experiencing the same diffi¬ 
culties in foreign markets as the Mill Industry is experiencing, for the 
Mill Industry is also not able to hold its own in foreign markets owing to 
competition with goods imported into those markets from other countries. 
So far as the handloom industry is concerned, its exports form a very small 
percentage of the total production, the bulk of which is consumed in Indian 
markets. What the handloom industry as well ns the Mill Industry needs 
is effective protection against foreign competition. The enhanced import 
duty on cloth is calculated to protect not only the indigenous Mill Industry 
but also the handloom industry of the country, and in my Committee’s 
opinion, the interests of the handloom industry would best be served by the 
imposition of a high import duty on piecegoods for an adequate number 
of years. 'The close connection between the fortunes of the mill industry 

COTTON TEXTILES 
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and the handloom industry is brought out in the report of the Director of 
Industries, Central Provinces, who has come to the conclusion that owing to 
the fall in the price of yarn and cloth the handloom weavers find it difScult 
to dispose of their goods at profitable rates, and many handloom weavers 
are leaving their profession for employment in mills. Incidentally, the 
reference to the fall in the jiriee of yarn may he regarded as an answer 
to the criticism that the import duties have <iiused a rise in prices to the 
detriment of the handloom weaver. 

6. One of the contentious advanced in the letter from the Director of 
Industries is that owing to the. enhanced duty on imported yam, the hand¬ 
loom weavers are constrained to purchase Indian mill-made yarn, which is 
inferior to imported yarn as regards colour, regularity of count and tensile 
strength, and that, for these reasons, the <iuality of their production has 
suffered. This stateinent is evidently based on an assumption that hand¬ 
loom weavers had been always using imported yarn in preference to the 
mill-made yarn, but Mr. R. I). Bell, I.C.S., in his “ Notes on the Indian 
Textile Industi'y with Special Reference to Hand-weaving ”, published long 
before the enhancement of the duty on yarn, stated that the use of im¬ 
ported yarn by the handloom industry was often exaggerated, and he quoted 
statistics to ]>rove that the foreign yarn used by the handloom weavers 
formed only a small pei'<^eiilage of their total consumption of yarn. Similar 
statistics will be found reproduced in Table No. 35 on page 364 of the 
.4.ssociation’s Report for 1981 shewing the total qnaiitity of yarn imported 
as well as Indian mill-made—available for consumption by the handlooms 
in India, and the total quantity of imported yarn. The figures for the last 
seven years are given below: — 

Table showing the approriviote Poundage, of Yarn availahle for consumption 

in India. 

(In millions of pounds.) 



1924-25. 

1925-28. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

1923-29. 

1029-30. 

1030-31 . 

Total Indian Mil! Produc¬ 
tion .... 

719 

686 

807 

609 

648 

833 

867 

Less — 

Exports by Sea 

87 

82 

42 

25 

24 

25 

23 

Exports by Land . 

9 

7* 

8«t 

5»t 

5*t 

6*t 

7*-i 

Balance .... 

673 

647 

757 

779 

619 

802 

837 

Imports .... 

56 

52 

40 

52 

44 

44 

29 


_ __ — 

■ ■ - 

- II - 

■ 

-- - 

— 

■■■- 

Total .... 

729 

699 

806 

831 

663 

846 

866 

Less — 

Exports by Sea 

1 

1 

] 

1 



... 

Exports by Land 

4 

... 




••• 


Quantity of yarn avail- 

able for consumption in 
India- . . . • 

72'J 

698 

805 

830 

663 

846 

866 


-- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— —— 


Cloth produced in India ... _ _ 

ill millions of tiounds . 

45'l 

4.66 

.5.39 

568 

446 

0045 

oyu 

Approximate equivalent in 
yarn (taking 100 lbs. of 

yarn=112 lbs. of piece- 
goods) .... 

410 

416 

481 

507 

:384 

502 

527 

Real balance of yani 
available for sale in 

India . . . . 

314 

283 

334 

323 

379 

344 

339 


* Includes re-exports also. 

t Maunds converted into lbs. at the rate of 82 V lbs.=:l maund. 
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Even if we were to assume that the whole of the imported yarn was consumed 
by handlooms, it will be noticed that the imported yarn forms a very small 
percentage of the total quantity of yarn consumed by the handloom industry. 
Again, the Assistant Director of Industries, Madras, in his pamphlet entitled : 
“ Cotton Cloth Impasse ”, published only last year, says: — 

” It must be recognized that the advent of the spinning' mills in 
India has helped to replace the uneconomic process of handspinning 
and saved the cotton handloom weaving industry from extinction. The 
handloom weavers fully realize that the Indian spinning mills have come 
to stay and serve as an important link in the organization of the hand¬ 
loom weaving industry inasmuch as they supply cheap and superior 
yarns to the extent of about 300 million pounds per annum.” 

7. In paragraph 5 of his letter, the Director practically nullifies the 
arguments advanced hy him in the preceding paragraphs, for he admi'ts 
that the handweavers prefer to buy Indiap mill-made yarn rather than 
imported yarn oven though the price of the former be higher. As he says 
the Swadeshi movement acts as a bar to the use of imported yarn by hand- 
weavers, and it is therefore diflicult to understand how the abolition of the 
duty will help the handloom industry. 

8. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the import duty on yarn 
was increased in 1927 and again in 1930 for weighty reasons and it is not 
necessary to refer to those reasons in this letter. The possible effects of the 
enhancement in the import duty on .yarn on the handloom industry of the 
country were very fully dealt wi'th by Sir George Rainy in the speeches made 
bv him in the Legislative Assembly and further in the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Yarn Protection Bill of 1927, and in the separate note 
written by Sir Victor Sassoon as a Member of the Select Committee. How¬ 
ever, if the Tariff Board as a result of the investigations it is now engaged 
upon comes to the conclusion that the import duty on counts above fiOs 
.should bo kept at the level prevailing before 1927 in the interests of the 
handloom industry, there will not he. any .serious opposition from this Associa¬ 
tion, for the true interests of the two industries roust be very closely allied. 
My Committee, however, are strongly opposed to a rednetion in the duty on 
medium counts impoi'ted into the country, as this will serve to reduce the 
price of coarser counts and thereby 7iiake the position of the mill industry 
still worse. As pointed out in imrngi'aph 62 of the Association’s representa¬ 
tion to your Board, the imports of counts 31s to 40s during the last three 
calendar vears have been respectively 16, 15 and 13 million lbs. against a 
total production of 43, 53 and 64 million lbs. and imports during 1932 promise 
to be much higher than for many years. It was mainly because of the cheap 
rates at which these yarns are being imported from China that the duty 
had to be increased, and your Board will no doubt recognize the imperative 
necessity of an adequate late of duty on counts up to 60.s. 

9. Reference is made in your lettei' to the debate in the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council on .5th October, 1931, and my Committee would like to deal 
with ii few points arising out of th.at debate. The resolution was to the 
effect that the extra duty on yarn imported into the country should he 
abolished in the interest of the handloom industry and that the production 
of saries below 20 counts hy Indian mills should be prohibited, or that a 
15 per cent, excise duty should be levied on the snrie.s manufactured by the 
mills. 

10. The mover of the resolution in .support of his contention that the 

condition of the handloom industry had deteriorated, quoted from the report 
of the Director of Industries. Bombay, for 1929-30. The Director of Indus¬ 
tries has therein stated that the prices of hand-made cloths had in many cases 
gone down considerably, .and the wages of weavers had gone down hy some¬ 
thing like 40 per cent.. It is, however, noteworthy—aud this point wa,s 
missed by the mover of the resolution—that the Director of Industries also 
stated ; “ But calculations made have shown that as far as the wages of 

weavers are concerned, if the duty on yarn is made 5 per cent, ad valoretr, 
ag,ain, and the prices of yarn fall to the full extent of the difference and th* 
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entire resulting benefit is passed on to the weavers in wages, it is likely to 
be small, say about 1 anna 2 pies per day for cloths made out of yarn of 
20 counts and about 8 pies per day for cloth made from 32s counts of 
yarn. For finer counts, the benefit will be increasingly small.” It is clear 
from this that the abolition of the import duty on yarn is no panacea for 
the depression, if any, from which the handloom industry may be suffering. 
Tho Director correctly points out tliat the general trade depression is one 
of the reasons why the profits of the handloom weaver have gone down. 8o 
far as the production from the handlooms is concerned, it will be noticed 
from the table given in paragraph 6 above, that far from there being a set¬ 
back, there has been actually an increase in production since the last 
increases in the import duty. 

11. The proposal that cotton mills should be prohibited from manufactur¬ 
ing certain classes of goods which are said to be competing with the produc¬ 
tion of the handlooms is, in my Committee’s opinion, altogether impracticable, 
and calculated to penalise the consumer and the mill industry without any 
justification. The Director of Industries, Bombay, in paragraph 34 of his 
report for 1929-30, pointed out the directions in which help might be extend¬ 
ed to the handloom weaver, and one of his proposals was that the handloom 
weaver should be advised to weave cloths which do not come in direct com¬ 
petition with mills. Mr. Fakirji E. Bhamcha, a former Director of Industries 
for Bombay, in his Foreword to Mr. Bell’s pamphlet, pointed out that there 
are many specialized types of hand-made cloth used by the urban population 
in this country, which cannot be economically produced on power looms and 
that the sphere of the hand-weaver still remains unsurpassed and unusurped 
by the mill competition in this country. Similarly, the Assistant Director 
of Industries, Madras, in his pamphlet says: “ Even at present the hold 

which the handloom product has upon the mind of the people is so strong 
that even the offer of the mill cloth at a lower price cannot wean them from 
their partiality for hand-made goods. This is proved by the fact that 
in spite of the higher prices the handloom produces and is able to sell 
1,400 million yards of cloth per annum.” If on careful investigation, it is 
found that certain types of piecegoods cannot be manufactured ns econo¬ 
mically on handlooms as on power looms, then the handloom weavers, in 
my Committee’s opinion, should bo advised not to manufacture those goods 
but to manufacture the large variety of goods for which the handlooms are 
better fitted than power looms. My Committee note that the novernment 
of Madras themselves have not supported the proposal made by the Director 
of Industries, Madras, that Indian mills should he prohibited from manufac¬ 
turing certain goods, or as an alternative, that an excise duty should be 
levied on them. It would be extremely difficult to demarcate the lines which, 
it is proposed, mills should bo prohibited from manufacturing, and even if 
the proposal was practicable, it would unnecessarily handicap the mill 
industry besides penalising the consumer. From the general tenor of the 
letter from the Director of Industries, Madras, it would appear that, in the 
opinion of that oflScer, cotton mills should not be allowed to manufacture 
coarse goods, although such goods could be turned out more economically on 
the power loom than on the handloom. This proposition could hardly be 
taken seriously as it would practically mean that cotton mills should be 
stopped from manufacturing goods for which they are eminently well fitted 
and which they manufacture in large quantities. The Government of Madras 
themselves have not accorded their support to this proposal, and it will be 
generally agreed that the proposal could not be taken seriously. 

12. The proposal to exempt from import duty handloom appliances and 
accessories meets with my Committee’s approval, inasmuch as a duty on appli¬ 
ances and accessories is against the sound economic principles enunciated by 
the Indian Fiscal Commission. The Mill Industry has been also subjected to a 
similar handicap and it is niy Committee’s considered opinion that stores, 
machinery appliances and spare jiarts and accessories should be made duty¬ 
free. Many articles are used in common by both the industries, and it 
would probably be impracticably to extend the exemption only to the 
handloom industry. 



13. In CQnolusion, I am directed to say that this Association is unreserved^ 
ly in favour of encouraging and improving the efficiency of the handloom 
industry, but it is not by modifying the existing tariff or by inflicting 
handicaps on the power loom industry tliat the handloom industry could be 
made more prosperous. The Director of Industries, Bombay, has in para¬ 
graph .34 of his report for 1929-.30 indicated the directions in which help 
might be rendered to the handloom industry and measures calculated to 
help the handloom industry on these lines will meet with the wholehearted 
support of this Association. One of these proposals is that help should be 
extended to weavers to organise themselves for (1) co-operative finance, (2) 
collective purchase of raw materials and (3) collective sale of finished products. 
I am to add that so far as collective purchase of yarn is concerned, my Com¬ 
mittee will be pleased to consider carefully any scheme which the Directors of 
Industries in different provinces may formulate, with a view to eliminate 
some, at any rate, of the middle-men through whose hands the yarn passes 
before it reaches the consumer, and thus to assist the handloom weavers in 
getting their supplies of yarn on more favourable terms than is the case 
at present. 


(6) Letter No. liSijlSl of 1932, dated the 1st August, 1932, from the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

I beg to enclose herewith fl copies of the Association’s replies to the 
Board’s Questionnaire. 

Answers to the Tariff Board’s Questionnaire submitted by the 
Committee of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

1. (i) The Association cannot accept Mr. Hardy’s statement that only 
about one per cent, of the cloth returned as “ Grey and Bleached ” by the 
Indian mills is bleached. 

After the receipt of the questionnaire, the mills in the City and Island 
of Bombay were asked by the Association to show separately, their produc¬ 
tion of (1) bleached dhoties, (2) bleached goods containing no coloured yarn 
and (3) bleached goods containing coloured yarn, and the result is tabulated 
below; •— 

Particulars of goods bleached. 

Number of bleaching establishments—^19, 



1927. 

1931. 


(Pounds.) 

(Pounds.) 

Dhoties. 

2,070,680 

1,575,802 

Plain goods .... 

9,699,689 

19,297,765 

Goods containing coloured 
yarn. 

8,701,258 

9,709,369 

Quantity for which details are 
not available 

513,660 

675,041 

Total 

20,985,277 

31,157,967 


In addition, 4 bleaching establishments which did not do any. bleaching 
in 1927, bleached as follows: — 

Lbs. 

Dhoties 167,156 

Plain goods. 979,364 

Goods containing coloured yam .... 188,866 

Total . 1,335,686 
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lu 19H? liiid 1931, the total quautity of grey aud bleached goods* tutu^ 
out by mills in Bomhay City and Island was, respectwely, 759,044,000 yards 
and 905,318,000 yards or 178,598,000 lbs. and 213,016,000 lbs. (1 lb. is equal to 
4-25 yards). It will therefore be seen that in 1927, 11-7 per cent, of the 
“ grey aud bleached goods ” wtrs bleached, and in 1931, about 15 26 per 
cent, of “ grey and bleached goods ” was bleached. 

(ii) My Committee agree that Calcutta is the principal market for 
grey cloth of Indian pi'odiiction, but are inclined to think that the propor¬ 
tion of Indian mill-made dhoties and grey goods sold in Calcutta or in the 
area served by Calcutta is considerably less than what is stated by Mr. 
Hardy. Mr. Hax-dy’s estimate was apparently based chiefly on import 
statistics, but it seems somewhat unsound to assume that because imported 
goods happen to he distributed in a. certain proportion, therefore Indian 
made goods of the same general character would he distribute in the same 
proportion. As far as Bombay mills are concerned, it certainly cannot bn 
said that 90 per cent, of dhoties or 65 per cent, of other grey goods arc 
distributed from Calcutta. Tt is difficult to say what the exact proportions 
are. General inquiries which have been made seem to indicate that about 
70 per cent, of dhoties made in Bombay are sent to Calcutta, but less than 50 
per cent, of other grey goods. 

(iii) My Committee agree that less than 30 per cent, of the coloured 
goods made iu Indian mills are sold in Calcutta area. Tt is probable that 
the percentage of Indian eolonred goods sold iu the Calcutta market area 
has decreased since Mr. Hardy’s report. 

(iv) The attention of the Board is called to pages 28, 80 and 81 of the 
Association’s representation where figures are given of the average count 
of the yarn spun in the Indian mills and the quantities of piecegoods pro¬ 
duced from yarns of 30s counts and over. The higher average count which 
is spun to-day and the increase in the quantities of medium and fine goods 
now being turned out by Bombay and up-country mills afford conclusive 
proof that the ratio of medium and fine count goods in Indian mills to-day 
is very considerably higher than when Mr. Hardy wrote his report. 
Practically, the whole of the increased trade in bleached dhoties in Calcutta 
has been in lines in which the average count has been over 308. 

(v) The fallacy of estimating the e.xteut of competition between Indian 
and imported goods on the basis of the counts of yarn used has been amply 
demonstrated in the case of dhoties during the last few years. It is well 
known that the groat bulk (tf India’s increased production of dhoties has 
consisted of cloth with warp SOs count and weft of about 40s count. 
These dhoties have effectively repl.aced dhoties previously imported from 
Lancashire, despite the fact that Mr. Hardy had come to the conclusion that 
by far the greatest bulk of imported dhoties had warps finer than 40s. Even 
if the extent of the overlapping between Indian mill-made dhoties and 
dhoties imported from the United Kingdom is small, the course of events 
during the last few years has demonstrated the possibility of Indian mills 
effectively replacing the great bulk of the dhotios which were formerly im¬ 
ported from the United Kingdom. 

(vi) Although ni.v Committee do not agree with the premises on which 
Mr. Hardy’s conclusion is based, they agree with the conclusion itself. 
The analyses of Japanese dhoties which have from time to time been made 
go to show that the average count of Japanese dhoties is well over 303. 

(vii) My Committee agree. Imports of heavy shirtings have certainly 
affected the production of sheetings. The attention of the Tariff Board is 
invited to Mr. Hardy’s conclusions regarding the collapse of the export trade 
in grey shirtings owing to competition from low priced Japanese sheetings. 

(viii) The maintenance of a fairly high level of imports of grey drills 
and jeans during the few years preceding the imposition of a specific duty 
on plain goods, which, as Mr. Hardy s^s, directly competed, scarcely justi¬ 
fies Mr. Hardy’s conclusion, but it is a fact that since the advent of a 
specific duty on grey goods, importations of grey drills have fallen to 
pegligihle quantities. 



(is.) Tilis couclusion is no longer correct. Tliere is non- a considerable 
production of finer count goods of mull and jaconet types. There has also 
been a substantial development in the production of liner counts of grey and 
bleached dhoties and inediuiu and fine count coloured stripe shirtings. 

The production figures of Indian mills do not differentiate goods accoi'd- 
ing to counts, which makes it difficult to say exactly what quantities of 
fine count grey goods are now produced except m the case of cambrics and 
lawns, the figures of which are given below: — 

(The figures are in thousands of yards.) 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

Cambrics and Lawns . 3,135 4,988 5,204 3,132 17,236 37,674 

The heading “ Cambrics and Lawns ” in the Production Statistics includes 
jaconets and mulls. 

(x) Attention is directed to para. 56 of the Association’s representation. 
Although it may be still said that the import trade in white goods remains 
mostly in the hands of lianeashirc, the proportion of the trade held by Japan 
is rapidly increasing. In 1929, the .Tapaiiese import trade of bleached 
goods was less than 2 {>er cent. In 1931, the share of the trade was over 
20 per cent., and Japan had outstripped the United Kingdom as a supplier 
of shirtings and nainsooks. T’hose goods are generally of coarser counts than 
the bulk of the goods which the United Kingdom formerly supplied. Another 
point which may be noted is that, although it is correct to say that the white 
goods previously imported from Lancashire consisted of lines whose fineness 
IS above the limit at wliicli production from Indian cotton is possible, Indian 
mills might bo in u position to develop this trade by using imported cotton 
such us Kgyptiun and Uganda 

(xi) Since Mr. Hardy reported, the competitimi from Italy has fallen 
away very consuleiably, but the (oinpetition fioui Japan has, if anything, 
become more sei cre. The “ Drills and Jeans ” referred to by Mr. Hardy 
replace not only Indian striped shirtings, hut many other classes of Indian 
production, particularly fancies and to some extent plain bleached goods. 
The competition from Japan against India’s woven coloured goods has been 
substantially more severe since Mr. Hartly reported, owing to the successful 
introduction of artificial silk goods and coloured ground prints by Japan. 
.41though these do not closely resemble any substantial line of Indian produc¬ 
tion, they are indirectly affecting the off-take of many style.s of fancies 
and piece dyed good.s. 

My Committee do not entirely agree with the conclusion that prints and 
ihintz from the United Kingdom do not compete with any Indian product, 
hut they admit that competition was indirect, and that the prints and chintz 
which are to-day imported from Japan constitute a more serious menace to 
the Indian coloured goods trade both at home and abroad. 

(xii) If the competition against Indian mills’ production was to be judged 
merely by the figures of total importation of dyed goods, Mr. Hardy’s 
conclusion might be held to ho correct, and more so to-day, when imports 
have materially fallen off'. It is, however, significant to note that the 
importations of dyed goods from Japan, which are produced chiefly from 
medium counts of yarn, have shown a tendency to increase during the last 
three years. The importations of dyed goods fi’om Japan during this period 
have been as follows: — 

(Figures are in thousands of yards.) 

1929. 1930. 1931. 

Dyed Goods . 24,729 27.251 29,090 

(xiii) The pre.sent competition covers a much wider range of goods than 
when Mr. Hardy reported, and is largely of an indirect character (vide 
paras. 60 and 61 of the Association’s representation). 
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(xiv) The conclusion referred to in this question is apparently drawn from 
statistics given in para. 11 of Mr. Hardy’s report. Mr. Hardy was probably 
justified in saying that the Indiair export trade in coloured goods had up 
to that time not been so badly hit as the export trade in grey goods. He 
himself, however, in para. 17 of the report referred to the attention which 
was being paid by the Japanese industry to the coloured good.s trade. During 
the last three years, there has been a serious falling off in the exports of 
coloured pieeegoods of this country, which had affected both the mill and 
handloom industries. In 1929, the total export of coloured goods amounted 
to 126 million yards. In 193U, it had fallen to 92 million, in 1931 to 90 
million yaids. With the increase in the pru* of d.ye-stuffs, Indian mills are 
bound to find it increasingly difficult to inaiiit.aiu tlieir position in either the 
export market or the home market. 

(xv) [With the growth of India’s production of finer count goods the area 
of direct competition between English and Indian goods is likely to increase, 
but at the present time Mr. Hardy’s conchision may be said to be .sabstan- 
tially correct. 

(xvi) Mr. Hardy’s conclusion cannot be accepted as correct. We give below 
the price of Broach cotton and the wholesale price in Bombay of a typical 
Japanese Grey Shirting (Bow and Arrow quality) in the first week of October 
during the last six years, from which it will be noticed that the price of the 
cloth has gone down more rapidly than the price of cotton. In 1932, the 
price of cotton was higher than in 1931, yet the price of cloth wa.s lower. 


Tear. 

Price of 
Broach 
cotton 

Price of 
Broach 
cotton 

Price of 
Japanese 
cloth 

Price of 
Japanese cloth 
per lb. less 


per 

candy. 

per 
per lb. 

less duty. 

duty. 


Ra. 

As. 

p. 

Bs. A. P, 

Bs. A. p. 

1927 . 

430 

8 

9 

12 9 10 

14 2 

1928 . 

352 

7 

2 

12 0 10 

13 3 

1929 . 

344 

7 

0 

11 10 6 

12 8 

1930 . 

202 

4 

1 

9 10 

0 14 6 

1931 . 

. 162 

3 

3 

7 4 3 

0 11 7 

1932 (Ist week of 

July) . 174 

3 

7 

6 14 3 

0 11 0 


(xrii) This statement may be accepted as almost axiomatic, since the chief 
advantage which Japan has over India is in the cost of manufacture which 
must necessarily mean that the greater the proportion which the manufactur¬ 
ing charges hear to the total cost of production, the greater would be Japan’s 
advantage. 

(xviii) and (xix) These statements are accepted by the Committee. 

As regards (xix) the attention of the Tariff Board is invited to para. 63 
of the Association’s representation. 

(xx) At the time of Mr. Hardy’s report, the use of artificial silk yarn in 
the weaving of striped cotton goods and in the borders of dhoties was 
increasing, especially in Bombay City, and had assisted rather than retarded 
the off-take cotton goods. That is no longer the position as the use of 
artificial silk yam has been largely given up by the Industry. 

(xxi) While Mr. Hardy’s conclu.sion may have been substantially correct 
at the time when it was written, it is certainly not correct to-day. The hulk 
of the artificial silk pieeegoods which are imported to-day have a wholesale 
price of less than 4i annas per yard and compete against fancy cotton piece- 
goods more severely than they do against silk pieeegoods. The attention 
of the Tariff Board is invited to the remarks made in para. 61 of the Associa¬ 
tion’s representation to the Board and also to the representation made to the 
Government of India in August, 1931 (vide page 187 of the Association’s 
Report for 1931). 
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2. The Association considers that question 2 chiefly concerns importers, 
and has not, therefore, attempted to answer it. 

3. My Committee agree that not only in the case of cloth made from 
inferior counts of yarn but also in the case of certain types of cloth made 
from medium counts, where the production of Indian mills is already substan¬ 
tial, the existence of internal competition prevents any excessive rise in 
prices relating to imported cloth when additional duties are levied. I give 
below the prices of a few typical lines of Indian cloth at the beginning of 
each half year for the last live 3 ’eara, and the actual prices realised during the 
last few years for the superior quality of Calcutta dhoties. All these prices 
and quotations include commission, brokerage, discount, “ sahi ”, etc. 



Current Quotations oi Local-made Pieeegoods. 
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Hatet per lb. for HOHOm Dhotieg, Bombay deliver^. 


Bate per lb. 
As. A. f. 

1 3 6 
15 0 
15 0 
14 0 
1 2 0 
1 12 0 
1 1 0 
110 
0 14 0 
0 16 0 


Delivery, 

January tu April, 1928. 

June ta September, 1928. 

June to September, 1929. 

Deuember, 1929, to Maich, 1930. 

April to May, 1930. 

J une to August, 1930. 

October to December, 1930. 

January to April and May to September, 1931. 
October, 1931, to January, 1932. 

February to May and J une to SSeptomber, 1932. 


4. The term “ wholesale prices” as applied to the rates issued by the 
Millowners’ Association at fortnightly intervals is to some extent a misnomer. 
They are average (quotations of the rates at which mills would have been 
prepared to sell ou the dates specified, it does not necessarily follow that 
the transactions have actually taken place—and if they havo taken place 
they have been effected at the particular rate given. On the whole, however, 
the quotations approximate tu the prices which would have been realised had 
transactions taken place. The quotations are, of course, inclusive of com¬ 
mission, brokerage and discount, in a period of falling prices such as we 
have had during the last few years, quotations are apt to be higher than 
the prices actually realised by the mills, it might also be noted that the 
prices actually realised by the mills will also depend to some extent on the 
magnitude of the transactions entered into and will also be affected by other 
foctors. 

5. The prices prevalent in Bombay and Ahmedabad practically dictate 
the general level of prices for Indian piecegoods throughout the country 
in all bulk lines. It is the general practice in Bombay for mills to sell large 
quantities of their bulk lines at intervals through their selling agents. These 
goods are then apportioned out amongst dealers from the various consuming 
centres up-country, and the result is that any reductions in prices whicli mills 
may make have their immediate effect on prices in consuming centres. 

As regards the effect of a reduction in price by Bombay mills on the prices 
at other centres of production, it may be stated as a general iiroposition 
that no subst.antial reduction in the price of any standard line could take 
place without bringing about n similar reduction in the price obtainable 
for similar goods in other centres, 

d. If the Protective duties were withdrawn in 1933, the immediate result 
would be an intensive competition from imported piecegoods which would be 
felt by every centre of the Industry in India. Under normal conditions, 
production may be said to depend on two factors; — 

(L) off-tako, aud 
(ii) prices realised. 

The withdrawal of Protection would lead to a general lowering of prices to 
an uneconomic level, and would diminish production all round. It is true, 
of course, that some centres would bo affected more than others by the with¬ 
drawal of the duties, but it is unlikely that the decline in their prodnetion 
would lead to n higher outqiut than now exists in mills in those favourably 
situated centres. As a gcuevul proposition, it might be confidently stated that 
any substantial decline in the production .it certain centres following a 
withdrawal of the Protective duties would for the most part be made up by 
increased imports from abroad, and that Japan would supply the lion’s ^are 
of these increased importations. 
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. (i) Railway Freight on Full Pressed Cotton Bales from Stations to Stations shown below—ooatd. 
(The rates shown below are per Railway Maund)— contd. 




























(ii) & (iii) jRaUicay Freight o/h Full Pressed Bales of Cotton Piecegoods from Stations to Stations shown below. 
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(iv) Steamer freights on Cotton Piece^oods and Tam. 


I''relght. Remarki-. 


(v) Steamer freights on Cotton Piecegoods from Japan and the United King¬ 
dom to India. 


from 

To 

Fioight. 

Kemarks. 

Source. 

Japan 

India (Bom¬ 
bay and 
Calcutta). 

Yon 13.60 ZoM 10 per c<mt. rebate, 
per ton of 40 c. ft. 

1 

For yarn and plece- 
goodH. 

Japan Cotton 

Spinnen’ Asso - 
elation, Bombay. 

United King¬ 
dom.* 

1 India 





• The tntornution U being obtaine:!. 


8. The subject lias been dealt with in paragraph 86 of the Appendix to 
the Association’s representation. While conditions in the home market 
present such abnormal features, it is natural that attention should be con- 
(^entrated on the preservation of that market, and the special measures 
required for the development of the export trade have to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity of undertaking them. Since the Trade Mission 
reported, the position of India in the foreign markets has steadily grown 
worse duo to intensive competition from Japan, assisted by the measures 
Japanese manufacturers and shipping and banking houses have undertaken 
in collaboration with the Government of Japan. As the Association has 
pointed out on various occasions, the appointment of Trade Commissioners 
should jirecede all attempts at exploring the possibilities of foreign markets 
in particular commodities. The Govemment of India have appointed Trade 
Commissioners at Hamburg and Milan, but have not yet found the money 
for such a))poiutments at any of the other places recommended by the Trade 
Mission, namely, .\lexandria, Durban and Mombasa. For the time being, 
then, Indian mills mu.st increasingly look to the home market for the dis- 


Ks. 10 per tou of 40 o. ft. for Less 10 per cent. Soindhi 8teaiu 
piecegoods and yarn. rebate. Navigation Co. 

Ks. 7-8 per ton of 40 c. ft. for Less 10 per cent. Ditto, 

piecegoods. rebate. 

Ks. 2-4 per biiie not excoodiug Less rebate of 6 Ditto. 

400 Im. As. per bale. 

As. 7 per mauud for both piece- Ltsss 15 per cent. Ditto, 

goods and yarn. rebate. 


Source of 
information. 


From 

To 

Bombay 

Madras 

Do, 

Calcutta . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

' Katauiii . 

i 


po.sal of their goods. 

9. As far as my Committee are aware, there are no actual statistics 
relating to the handloom industi-y either as regards number of weavers or 
looms employed or the extent of their activity. The most authoritative esti¬ 
mate of handloom iiroduction that we know' of is that compiled by Mr. R. I). 
Bell in 1926. The information in Mr. Bell’s report in regard to the approxi¬ 
mate amount of yarn consumed by the handloom industry annually is brought 
up-to-date each year in the Association’s Report. 

As regard.s the classes of goods woven by the handloom industry, the 
Directors of Industry in various provinces have, wo believe, from time to 
time is-sixed reports on the subject. It is. however not possible to arriyi' 
at anv conclusion as to the extent to which handloom products compete 
with Indian mills and imported goods. The great biilk of handloom doth 
is manufactured from coarse yarns supplied by the Indian Mill Industry. 
There is. however, a growing demand from the handloom mdnstry for a-rti- 
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ficial silk yarn, particularly in the Punjab and Madras, and in addition a 
portion of the Madras handloom industry is producing cloth made from 
very fine count yarn. 

Hand-spun yai'n is not, as far as we are aware, used to any great extent 
by the handloom industry. The extent to which the Protective duties on 
cotton yarn affect the handloom industry has been dealt with in the reply 
given by the Association to a special reference made by the Board regarding 
the handloom industry in Madras. As regards duty on piecegoods, the 
interests of the handloom industry and mill industry are a.lmost identical 
and adequate Protective duties on cloth are just as necesasry for the 
preservation and development of the handloom industry as they are for the 
mill industry. The effects on the handloom industry of the existing import 
duties on artificial silk and yarn have been referred to in paragraph 61 of 
the Association’s representation. 

10. The Association has no reliable information regarding the hand¬ 
spinning industry. 

11. The need for a healthy and prosperous Indian cotton manufacturing 
industry as an aid to the improvement of the quality of Indian cotton was 
stressed by the Indian Central Cotton Committee in a telegram addressed 
to the Government of India, Commerce Department, as far back as 19th 
July, 1927, which is quoted below: — 

“ As it is understood that the resolution of the Government of India 
on the report of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry 
Enquiry) is now under consideration the Central Cotton Committee 
reque.st that the whole question be considered with reference to the needs 
of Indian cotton growing. 

Whilst expressing no opinion on the Tariff Board's recommendations 
they de.sire to emphasise the fact that a healthy and prosperous Indian 
Cotton Spinning and Manufacturing Industry has an important bear¬ 
ing on the welfare of the cotton grower and on my Committee’s own 
efforts to improve the quality of Indian cottons.” 

The view point of the Association has been briefly expressed in para¬ 
graph 85 of our representation. It is fairly certain that a decline in the 
output of Indian mills would not only reduce the total demand for Indian 
cotton, and thus adversely affect the parity vis-a-vis American cotton from 
the cultivator’s point of view, bxit would probably definitely put an end 
to tbe development which is at present taking place in the g7-owth nf long 
staple cotton in India which is used almost entirely by Indian mills. 

It is difficult to dogmatise in matters such us this, but some idea as to 
what effect a reduction in the output of liidiuii mills would have on the 
prices realised for Indian cotton can be obtained by a study of differences 
which existed between the prices of Broach and Liverpool Futures during 
the periods when Bombay mills’ production was at a low level owing to 
strikes in 1928 and 1929. The increase in the parity during the period 
covered by the .strikes of those years shows tliat the prices received for 
Indian cotton vis-a-vis American were lowered owing to the smaller con¬ 
sumption of the former by Bombay City and Island Mills. It is also very 
necessary to remember that the increased imports frcin> Japan, which 
would probably follow a decline in the output of Indian mills would consist 
chiefly of medium and finer count goods in the manufacture of which she 
has greater advantages over India than in the manufacture nf coarser 
goods. For such goods, she would not require Indian cotton at all with the 
result that the total demand for and the price of Indian cotton would fall 
to the considerable disadvantage of the Indian cultivator. The very sub¬ 
stantial fall in the exports of Indian cotton to Janan is to some extent 
due to the finer count of the yarn now being used in her manufactures, 
and to that extent indicates a definitely decreasing need for Indian cotton; 
and stresses etill further the desirability of eventually increasing the output 
of Indian mills, the great bulk of whose pi-oduction is and must continue 
to he produced from cotton grown in this country. 
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My Coinniittec have for many years advocated the growth of long staple 
cotton in India in order that the gi-owing requirements of the indigenous 
cotton manufacturing industry might be met, but feel that the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee and the agricultural officers in the cotton grow¬ 
ing districts are more competent than they to exj)re,ss an opinion as to 
whether and when the growth of long staple in preference to slioi't staple 
cotton ceases to be advantageous to the cultivator. It would, however, 
appear that whatever development is desirable in the production of long 
staple cotton, it would be advantageous to maintain the total demand for 
short .staple cotton in the growth of which India lias to some extent a 
monopoly, at a high level. 

12. The foreign cotton which is imported into India consists of Egyptian, 
Uganda and .\merican. So far a.s Egyptian and Uganda are concerned, 
there are no comparable types of cotton to be found in India. With 
regard to Americans, it i.s possible that a portion of the quantity imported 
is no better in grade and staple than some of the best types of Indian 
cotton, but which for one reason or another, Indian mills have found it 
desirable to import. During the last few months, a fair quantity of this 
type of Americans has been imported for the reason that Indian cotton was 
generally very much out of parity and there was fear of a real scarcity 

of staple cotton, and sellers were scarce. The result was that mills which 

usually buy heavily at a particular time of the year, turned to American 
cotton for satisfying a part at least of their requirements of staple cotton. 
Except for such special circumstances, the purchuae of any foreign cotton 
of a ty'pe equal to Indian cotton i.s very limited. 

It would be difficult to determine whether the cultivator of cotton h.as 
benefited by the import duty. A great deal of the cotton coming from 

abroad is of a staple and class not to be found in India and the. imposition 

of a dutv on such types of cotton can hardly be of benefit to the agriciil- 
turist 

As regards American cotton of I" staple and under, to the extent to 
which its price was raised and consumption curtailed in conseqnenee, it is 
possible that the hetler grades of Indian cotton may derive some assistance 
from the duty. 

13 to 24 (inclusive). The Association’s answers to these questions relate 
to costs of manufacture of individual mills which are of a confidential 
nature, and are not therefore published. 

In order to aseertaiu the range of competitive goods, a selection was made 
In the first instance of the typical lines of cloth produced by Bombay mills 
which can he said to come into competition directly or indirectly with 
imported cloths. The selection made includes the follnvring: — 

(1) Orey longcloth—24s warp or thereabouts. 

(2) Calcutta dhoties. 

(3) Fine count dhoties. 

(4) Bleached longcloth—medium counts. 

(5) White, mulls and nainsooks. 

(6) Bleached and dyed shirtings, 

(7) Dyed poplins. 

(8) Striped fa.st colour .shirtings. 

(9) Superior qiialitle,s of coatings and trousering,s, and 

(10) Printed chundries. 

Bearing in mind the note attached to question 16, a number of mills 
were thereafter called upon to furnish replies regarding their total w^orks 
expenditure, and the cost of manufacture of such individual lines as they 
were producing in the above-mentioned list. The. mills concerned bad con¬ 
siderable difficulties in supplving the information in the form renuired by 
the Board, since in no .sinsrle instance was the method .advocated by th'’ 
Board ordinarily used by the mills for the purpose rf .ascertaining their 

COTTON TKNTILES 
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cost of production. These difficulties were, however, eventually over(!onie, 
except that, it was often not found possible to separate overheads in the 
exact manner pre.scribed by the Board. It will also be found that in a 
number of cases, bleaching and dyeing charges have had to be inserted 
as a lump sum. This is always the case where bleaching and dyeing has 
been done by an outside agency, and even in mills with their own bleaching 
and dyeing plants the same method has in some cases been adopted. 

With regard to question 19, " profits or losses ” on cotton transactions 
have been deducted from or added to the average prices of cotton. In 
this connection, it is pertinent to point out that mills do not g.amble in 
cotton, and there can in reality be no question of “ profits or losses ” 
where hedge transactions are concerned. 

As regards the total works expenditure, figures have only been given for 
the years 1927 and 1931, for the reason that the intervening years were 
entirely abnormal as far as Bombay mills are concerned. In' 1928, for 
instance, there was a six months' strike during which all the mills were 
entirely closed. In 1929, there was another prolonged strike, which caused, 
on the average, a loss of three months’ production. In 1930, political 
events created special difficulties, for a number of mills were bo.ycotted, 
and were, as a result, closed down either wholly or partially for varying 
periods. 

The method followed in estimating the cost of manufacture for indivi¬ 
dual cloths has been the same in all cases. All the mills for which costs 
are given maintain separate records of overhead expenses and labour charges 
for processes up to and including spinning, and subsequent to spinning. In 
calculating spinning charges per lb. or per piece of any particular cloth, the 
basis taken has been the “overhead” per spindle per dav. In cnloulat- 
ing the weaving charge ner pound or per piece of .any particular cloth, the 
basis taken has been the “overhead” per loom per day. Knowing the 
charge for any item of overhe.ads per spindle, the amount chargeable for 
any particular weight of any particular count is a.scertnined from the aver¬ 
age production figure per day for that count of varn. Similarly, the 
amount chargeable per piece or per lb. of any particular cloth is ascer¬ 
tained from the average weight produced per loom per dav for that parti¬ 
cular cloth. The Association havo been favoured with the detailed ealeuln- 
tions in the case of one mill, which T enclose for the confidential perusal 

of the Board, in order that they mav satisfy tbem.solves that the method 

of allocation adopted is sound. 

The method of calculating wastage and percentage of size. etc., is 
important. The waste ner cent. !p the ease of raw cotton is the net figure 
after allowing for realization on sales of Wow room Host sweenin.gs. cotton 
waste, etc. The percentage is ralenlatcd on the r.aw eotton weight. A 

waste of 12 per rent,, wnnld. therefore, mean that IHO lbs. of raw enttop 

nroduced 88 lbs. nf varn. 

The per cent, of yarn wast.age is calenlnted on the final weight of the 
cloth turned out by the mill. In most cases n. uniform pereontage h.as 
had to be taken for different types of clot.b. 

The size per cent, has been calmdated on the total grey weight of the 
cloth. The attention of the Board is. however, directed to tlie fact that 
when a cloth is afterwards dyed or bleached, it loses the whole of the size 
which it contained in the gre.v state, .and in addition, there is a further 
loss in weight which may or may not .afterwards be made np by finish. 
Size percentage in bleached or d.ved cloths is immaterial if they are sold 
on a “piece ” basis. If they are sold on a “ pound ” basis, it is important 
to remember that the basis taken is the grey weight nf the cloth, and not 
the bleached, dved or finished weight. 

Although individual mills have in most instances given in general tenns 
the reasons for variations in the works expenditure in 1927 and 1931. 
these statements are not being submitted to the Board as tho main .grounds 
have already been eovored in the Association’s original representation to 
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the Board. Nevertheless, the attention of the Board is directed to the 
substantial economies which have been effected despite considerable handi¬ 
caps. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Board, 1 have combined the 
answers received from individual mills to questions 16, 17, 18, 20 and 21 
in one statement for each individual cloth for which costings are given. 

The extent to which present day costs of manufacture have risen a.s 
<!ompared with 1931 depends largely on the character of the goods. In the 
case of grey longcloth tor example, costs have only been affected indirectly 
by the duty on imported cotton, and as it is. not possible to say to what 
extent, if any, the prices of particular classes of Indian cotton u.sed in its 
manufacture have been raised, no accurate estimate of the increase in cost 
of manufacture under this head can be made. 


The other items in the cost of manufacture which have been affected by 
the increased import duties in September are certain classes of mill stores 
.and component parts of machinery. 

The total effect of these would work out at '50 pies per lb. in the case 
of an average quality of grey longcloth. 

In the case of cloths made from imported cotton, the half anna duty plux 
wa.ste loss percentage is a. definite addition to the cost of manufacture 
19.32 as compared with 19.31, and to this must be added the additional 
costs of stores .and component parts of machinery. 

In the case of blenched and/or coloured sorts, there would be a fuither 
.addition in respect of bleaching nnd/or dyeing materials. Where there is 
a high percentage of colour, this further addition will he a substan^al, 
since dye-stnfFs have been gre.atly increased in price since September, 
19.31. 

25. The information required by the Board is given below: — 


ms. 

March, last week , 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

April, 2nd week . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

April, last week . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

.Tune, Ist week (2nd) 
Ditto 

Ditto (7th) 
Ditto 

.Tniie, .3rd w’cek 
Ditto 

.Tune, 4th week 
Ditto 
Ditto 

.Tilly, 2nd week 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


No. 

of eonnf. 

n.i.f. 

n.i.f. 

Price quoted 

price per 

price and 

for local- 

Ib. 

duty. 

niRde T arn. 


As. 

As. 

As. 

20s 

7 

84 

9 

,32s 

H 

lOi 

124 

408 

9-8 

11} 

144 

2/428 

lli 

1.3-4 


20s 

7/7i 

8} to 9J 

84 

32s 

8 

9i 

Hi 

40s 

9-6 

114 

13 

2/42s 

11 

124 


20s 

6J/7 

84 to 8i 

8 

.32s 

7t 

94 

10-9 

40s 

9 

104 

12-3 

2/42s 

104 

124 


20s 

61 

84 

7-6 

3/42,s 

94 

114 

7-6 

20s 

6 

74 

2/42r 

9 

104 


.32s 

7 

84 

9-6 

40s 

8 


n-6 

20s 

.5? 

74 

7-6 

.32s 

6-7 

84 

9-8 

40s 

7-4 

94 

11-6 

20s 

6 

7i 

7i 

32s 

74 

92 

9 

40s 

8 

94 

114 

2/42s 


124 

13} 
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26. Some time baek the Dii-ector of Industries, Bombay, drew the atten¬ 
tion of the A.ssociation to the desirability of cotton mills supplying yarn 
to hosiery factorie.s which are at present using imported yarn. A number 
of mills have expressed a desire to be furnished with samples and other 
particulars, and corre.spondence is going on with the Director of fnd^istries. 
The Committee is not in a position to furnLsh exact particulars as to the 
quantity of ho.siery yarn sold by Indian mills at present. ■ It iipi)ears that 
(certain mills have spent a considerable amount of time and money in 
endeavouring to put hosiery yarns on the market at competitive prices 
against the imported qu.alities, but have been unable to rompete. 

27. A mill .spinning average 40s counts and using the whole of its yarn 
production in weaving cloth should have 40,000 spindles and about 1.000 
looms to ens\]re efficient and economic working. It would be necessary to 
have a bleaching plant sufficient to bleach one-fourth of the total outtiirn of 
cloth, and a dj'eing plant sufficient to dye one-fourth of the outturn. In 
a year of 300 working days, working on Calcutta dhoties and other sorts, 
such a mill might be expected to- turn out 2,700,000 lbs. of yarn and 
28,50,000 lbs. of cloth. If the usual allowances are made for size and waste 
losses from spinning point to weaving, the looms would just about absorb 
the whole of the yarn prod\ietion. 

28. We give below estimates of equipping and erecting a mill of the 
above size in India according to prices prevailing in 1928 and at present: - 


Cost of building 

ms. 

Rs. 

13,81,000 

At Pre.sent. 
Rs. 

13,81,000 

Cost of laud .... 

3,00,000 

3.00,000 

Clost of machinery 

23,46,000 

26,01,000 

• 

40,27,000 

42,82,000 

P.yeing and bleaching departments— 

Building and tanks . 

ms. 

Rs. 

1,00,000 

.4t P/'c.ieaf. 
Rs. 

1,00,000 

Land. 

30,000 

30,000 

Machinery .... 

1,75,000 

2,00,000 

Grand total 

43,32,000 

46,12,000 


29. Depreciation is allowed under Section 10 of the Indian Income-tax 
Act, and the rates at which depreciation is allowed in different ca.se.s will 
be found in Rule 8. In the case of cotton mills, the rates are as 
below : — 

f1) 2i per cent, on block cost for buildings, 

(2) 5 per cent, on block cost of machinery, for .spinning aiid veaviug 
machinery, 

(.3) 7i per cent, on block cost of bleaching and dyeing machinery and 
electrical equipment. 

The above rates appear to be reasonable, but it i.s hut fair that the 
rates should he increased if a mill works night and day. The committee 
are aware of the practical difficulfies pointed tmt by the Central Board of 
Revenue in a Memorandum issued by them when cerfa.in commercial bodies 
raised this que.stion, and the.v do not wi.sh to press for a higher rate for 
depreciation allowance under pre.sent circumstances. Should, however, 
double shift working become general and mills arc found running regularly 
on night shifts, a special .allowanro for depreciation should bp allowed, 



N amber Value of Value of Value of Value of \'alue Value of Total of 

Year, of Hill 8tore.-< ra»" cotton cloth on yarn on of waste, tares Columns Out,«tandinaf. 

Afills, on liauil. on hand. hand. h,md. liroeess. and hoo(;a. 3 to 8. 
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yi. One of tlie coiiclusions reacliuU b^; tliu previous 'i'arirt lioartl was 
Uiat diBicultios m arranjjiiii; fiiiauce both by mills ami dealers ui piece- 
yoods contributed to accentuate tlie depression, and my Comiiiittce entirely 
agree with this view. The various difticulties have been set out in the 
evidence tendered by Indian witnesses before tlie daiiking Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee. They complained that banks in India did not provide linance lor block 
cajiital for industries, though there was no reasi.in why such finance sliouhl 
not be provided by them out of their paid-up capital and le.scrvcs. il ade¬ 
quate security was offered. The Imperial Uank of India was debarruil by 
Statute from giving loans to_ industrial companies for capital e.vpencli- 
turc, by tile six months’ limitation of loans, and by u |»rohihition against 
lending money on the security of industrial .shares or inimoveablc property. 
Even as regards floating capital secured by liquid assets, the bank insi.'jtcil 
on a margin of .something like 30 per cent, with tlio result that iiidu.stries 
had to proviile not only the whole of the capital required for linancing the 
fixed assets, but also 30 per cent, of the capital required lor financing 
the floating assets. The evidence given by Indian witnesses on the financial 
difficulties of the Cotton Textile Industry is thus .summarised by the 
Hanking Enquiry Committee: — 

“ The Cotton Textile Industry i.s tlie bigge.st national iudu.str.v oJ 
India. Tlie industry has for the last few jeaiss been jiassing through 
a period of general depression and lias also been subject to local 

vici.s.situdes. A number of mills in Bombivv arc not making a iirofit at 
present and from year to year have sn.staincd losses which have led to 
a reduction of capital. On account of this reduction in capital and 
the recurring losses, the bank.s ai'e reluctant to make advauees. The 
managing Agents who fiii.mcc the indiislrv to a coiisiilcralilo extent lU 
normal times are unable to cope with the vefiiiirniiicnts in such periods 
of adversity. Jt is .stated that in other countries of the world such 
national industries would in times of depression hi' nursed by a bold 
aud sympathetic poH<-y on the part of banks.” 

The rate.s of iiitere.st on loans and cash credits made hy banks to 

industrial concerns for working capita) vary in proportion to the credit of 
the company. To concerns of <»stab1i.shed commercial repute and financial 
creilit. the rate on loans is the prevailing bank rate, ami the late for 

oa.sh credits i.s i per cent, over the bank rate, the latter being subject as a 

rule to the application of the ‘‘half-interest clause”. Apart from fiovern- 
inent and other tru.stce securities deposited witli bunks,_ it is not uncommon 
for them to demand and obtain from mill companies "the joint promissory 
note of the company aud its managing agents ns collateral .security for 
advances made. The main burden of finnin-ing the industry thus falls on 
managing agents, and weighs especially heavily in times of difficulty and 
distress. 

•'12. The following figures extracted From the combined balance slicots of 
the Bombay Mill Industry compiled by the Association will give tlie 
rciinisite information to the Tariff' Board: — 


Y ear. 

No. of 
Mills 
repvo- 
Honted. 

Amount 
reccivoil for 
office 

allowaMccs and 
cxp<'nscs. 

t‘oiuntissioii 
(H'fXflf,')/ 
receivef) hy 

Maii.iging 

Agents. 

fjommissioii 
earned but 
given np 
voluntarily by 
Agents. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I0‘26 

77 

5,37,670 

17,.30,485 

6,22,008 

1027 

7f> 

5,47,560 

25,39,008 

9,04,810 

1928 

73 

5,16,541 

13,51,684 

1,01,004 

1020 

7G 

4,70,‘211 

15,55,962 

3,07,600 

1080 

71 

4,70,168 

8,75,276 

3,18,437 

1931 

28 

2,78,333 

6,02,861 

2,23,045 
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OoiuiuissioH is usually paid ciu profit at the rat© of 10 per eeiit., afid 
the Mauayiug Agency agreements provide in many cases for a minimum 
commission, if the average commission jmr mill i.s calculated from the 
above table, it will be seen that the. <M)mmission received by Managing 
Agents during the last six years has been insignificant. ,Vs regards the 
charge often brought against Managing Agents that they are earning largo 
commissions, the attention of the Tariff Board is invited to the information 
ciubodieil in tlio answers given by the representatives of this Association 
ill the course of tlie oral examination by the previous Tariff Board. 

As regard.s olBce allowance and expenses, these arc borne b.v the Coni' 
pany, and the Managing Agents take care to keep them down as loiv as 
f’o.ssiblo. 

3.'}. The data will be collected and supplied to the Board direct. 

34. (ti) The Balance Sheets of the mills coueerned have been collected 
and forwarded to the Board. 

(h) The Aiaiiaging Agency agreements of the mills in question will bo 
sent Lo the Board direct. 

3£). (a) This question seems to cover the whole field of the activities of 
the mills belonging to the Association during tiie last few years in the 
matter of le-orgauisation. Tlie subject has been dealt with as fully as 
jiossible in the representation ol the Association, and my Committee have 
little to add to the inforiuatioii which has already been given. It would 
also not be possible to say with any degree of definiteness what the exact 
effect of all these factors would be in the direction of reductic.'i of costs. 
An effort will be made, however, in answering the specific queries embodied 
in this que^ition to supplement to the extent of the data in possession 
of the Association, the information which lias already been furnished. 

(h) (i) The inliocluction ol the scheme of standardisation depends upon 
the <^o-operatiou of labour. After the publication of the Fawcett Commit¬ 
tee’,s Iteport, the Chairman of the As.sociation invited the representatives 
of the various trade unions to a Conference for the purpose of discussing 
the recojiniiendations whicli had been made by the Committee. A fair 
measure of agreement wa.s reached on several proposals, but the Communist 
olemeut in the Girni Kamgar Union, which was then the most powerful 
orgauisiation of labour, were determined to break with the millowners on 
an entirely difl'ereut issue, and they brought about a strike which put an 
end to the negotiations, and which the millowners were compelled to 
fight with all their resources. One of the results of this struggle v.as that 
the Girni Kamgar Union completely lost its hold over labour in Bombay, 
and its meinber.sliip dwindled to insignificant numbers. Curiously enough, 
tlie other unions also lost their adherents, and it may be said with justice 
that trade unionism in Bombay textile labour has ceased to exist. N'orious 
attemfits Imve since been made by the Association to encourage the growth 
of a healthy organisation, capable of voicing the real grievances of the 
workpeople and securing their I'edress; but it is obvious that in a matter 
like this the urge must I'ome from within, and all that the Association can 
ilo i.s to promise support in the task of assuring both capital and labour a 
square deal. To-day, the Indiustry is in the unfortunate position of not 
having a single effective body with which it can negotiate, and the result is 
that reloi ius. wliiclf have to depend on the co-operation, qf- labour for their 
woikitig, have to be held up. This does not mean that, independently 
of trade iinions, efforts have not been mode to establish contact between 
file workpeo])lc and the management bearing in mind the ultimate object 
of bringing into being a state of affairs which would permit of the iutro- 
(liulion of reforms such as the scheme of standardisation. 

It is necessary in this place to make it clear that the main features 
of the standardisation scheme were uniformity of rates .and musters and a 
reduction in weaving wages to the extent of 7i per cent. The Fawcett 
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Ooramittee held this reduction justifiable, but reeoimneiided that the mill- 
owners mi^jjht give it up in return, lor the co-operatiuii ol ^ labour iii 
introducing the scheme, 11 such co-operation had been loi thcomiug, it was 
the intention of the millowners to give up the cut as l•ecommcnded hj’ chc 
T‘’awcett Committee. It will thus bo seen that if the scheme had be>m 
introduced, it would have ellected no reduction in working cost.s, but would 
merely have standardized tlie (ionditioiLs obtaining in various mills. It must 
be added that, while it has not been found po.ssihle to introduce .standimlisa- 
tion, many mills have been able to do away w'ith a I’crtain number of 
superfluous hands. 

(ii) The attention of the Tariff Board is i>vited to page 46 of the 
Association’s repi'esentation, where the difficulties experienced by mills in 
introducing efficiency schemes have been lull 3 ' explained. 

(iii) On pages 51 and 52 of the Association’s representation to the Tarifi 
Board will be found a record of the work done by the Association tor the 
spread of tec’hnical education among workers, and it may be here added 
that for many years the Asso<*iatiou has been contributing annually a very 
substantial sum to the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, and in addi¬ 
tion, in 1922 u special contribution of Its. 1,14,000 was made to the co.st 
of the new promises of the Institute. 

Until recently, it was the practice in a large niimher of Bombay Mills 
to provide schools for half-timers and children of workpeo)>le. 'These have 
been discontinued owing to the introduction of compulsorv primary educa¬ 
tion and owing to the raising of the age-limit for child-workers. In the 
opinion of the Committee of the Association, it is the dut\' of Goverii- 
moiit and the Municipality to establish trade schools tor the benefit of those 
desirous to bo employed iu local industries, and the .Assoeiation in that 
case will render every possible assistance iu arranging the courses and 
in providing mechanical eciuipment. 

(iv) Constituted as the mills arc, it is not possible tliat specialisation 
of this sort can bo achieved. Most mills are laid out for the manufac¬ 
ture of u ver.v w'ide range of cloth, and it w'ould not he possible to allocate 
to diflerciit mills different t.vpes of manufactures. Such spooialisation ran 
only be achieved under a scheme of amalgamation such a.s that of tlic 
l.aiicaahire Cotton Corporation. So long ns the iiidividimlistic s.ystem pre¬ 
vails, it will be difficult in any part of the world to confine particular mills 
to particailar types of clotii. Tt eanuot be gaiu.said. of isvursc,, that where 
specialisation such a.s the Board have ni view can be effci'ted. it would maaii 
a certain increase in effieieiic.y and a reduction in working costs. The 
JJanchester Mills under tlie agency of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company 
are engaged on the production of a particular type of sheeting: and the 
New City Mills are engaged on\y in the manufacture of Calcutta dhoties. 
a.s also Hs the Indian Manufacturing Company, Jjimited. 'riiere are ito- 
doubtedly advantages resulting from such specialisation, hut they cannot he 
assessed in terms of costs of manufacture. 

(v) As a general propo.sitioii, if the Bombay Mill lndustr.y were I’onsti- 
tnted as one unit, with uniformity of control, economies could undoubtedl.v 
be effected in costs of production, and other benefits accrue; but amalgama¬ 
tion of this eliaiacter is dependent upon a. very large miliiher of factors, 
many of which are outside the control of those in charge of the Industry 
.As the Board are aware, a serious effort wns made nlwut two years ago 
by some of the most important firms of millowners to carry ^ through a 
scheme of amalgamation, but the attempt had to he given u)). The working 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation has not ,vnt yielded nuy definite 
results on which any conclusions c.an Iw ba.sod, and it is enough to point 
to their experience to appreciate the diffimilties attendant njion both the 
formation and the working of a hirge-seale combine. 

(vi) My Committee are of opinion that the present system of manage¬ 
ment of mills is in the main satisfactory, and they do not see in what 



directioas any cliaage in tlic system cuu be eifected, which would bring 
about a reduction oi costs, if, as a re.sult of tlieir investigations, Llic 
Tariff lioard arc in a position to make any practicable suggestions, tbc 
Association would give them their most earnest consideration. 

(vii) As a general policy, depreciation should be regarded as a primary 
charge on tlie profits available for distribution. When nonnal times return, 
it is e.Kpectcd that adequate sums will be taken to depreciation account, 
and many mills will find it possible to wipe off arrears. The difficulties 
through which the Industry has pa.s.sed have enijihasised the necessity of 
adopting a conservative policy in such matters. 

(viii) As pointed out in jjaragraph 35 of the As.sociation’s rein'e.sentu- 
tioii, there has already been drastic writing down of capital and reconstruc¬ 
tion, ami the process Ls going on. If the mill agents concerned do not 
take the necessaiy steps, the shareholders and other creditoi's have their 
legal remedy, but bai'riug this, no measures can be suggested whereby a 
reduction in capital can lie enforced. 

(ix) While it may be that in the past dividends have been paid whiclj 
were not warranted by the piofits made by the mills concerned, or theii' 
financial position, it is difficult to see how any limitation of general appli¬ 
cation can be imposed on the discretion of the Managing Agents or the 
rights of shureholdejs. If mills were not dei>eudent for their finance on 
private depositors, but had their working capital provided exclusively by 
banks, some limitations on payments of dividends might be possible. 

(x) The Association are not in a iwsition to suggest any measures for 
co-operation either in the purchase of cotton or in sales of cloth. Com¬ 
binations of this cliaracter even for siiecifio objects are extremely difficult 
to work. .So far a.s the maintenance of touch with consuming centres !s 
conconiod, enougli has been .said in the representation of the Association 
to sbon- the efforts and tiie progress whicli have been made in recent 
years. 

(xi) In answering sub-question (i), a reference was made to the cireuin- 
stanecs under wliicb trade unionism in Bombay textile labour ceased to 
exist, and ii «as stated it was unfortunate that a healthy organization 
capable of voicing the real grievances ol the workpeople and securing their 
redress llad not been established. The question of establishing cTo.ser rela¬ 
tions between tile management and the workmen, however, has always 
engaged the attention of the Committee of the Association and more 
particularly after the collapse of trade unionism. In 1930 a conference of 
all Mill Managers in Bombaj- was called for a full discussion, and a special 
snb-cominittee of Mill Managers was appointed to carry on consultations 
with a sub-committee of the A.s.soeiation, and as a result of these consulta¬ 
tions, niembevs of the Association were circularised to give effect to certain 
recommendations cali-ulated to bring about better relations between 
em))loyer.s and their workmen and to prevent the accumulation of grievances. 
.\11 mills put up a notice informing the workmen that tlie management were 
always ready and willing to consideu, sympathetically any complaints or 
■suggestions that workers might bring forward personally. A special com¬ 
plaint box was also |)rovided where written complaints jnight be placed, 
and the workers were a.ssure.d that no complaint would remain uninvesti- 
gated. Meinber.s of the Association were also recommended \to engage 
qualified medical officers to attend to Mill Dispensaries, and to establish 
‘ crcclies ’. The Committee also made recommendations to encourage direct 
recruitment of labour and they introduced a system of providing “ dis¬ 
charge certificates ” to operatives leaving service. The various measures 
taken by the Assoidation to place tlie relations between workpeople and 
the mauagemcnt on a satisfactory b.asis are summarised in the Associa¬ 
tion’s Tfc|)ort for 1929 (pages .TO and GlA, and it is worthy of note that 
the Oovernment of Bombay in the White Puiier issued by tliem in 1930. 
after referring to these measures, stated “ These measures—if only as an 
instalment—seem to be of a nature definitely calculated to improve the 
labour situation.” 
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t’or a fuller stateiiieut of the case the Board are referred to thh 
McuioraJidum—submitted by the Associaliou to the lloyal Commission on 
Labour iu fndia. 

(xii) Please see Appendix 1 attached to the Association’s represeutatiou. 

(xiii) This question seems to pre-supposc that members of inaaiaging 
agency firms have not sufficient technical knowledge. It niay ^be that a 
number of managing agents have not actually worked in mills. They have, 
however, a very fair knowledge of the vax'ious processes in a mill. It is 
true that the previous Tarifl' Board iu paragraph 79 of their report expressed 
the opinion that Managing Agents had generally no technical knowledge, 
but this opinion was based on certain incorrect assumptions. The Committee 
of the Association are prepared to satisfy the Tariff .Board that in mo.st 
firms of Managing Agents, at least one member possesses a voi’y fair 
amount of technical knowledge. 

36. The Association is not aware of any provisions iu the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act calculated to hamper .seriou.sly the development of the Industry. 

37. It is true that so far as Japan is concerned, labour conditions can¬ 
not be described as “unfair” in the sense iu which thtiy were understood 
to be in 1927. There are, however, eertain differences existing even to-day 
between conditions of labour in India and in Japan which require to be 
noted. The prohibition of night work for young iiersous and women under 
the Japanese Factory Act c-ame into effect on 1st July, 1929, after a delay 
of 18 years from the time when the prohibition was laid down in the 
Factory A<!t for the first time. The sweated labour conditions which pi;e- 
vailed in Japan during all these long years enabled the cotton textile 
industry of that country to consolidate its position tremendously, in coin- 
panson with the cotton industry of this country. Moreover, the prohibi- 
tiou of night work applied only to the hours between 11 p.m. and .5 a.m., 
n hile under the Indian Factorie.s Artt, in compliance with (he provisions of 
the Washington Convention, employment of women and children has been 
prohibited between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. Thus the Japanese cotton mills 
aro able to work two sliifts of HJ hours each between a m. and 11 p.m., 
employing women and children, and it cannot po.s.sibl.\' be said that night 
work for woineii iu its real sense has been abolished in Japan. It has 
also to be noted tha-t the Japanese Government have made a eoiioessioa 
in the matter of rest days, and whereas formerly mills wore resting for 
four days per month, the legal rest days are now only two per month. 
Mr. Arno Pearse in hi.s book on the Cotton Industry of .Japan and China 
has shown that the cuitiiig down of the legal daily working hours has been 
made the means of actuall.v increasing the inoiithfv working hours and the 
output, while labour charges have practically remained the same. 

Thus Japan cannot be said t» have fully compiled with tlie provisions 
of the Washington Couveutioii. and in other respects, its Factory Act is 
said to bo much less stringent than the rndiaii Factory Act. ft ha.s also 
to be noted that according to various authorities, tlie number of bactovy 
Inspectors in Japan is much too small, nor are, they well-trained, and the 
provisions of the Japanese Fav'.tory A<'t, .such a.s tliey a.rc, aie not enforced 
as rigorously as in India. Moreover, special condihinns aie laid down under 
which the Minister may suspend the, aiiplication of these provisions, and 
re.duec the so-called Fai-tory Act to a dead letter. 

Tin ning to China, it has to bo observed that there lias been no improye- 
mcnl in the inferior labour eonditious referred to by Sir George Bainy 
in the Iiegislative Assembly in the eourse of the debate on the Yarn Pro¬ 
tection Bill. A Factory .Act, wliieh was promulgated on 3l>th December, 
1929 was to come into operation in China on a date to be fixed by 
decision of the National Government. This date was originally fixed by the 
Government at l.st February, 19.31, but subseriuently at the reque.st of the 
employers, it was iiostponed to l.st August, 1931, and the Act officially 
came into force on that date, but a Ministerial Order of 7tli August, 1931, 
declared that the clause prohibiting tlic employment of women at night 
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silouid liui boihe into uiieration until after the of ii prejiurutury 

l>oriod of two years. The Act, however, has not been enforced; there have 
been luuuuierable diiiicultius in the matter of establishment of a iTactory 
Inspectorate and the events that have taken place from the coninieiueineut 
of the current year have further delayed the enforcement of the Act. 
Thus practically the same labour cumlitions prevail in China to-day as in 
1927 when Protection was given to the spinning .se<-tioo of the'tc.Ntilc 
industry of this country to offset the unfair advantages enjoyed by China 
owing to inferior labour conditions. 

3d. In paragraph 35 of their report, the previous TariH' Itoard iulinitted 
that the cotton te.'Ctile industry in Japan received Statc-aid in various 
forms, and they pointed out the iin|iossibility of e.stiniating the assistance 
tho Japanese industry deriveil from “subsidies, bounties or other artificial 
advantagi>s *’. That the Japanese industry continues to get an increasing 
share of State-aid is proved by the Reiioi-t of the (Totten .Mi.s.sion referred 
to in piiragraph (>8 of the AssiNuation’K representation. The advantage 
derived by Japan from depreciated exchange is referred to in paragraph 
92 of the Assoiuation’s reprcseiitatioii, and the attention of the Tariff Board 
is invitcil to the further prei-ipitate fall in the Rupee-Yen exchange since 
the date of the represeiitatiou. The e.Nchange was as low as 114 when the 
representation was sent to the Tariff Hoard, but since tlien there has been a 
further slump. The situation became so critical that representations hail 
to be made to the Government of India by leading commercial and industrial 
bodies for immediate action, and on llth July a deputation of representa¬ 
tives of these bodies met the Honourable the Commerce and Finance 
Members of the Government of India and jiUved before them the .severe 
hardship inflicted on the traile and indttstrie.s of the country by the slump 
ill Japaic'sc exchange. Goveriiniont were strongly urged to take immedi- 
alc c-xei'iitive action to be followed by legislation to stop the dumping of 
Japanese good.s, luiide possible by the o.xchange situation, and a. reply from 
Government is now auaited. 

As already pointed out. Japuuest^ mills purchased nbiiormul (piautities of 
cotton before Jiipiiii abandoned the gold standard, and tliiis derived sub¬ 
stantial benctit. while the .subseniicnt heavy fall in the cxcliaiigc has meant 
further sub.staiitial benefit to her ex|M>rt trade. 

it!). Ill answer to this <|Uc.stioU, it should Im< ohserved that it is .some¬ 
what difficult to estimate the (irecise effect of the present duties on cotton 
|>ieci*goods. Tlio abnormal conditions which have prevailed in India us in 
other parts of the world, have undoubtedly affected the value of the Pro¬ 
tection given by the C5otton Textile Industry Protection Act of 1939 and 
the suh.se4|ucut surcliarges impo.sed from considoratiolls of revenue. It is 
clear, however, that the present .scale of ml ralon-m duties lias proved 
iuudc(|iiatc "i certain diroctious to afford Protection to the Tiuliistry. But 
if our proposals in I’Cgard to specific duties arc awpted, the qiieslior. 
of the adeiiliacy or otiicrwi.si* of the- present scale of ad rafo/rHi- duties 
loses most of its imjiorlaiicc. It Ts the considered opinion of the A.ssiM-iation 
that if. is only hy a system of niiiiimum .s|»'cilic duties in addition to ad 
vnlorriii duties llmt the Industry can Ik- uffcclivciy protecU-d, and fbo 
Association will ask the Hoard to fix siii-li duties with regard to all the 
principal lines of dotli iinporfed from aliroad. The S|)eci(ic duty should be 
sufficient in each ca.se to cover the diffi-reiicc hetwceii a- reasoiiahlc selling 
price for the Imiustry and the priis? now realised cN-diity. We have 
submitted detailed stateiiienls of onr working cissts ami reali.sed prices, and 
we propose that the speiufii' duty for eiwli class of gnmls .should lie fixcil at 
such level as would cover the diffierenc.e between the two, pivji a reasonolilei 
allowance for depreeiatiou .and profit. 

Whatever duties are recomiiieiided as reasouablc under the cireiim- 
stiiinsis, it is obvious timt iiiile.s.s legislation is undertalien which would 
enable Government to deal ivitli abnormid sitnatioiis, no measure of Protec¬ 
tion can over Iks effci’tivc. We have at the moincnt an ontstnuding example 
of the way in which the depreciation of the Yen exchange is neutralising 



tile effeets ol the present duties. It is hoped that the Board will stress 
this aspec;t ut the case, and n ill make it clear that its recommendations with 
regard to specific and ad valorem duties are to be regarded as subject to 
niodific:ations if circumstances alter, and through bounties, depreciation of 
currencies or otherwise, conditions in exporting countries ena.ble them to 
market their manufactures in ludia imtler conditions which would prove 
ruinous to the indigenous industry. 

As regards the period of Protection, my Association suggest a minimum 
of ten years, if the Industry is to find the money for re-equipment and 
achieve its proper development under the shelter of Protection, it must 
have an assurance that for a reasonable iieriod of time at any rate, it will 
not be exposed to attacks Irom without. At the end of ten j'ears, the 
position may be reviewed in the light of all that has happened in the 
interval. 

40. The administrative difficulties pointed out by Mr. Hardy in Chapter 
\'i of his report would only exist if different speeifie duties were imposed 
on diffeient qualities of goods of the same general eharaetor. There would 
he practically no administrative difficulties if the same rate of specific duty 
was made applicable to all goods of the same general classification, unless 
imijorters began to import goods of entirely tlillereiit types in one jind the 
same package, and this could be effectively prevented by providing that 
in such instances the specific duty chargeable should be that specified in 
the Tariff for the “ higher, value ” class in the package. For example, if 
plain grey goods were packed with bleached goods, the rate of si^ecific duty 
made applicable would be that laid down for bleached goods, and not the 
lower rate laid down for plain grey goods. Tlie only administrative problem 
to overcome with a system of minimum s|iecific duties such as my Association 
liufi in view i.s the ver.y minor one ol ascertaining the correct net weights 
of baled or eased goods, but that this is not a serious matter is jiroved 
by the fact that little or no difficulty has apparently been experienced in 
I'egard to the existing minimum specific dutie.s. In any case the difference 
in duty payable owing to an error in estimating the weight of the tare 
would not be more than 1 per cent, or 2 per cent., and this error is 
jirobahly nothing like so great ns the possibility of error in estimating tho 
correct market value of the goods under the existing “ad valorem ’’ 
■system. 

It has been urged that a specific duty could not be readily applied to 
anything hut grey goods, but there appears to be no force in this conten¬ 
tion since the existing siiecific duties are often apiilicable in the case of 
fancy lines like trouserings, coatings, white striped drills and certiiiu classes 
of shirtings, zephyr cloths, etc. 

41. In the answer to question No. 37 above, we have pointed out that 
labour conditions in China are practically the same as they were in 11)27 
when the import duty on yarn was increased. It must be stressed, how¬ 
ever, that the Industry is not seeking Protection now merely for the 
puipose of offsetting inferior labour conditions in China, and cheayier labour 
costs in .Tajjan, A study of the price levels in tho last few years shows 
that so fai' as coarse counts are concerned, it is ah.solntely essential that tin- 
present scale of duties should continue. In the region of medium counts 
the indigenous industry is unable to withstand eoTnpetitioii even with a duty 
of 1)1 .annas per pound, and the Board w'ill have to consider alter calcnlat- 
ing the costs of mamifactnre in mills of average efficiency' what further 
increases in duties are calle.d for. As regards counts above 60s, tho Associa¬ 
tion has in a separate letter to the Tariff Board on the subject of the hand- 
loom industry already expressed the opinion that if as a result of the 
present investigations, the Tariff Bo.ard came to the eoncliision that the 
import duty on these finer counts should he kept at tho level prevailing 
before 1027 in tho interests of the handloom industry, there would not he 
any serious opposition from the Association. 

42. The present definition of “plain grey” piecegoods includes .all goods 
not bleached or dyed iu the piece. If our scheme of specific duties is 
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accepted by the Tariff Board, it will be necessary to amend the present 
definition, and the exact amendment required will be poiiited out in the 
course ol the Association’s oral evidence on the subject of specific duties. 

43. The Association in paragraphs 60 and 61 of its reprefsentation hu.s 
already drawn the Tariff Board’s attention to the tremendous growth in 
the iiuports of artificial silk piecegoods which severely affect the offtake 
and price of the fine and fancy goods manufactured by Indian mills with 
which these artificial silk goods compete. The existing 50 per cent, duty 
has proved ineffectual for reasons explained in the re))resentation, and iii 
the Association’s opinion, there should be a minimum .specific duty in 
iddition to an “ad valorem.” duty. The A.s.sociation’s conclusion is that 
the interests of the indigenous industry and also the handloom industry 
imperatively demand the impo.sition of a cent, per cent, duty on these goods 
or a minimum specific duty of Rs. 2 per lb., whichever is higher. 

It may be pointed out that in other countries aitificial silk goods are 
subjected to heavy duties. 

In .Jaiian, lor e.xain()Ie, tlio duty on piecegoods containing more than 50 
per cent, of artificial silk, according to information supplied by the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, is 380 yen per 100 kin, which is roughly 
equivalent to Sx. 9d. per lb. 

In the. United Kingdom, the duty is 3s. 6d. per lb. under the (Ordinary 
Tariff and 2s. lid. i)er lb. \inder tlic Preferential Tariff. 

In France, the duties on silk and artificial silk fabrics are specific, and 
vary according to the character of the goods, but it would appear that the 
artificial .silk piecegoods similar to those imported into India from Japan 
would he liable to duty at either 120 or 30 francs per kilo (9s. or Q.x. 3d. |per 
Ih.) depending on whether they are admitted under the General or Mininium 
Tariff rates. 

As regards the present tariff definition and grouping of artificial silk 
goods, my Committee note that these, goods are grouped with silk goods, 
and if the Tariff Board come to the conclusion that the duty on silk goods 
need not be increased, it will be necc.ssary to amend the grouping and 
definition accordingly, aud to have separate entries for silk and artificial 
silk in the Tariff Schedule. 

44. If, as stated in answer to question 39, effective Protection can best 
be given by means of specific duties in addition to “ad valorem ” duties, 
it would be difficult to see how different scales of prefercnti.al duties can he 
pre.scribed for different countries. It is obvious that in actual working, 
the same minimum specific duty will have a varying effect if the c.i.f. 
value of goods coming from a particular country is different from the c.i.f. 
value of .similar goods coming from another country. For this reason, my 
.Association do not desire to suggest .any differentiation in the scale of 
specific duties. This, of course, does not take into account special circum¬ 
stances such as bounties and depreciation of currency which may call for 
special differential mea,sures, 

45. Anart from increases in duties, the Industry can he helped in several 
ways such as the lightening of the burden of taxation, grant of bounties 
on the iiroduction of medium and fine counts yn.rn, .S))ecial internal freights 
for Indian piecegoods, and subsidies for the purpose of developing the 
e.xiiort trade. If the Tariff Board desire to go into these questions, the 
.Association will he prejiared to supply their views in great detail. 


(7) Tteffrr .Vo. ln'27 j 131 of 19dS, ilnfetl the Hlfh .4 iiqii.if, 1933, from The 
Milloinnrr.x’ .\sxnriaf.'mn, Bomhay. 

T am directed to deni with the allegations made by the Bombay Shnre- 
bolders’ A.ssociation in their representation to your Board. 

2. The .Shareholders’ As-soeiation have tried to make out that the 
management of the cotton mills in Bombay is not conducted on sound 
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lines, ami that this is due to the malpractices and inefficiency ot some 
of the Managing Agents, and to certain defects inherent in the managing 
agency system. Charges such as these have been often brought in the past, 
and .some attempt to examine them was made by the Indian TariS Board 
(Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry) in 1926. The Board, after hearing several 
witue.s.ses came to the following conclusions; — 

“ Allegations were also freely made that the present condition of 
the Industry could to some extent be attributed to malpractices on the 
part of managing agents. It was stated that speculative purchases 
of cotton are frequently made by managing agents and that, if these 
result in a loss, it is passed on to the mill, whereas, if a profit is 
realized on the tramsaction, it is retained by the managing agent. It 
was further alleged that managing agents received commissions on 
jiurchases of cotton, machinery, mill-stores, coal and liquid fuel as well 
as on sales of (xitton, yarn and piecegoods and on insurance premium 
M’hich are not passed on to the. mills, in other words that stimulus to 
efficiency is rejnoved li.y the fact that, whatever the position of the mill, 
the managing agent is sure of a profit on transactions with it. Though 
allegations of this character were made by several witnesses, it is perhaps 
not surprising that no substantive evidence was brought forward in 
support of them. The authority quoted in all (;ases was merely rumour 
or statements which have appeared in the Pre.ss. It is significant that, 
when questioned in camera on the point, the witnesses who made state¬ 
ments of this kind were never able to give the names of more than one or 
two mills and that these names were almost always the same. We 
are, timrcfois', satisfied that no gei\eral indictment of the mill industry- 
can be established under the head and that the practice of rei«iving 
secret commissions, if it exists at all, is exceptional.” 

On the present occasion, a long list of the malpractices supposed to be 
prevalent in the Industry has been given by the Shareholders’ Association, 
a'iid if your Board come to the conclusion that a detailed investigation is 
necessary, my Coniinittee will be glad to produce whatever information is 
in their ’pos'se-ssion. My Committee do not, however, propose to discup 
the various opinions the Shareholders’ Association have quoted in their 
representation. They are too v,igue and general in character to require 
any refutation. Besides, stray observations torn from their context can 
never iire.sent a correct picture, and if mere opinions are to be quoted, 
my Committee cun adduce a considerable volume of testimony to the contrary. 

3. So fai’ as the Managing Agency system is concerned, it is necessary 
to deal with it .at some length. The Bombay Shareholders’ Association have 
tried to make out that the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
h.ad altogether condemned the system. They have omitted to point out 
what the Committee stated in paragraph 343 of their report; — 

“ In Bombay, when an industrial concern is started, particularly a 
cotton mill, the Managing Agents attract capital from their friends 
and otliers who are aware of their standing. The working capital i.s 
found from private deposits and from loans and cash credits from 
banks, and in both directions the Managing Agents on account of their 
financial standing have veudei-ed yeoman service to the industries.” 

Even ill the par.agrnpb quoted by the Sbaveholders’ Association, the 
Bunking Enquiry Committee, while pointing out the (^casional disudvaiitages 
of the system in a few cases, admit that in time.s of crisis such as Bombay 
lias been going through, iminagmg agents have Incurred heavy losses as a 
direct result of financing the mills under their control. My Committeo 
agree with the Banking Enquiry Committee that attempts should be made 
to make industrial enterprises in India less dependent on this system for 
future development, and that there .should be direct friendl.v relations 
iietween industrial comp.anies and commercial banks. My Committee, how'- 
ever, have in their repre.seiitation to the Tariff Board, and in answers to 
the questionnaire, pointed out the difficulties the Mill Tndu.stry has to 
contend against in obtaining finance, and as long as the present conditions 
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last, it is difficult to understand how industrial concerns could at all be 
launched, or carried an except through the medium of the Managing Agency 
system. The justification for the system in Bombay is that without it, a 
large section of the Industry which is now working would find it impossible 
to carry on, In his evidence before the Royal Commission on Currency, 
,Sir Victor Sassoon stated:—• 

“ Besides carrying out the executive functions of a managing director, 
a firm of managing agents is largely responsible for arranging any 
finance required by the concerns they manage, and to do this, 
have to pledge their own credit. This is probably their most 
valuable function to-day, and the reason why they have not been super- 
■seded by wholetime managing directors.” 

In this connection, the following figures covering 74 mills and 2 dye 
works will give your Bo.ard an idea of the financial .sacrifices made by 
Managing Agents in Bombay during a period of six years commencing with 
1926;— ' 

Rs. 

(1) Amount of commission given up by Manag¬ 

ing Agents from 1926 to 1931 inclusive 2H,68,71S 

(2) Amount of interest on loans to mills given 

up by Managing Agents during this 

period. 31,20,520 

(3) Amount of loans advanced by Managing 

Agents and converted into capital during 

this period. 1,75,92,95(1 

(4) Losses incurred by Managing Agents through 

guaranteeing loans to mills from Banks 69,49,22H 

(5) Other financial sacrifice.s made by Managing 

Agents. 44,628 

These amounts do not include the onormou.s losses incurred by Managing 
Agents, as large holders of .shares in tlieir concerns, through the writing 
down of capital and other reconstruction schemes. Nor do tho figures of 
losses under heads (2) and (3) include the tosses which the Managing agency 
firm of three mills will shortly incur if the reconstruction scheme which they 
have under contemplation is put through. 

The figures provide a striking commentary on tho statement, made in 
the minority report of the Banking Enquiry Committee that Managing 
Agents had found finance for industrial coircems, but ns a mile without risk 
or loss. 

4. The advantages of the Managing Agency .system as compared with a 

.system of Managing Directors wore examined by the Indian industrial 
Commission whose conclusions arc embodied in por.agraph 12 of their report, 
where, among other things, it is stated; “ There is no doubt but that 

tho sy.stem is in many ways well adapted to ])resent conditions in India, 
and has a far greater list of successes to its credit than can be .shown 
by ordinary company management under individual managing directors ”. 
Much the same conclusion was arrived at by the Indian Tariff Board in 
1926; “Tho Managing Agency system is the outcome of conditions which 
are peculiar to India. It has, so to speak, grown up with India’s indus- 
ti'ial development, and so far as can be see-n, there does not appear any 
immediate probability of a change”. In the face of the.se considerations, 
it is up to the Shareholders’ Association to .suggest an alternative method 
of financing tho Industry, and to establish to the satisfaction of the Board 
the advantages which are claimed for the .sy.stcni of Managing Directors. 

5. I shall now pass on to the exhibits attached to the representation 
of the Shareholders’ Association, in which the names of various firms of 
Managing Agents have been mentioned in connection "’ith certain charges 
levelled against them, 
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Exhibit A has the beading: “ Statement containing particulars of cases 
in which Managing Agents act as Selling' Agents or are connected with 
Selling Agents A list of various mills companies is given, the manag¬ 
ing agents of which are said to be interested in the sale of their manu- 
faetures. With regard to this charge, the information in possession of m,v 
Committee shows that in (i eases, the statement made by the SharoUolders’ 
Association is not correct, and the agents concerned hav'C no interest in 
the selling of their manufactures. In 8 other cases, the agents have a small 
share in the business; they were previously the sole selling agents of the 
mills. In o cases, the selling agents’ firm in which the managing agents 
have an interest, handle only a limited part of the whole business, and 
that too in just one centre, and on this account, the mill .companies con¬ 
cerned have not thought it advisable to engage the services of an outside 
firm. 

Exhibit B attached to the representation of the Shareholders’ Associa¬ 
tion is headed: “Statement containing particulars of cfises in which 
.Managing Agents have received commi-ssiorn, although the mills made losses ’’ 
M.v Committee have given figures showing the enormous sacrifices made by 
Managing Agents in various ways through the financing of their mills 
The Shareholders’ Association have not cared to taho that into consideration 
at all, and their idea would appear to be that whenever a mill malres a 
loss, the agents should not get even the minimum commission due to them 
under their agreements with the companies. They for'get that the com¬ 
mission is only a remuneration for services rendered, and that when mills 
make losses, the largest sufferers are the agents themselves because of their 
generally preponderant holding in the capital of the company. Even this 
minimuin commission has been given up by certain agents on several 
occasions, and in one group of mills alone, the .sacrifice amounted to nearly 
!) lakhs of rupees in recent .years. My Committee do not think that any 
ground for criticism exists when all these circumstances are taken into 
consideration. 

As regards the s.vsteni of charging com.inissioii on production, all that 
need ho .said is that it is exceptional, and m.v Committee are not in favour 
of it. At the same time it must bo observed that in prosperous times, 
agents who charge on production have received niucli less hv way of remu¬ 
neration than they would have got under the .s.v.stem, which is general 
in the Industry, of commission on profits. 

.\s for office aflowanre drawn by some mill agents, it is not in the 
nature of a remuneration for the agency firm, and must be regarded as a 
fair charge on the Industry. 

Exhibit C has the heading; “A note on the practice to invest funds 
in allied concern,s ’’. On enquiry, my Committee find that in some instances, 
the procedure adopted may have Imen against .sound principles of finance, 
hut as regards the majority of cases, substantial reasons exist which, if 
required, wdll he explained to the Board at the proper time. 

Exhibit D contains correspondence between my Associatiofii and the 
Shareholders’ .Association on the subject of the action taken on the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Tariff Board in 1926, This has been very fully 
dealt with in my Association’s representation to your Board, and it is 
not necessary to deal with the matter further in this letter. 

Exhibit E deals w’ith what the Shareholders’ Association regard as 
undesirable features of the managing agency agreements. While my Com¬ 
mittee are not prepared to support any and every provision in these 
■igreements thev desire to s.av that in many instniices, the powers given 
have not been utilized, and that, as a general proposition, it may he stated 
that in so far as those agreements have been duly approved by the share- 
hoidors concerned, it is largel.v a matter between them and the managing 
agents. 

Exhibit F contains particulars of alleged advances to managing agents 
or directors Of the 15 instances given in this exhibit, my Committee 
ftre concerned with only the first three, and in each case, there i.s an 
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explanation which will be placed, if necessary, before your Board in the 
course of the oral evidence. 

Exhibits G and H refer to managing agents’ interest in ginning and 
pressing factories. Apart from the fact that practically all the instances 
given by the Shareholders’ Association relate to mills outside Bombay, my 
Committee fail to see in what respect the position indicated by the Share¬ 
holders’ Association is prejudicial to the interests of the mills. 

The last Exhibit J deals with the mode of valuation of stocks. The 
information received from the members of my Association goes to show 
that the Shareholders’ Association is labouring under certain misappre¬ 
hensions on this point, and that there is nothing in the mode of valuation 
which is open to objection. 

6. There are certain other charges made by the Shareholders’ Associa¬ 
tion in paragraph 2S of their representation. They say that it was estab¬ 
lished in the last enquiry that several mill agents were directly or indirectly 
connected with persons acting as suppliers of stores to those mills. All 
that the Tariff Board in paragraph 58 of their Report state, however, is 
that allegations had been made by certain witnesses that the staff of the 
jnills were in the habit of reporting unfavourably on the results of using 
stores in respect of which thev had not received any secret commission. 
But as the Board themselves sav. no direct evidence on the point was forth¬ 
coming, and it is very regrettable that the Shareholders’ Association should 
go the length of stating that improper conduct on the part of mill agents 
in connection with the purchase of stores was proved in the course of the 
last enquiry. 

7. Another complaint made hy the Shareholders’ Association is that 
insurance commission is taken hy the mill agents and not credited to the 
companies concerned. In this connection it is enough to say that, although 
my Association has not found it possible to form a Fire Insurance Associa¬ 
tion on the lines of the Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Association, sub¬ 
stantial reductions have been effected as a result of the persistent efforts 
which have been made to brine down the rates of insurance, and the fact 
that under the rules of the Fire Insurance Association, no part of the 
commission received hy agents on premia can he passed on to the mills, 
has not militated against the interests of mill companies. 

8. In paragraphs 27 to 29 of their renresentation. the Shareholders’ 
Association make some novel sngs'estions for the reduction of overhead 
charges. Their remarks about Mill Managers and Suoerintendemts. and 
their reference to the proceedings of the Fawcett Committee are altogether 
misleading. Certain statements made by labour leaders in the course of 
that enauiry appear to have been taken as axiomatic by the Shareholders’ 
Association, and they have ignored the replies given hy this Association’s 
representatives, 

9. As regards the valuation of mill stocks and stores and auditing of 
accounts, my Committee are of opinion that the system, adopted bv Bombay 
Mills is, on the whole, quite sound. If the Board, as a result of the 
present investigation, reaches the conclusion that improvement is needed 
in any specific direction, mv Committee will give their most earnest con¬ 
sideration to any recommendations the Board might make. 

10. In conclusion, mv Committee regret that the Shareholders’ Asso¬ 
ciation should have indulged in such sweeping allegations against the 
management of mills in Bomh.ay. My Committee do not consider that the 
hulk of their eomplaints are in any event proper subjects for investigation 
bv the Tariff Board, consisting, as they do. of charges against individual 
agenev firms, and not against the system or the Industry as a whole. 
Should the Board, however, decide to undertake an enquiry, mv Committee 
are willing to assist them in arriving at right conclusions with regard to 
all such charges ns are of a general character, and involve questions of 
poliev on which the Association piipcbt bp expected to lay down definite 
standards. 


COTTON TEXTILES 



(8) Utter No. mr.llSl of lOSS, dated the 8th Septemler, 19SS, from. The 
Millownem' A.i.iocintion, Bombay. 

Tn iiorordanofi with tlie desiro oppressed hy the Board during the Associa¬ 
tion’s oral evidence, furthe?- consideration has hcen given to the question as to 
whether it would he jjossihle for the Association to modify its attitude in 
regard to the import duties on yarn. The t)revious view point of the 
Association as expressed in its letter No 1253/121, dated the 1st July, 1932, 
and in the written renresentation submitted to the Board on 31st Mav, 
1932, was that the existing duties of 1| annas per lb. or 6} per cent. 
ad yalorem were sufficient in normal times to protect the great bulk of 
India’s varn production; hut that difficulty was experienced in meeting 
competition in modluni counts of varn. say up to 44s, It was also Indicated 
that if as a result of their investigation, the Board enme to the canieliision 
that the import dutv on counts above 60s should be kept at the level 
nrev.ailing before 1927, the Association would not raise any opposition. 
It was maintained that the present depressed condition of the handloom 
industry was mainly due to the world-wide economic depression and the 
conseouontial fall in the purcha.sing nower of the masses in this country, 
and that the handloom weavers had been affected inappreciabl.v, if at all. 
by the duties imposed on yarn. 

2. The production of the handloom industry may for practical purposes 
be divided into three distinct classes: (a) cloth produced from yarn of 20s 
and below, (h) cloth made from medium counts of yarn, s.ay up to 44s, and 
fc) cloth made from fine count yarns. 

Dealing with the first category of production, the position is that for 
many years the handloom industry ha.s obtained practically the whole of 
its sunnlics of varn from Indian mills. In 1927. when the yarn duty was 
first imposed, there w.ss an undouhted and admitted danger of Jap.anose 
mills In China flooding the Indian market with coarse count yarns, owing 
to the low manufacturing costs in that coimtrv comnnred with India, made 
possible bv inferior lalniur conditions. This danger was removed by the 
specific dutv of 1.1 annas ner lb. As tbe labour conditions in China have 
not changed to any appreciable extent since 1927. the case for the retention 
of the dutv on coarser counts of yarn still holds good, proyiderl it can 
be shown that the si)inning industry of this country has not nrofiteered .-it 
the expense of the bnudlooip Industry. That no profiteering has taken 
idace is demonstrated bv the following statement, which gives the quotations 
for 2ns yarn and Broach cotton; — 

Price per 1b. of Price of Proanh 


Date. 

20s vam 

Poftnu per 


(Indian.) 

Psndy. 

Beginning of 

Bs. u. 

Rs. 

.lanuarv, 1927 

0 9 .3 

2.34 

.lannarv, 192S 

0 11 6 

379 

•lanuary, 1929 

0 12 3 

,3.3R 

.lannayv, 19.30 

0 10 9 

.306 

.Tannary, 19.31 

0 7 6 

174 

.I.anuary, 19.32 

0 7 9 

199 

It is an undoubted fact that 

mills in India in .lanuary, 

1927, were 


obtaining remunerative f)rines for their yarn. If therefore a comparison 
is made between the price of yarn and the price of cotton in the years sub¬ 
sequent to 1927, it is possible to arrive at an estimate as to whether the 
handloom industry has lieen overcharged since the 11 annas specific duty 
on yarn was imposed. The position is that compared with the beginning 
of .Tauuaiy, 1927, the price of yarn at the beginning of January, 
1928, went up by 2J .annas ]->er pound. The rise in cotton was 
Rs. 125, or roughly 2^ annas per pound. In January, 1929, the price of 20s 
yarn was 3 annas higher .and the price of cotton just over 2 annas higher 
than in January, 1927, In January, 1930, the price of yarn was li annas 
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higher and the cost of cotton just over one anna higher than in January, 1927. 
In January, 1931, the price of yarn was IJ annus lower and the price of 
cotton IJ annas lower than in Januiiry, 1927. In January, 1932, the price 
of yarn was 14 annas and the price of cotton a little more than an anna 
loss than in January, 1927. 

With the poRsibie exception of 1929, the figures show that certainly 
no more than economic prices, and often less than economic prices, have 
Iieen charged by Indian mills for their yarn. Even in 1929, the prices of 
yarn rapidly adjusted themselves to the price of cotton. During 1932, 
a new situation has arisen owing to the steady depreciation of the valu(! 
of the Yen, and latterly, quotations for Japanese yarns have fallen so low 
as to make it possible for Japanese mills to compete successfully even in 
low counts despite the specific duty of IJ annas per lb. 

For the confidential information of the Board, I am enclosing herewith 
a statement* showing the actual works cost and the prices realized by an 
efficient Bombay Mill foi' coarse count yarns during the years 1931 and 1932. 
The statement shows that the mills have consistently lost money on their 
yarn sales during the last two years. 

3. Medium Counts of Ynrn.—Ks pointed out by your Board during the 
Association’s ora] examination, the handloom industry is not a very extensive 
user of medium counts of yarn. In this particular line of production, that 
industiT has found it difficult to compote against the powerloom industry. 
This being the ease, it becomes unnecessary to take the handloom industry 
into consideration when e.stimating whether it is desirable or feasible to 
remove or reduce the present scale of duties on medium count yarns, since 
the intere.st.s of the powerloom industry are paramount, and it may at once 
he said that the removal or reduction of import duty would be against the 
interests of the country. China and Japan have for many years 

been able to compete in price against Indian mills in medium 
counts of yarn, and it is only because mills use their own yarn 
in preference to imported yarn that imports have been kept down 

to reasonable limits. The removal of the duty would so widen 
the disparity in prices between Indian mill yarn and'imported yarns, that 
it would pay mills to clo.se down that portion of their plant at present 
devoted to the manufacture of medium counts of yarn, and buy im.ported 
>'arji for weaving purposes. This would mean the throwing out of einploy- 
ment of a very large number of workpeople, and would put a stop to the 
progre.ss in the production of medium count yams which has been a featiiro 
of the last few years. The difficulties of the Industry in regard to medium 
counts are graphically demon.strated by ,a study of the relative quotations 
for .Tapanese and Indian mill yarns of 4ns during the la.st few months. 

Ill the middle of August, for example, the quotation for Japanese 40s 

yarn was S-4 annas per lb. c.i.f. or .about lOJ annas per lb., including dutv. 
At that time, the hare cost of producing a similar yarn in India was 111 
annas per lb. In regard to medium counts, con.sideration mn.st also be 
given to the fact that for many years to come. Indian mills will have lo 
depend for their raw' materials on other countries, and that there is little 
doubt that the competitive capacity of Indian mills h.as already been seriously 
impaired bv the duty of half an anna per 1b. imposed on imported cotton. 
If. in addition to this handicap, mills were called upon to give up the 
urotoction afforded by the specific duty on yarn, their position would 
become practically untenable as far as medium counts are concerned. 

4. Piner Counts of Yrrrn .—It is admitted that it would he extremely 
desirable to encourage the nroduction of certain types of fine cloth hv the 
Inuidlonm industry. It is. however, doubtful whetber it would eventuallv 
Iw in the intovesls of India ns a whole for the handloom industry to he 
entirely dependent upon imported yarn for this portion of its produetion. 
Hiongh it is eqnallv open to questum whether Indian mills will for some time 
he in a po.sitinn to become substantial snpnliers of fine yarns to the hand¬ 
loom indnstry even if the duties were retaine'd at the present level. On a 


H 2 


* Not printed. 
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review of all the circumstances, my Committee are agreed, provided the 
interests of the mill industry in respect of fine cloth are safeguarded by an 
adequate protective duty, that the duty on fine yarns might be reduced 
to 5 per cent., and that the specific duty might be removed. In arriving 
at this conclusion, they are aware that it opens up the possibility of the 
establishment of a competitive powerloom weaving industry since it would 
undoubtedly pay to erect weaving shade to produce fine cloth from imported 
yarn. Against such factories, Indian mills doing their own spinning and 
weaving might not be able to compete. If such an industry were estab¬ 
lished, the position of the handloom industry—with which it will compete 
to some extent—might possibly be worse than it is to-day. 

5. The conclusions of my Committee in regard to yarn duties are in 
no way different from those previously expressed to the Board, but it is 
hoped that the fuller statement of the case which has been made in this 
letter will convince the Board that the conclusions which were then arrived 
at were undoubtedly warranted by the facts. 


(9) Letter No. 17471121 of 10.J3. dated the 15th September, 1932, from The 
MilUnmierx’ Association, Bombay. 

When the Association’s witnesses were examined by the Tariff Board, 
additional information on certain points were promised. These, w'ith the 
Association’s observations, are given below: — 

(1) The Board desired to be informed wbat would be the approximate 
weight in pounds of 1 cubic ton of various sorts of Indian-made piecegoods. 

Answer; The enclosed statement “ A ” which has been compiled from 
figures received from a few repre.9entntive mills, contains the desired in¬ 
formation. 

(2) The Board enquired whether the A.ssociation had analysed any of 
the Japanese dhoties for ascertaining their warp and weft, and if so, 
whether the results could be made available. 

.Answer; The enclosed staton’.ent " B ” gives the results of the analysis 
of three typical kinds-of Japanese dhoties. 

(3) In connection with the answer submitted by the A.ssociation to 
Qustion 3 of the Board’s Questionnaire, the Association’s representatives 
were asked to submit figures showing the prices realised (by individual mills 
if necessary) on finer count piecegoods, say goods produced from 30-40s 
counts or over, during the years 1928-19-32. 

.Ans^ver; The enclosed statement “ C ” contains the pi ices realised 
eac-mill (excluding “ Sabi ”, brokerage, etc.) in respect of certain types 
of cloth. In this connection it may be pointed out that, as anticipated, 
it has been somewhat difficult to obtain anything like a running record of 
prices over the desired period for the reason that in very many cases there 
was no production of this typo of cloth in 1928 and 1929. 

(4) The Board requested the Association to reconsider its views in 
regard to the import duty on yarn and submit a note thereon. 

Answer; This note has already been submitted {vide my letter No. 1686/ 
121, dated the 8th September, 19.32). 

(6) Mr. Mody was asked whether he could give the Board an idea of 
the comparative rates of interest charged by Banks and Managing Agents 
on loans advanced to mills. 

Answer; During the years 1929 to 1931, the bank rate averaged from 
about 6'34 per cent, to 6'63 per c-ent. That means loans would not be 
available in these years at anything less than J per cent, above 
these rates, whereas in the case of an important group of mills 
with which Mr. Mody is connectod, the Managing Agents have been 
advancing money to the mills at a uniform rate of 6 per cent. 

(6) The Hon’ble Mr. H. M. Mehta and Mr. S. D. Saklatvala promised 
to furnish the Board with statements showing the comparative cost of 
production in their Bombay and ^p-country mills. 





Answer: These figures have already been forwarded to the Board (vide 
my registered letter No. 1727 /121, dat^ the 14th September, 1932).* 

(7) Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola asked the Association’s representa¬ 
tives to furnish the Board with a statement showing how many mills paid 
their agents an “ office allowance ” and how this amount was spent by the 
Agents. 

Answer: With reference to this enquiry, a special questionnaire was 
sent out to all mills in Bombay. Returns received from 70 mills show that 
34 mills pay their agents an office allowance. With the exception of 7 mills, 
the allowance is entirely or partly used for the remuneration of the superior 
staff employed by the agents on the work of the mills. 

(8) In reply to a question by Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Mr. Mody 
undertook to furnish the Board with a statement showing the progress made 
by Bombay Mills in placing their insurance business with Indian insurance 
companies. 

Attswer: The position on 1st July, 1932, as compared with that on 1st 
July, 1930, is, that while there was a reduction of about 3 crores of rupees 
in the total insurance specifications, the specifications placed with Indian 
insurance companies by mills in Bombay City and Island increased by 
about 2^ crores of rupees. 

(9) Mr. Boag asked whether the Board could he supplied with a summary 
of the Report made by the Managers’ Sub-Committee of the Association 
in 1930 on the economies effected in regard to the number of operatives 
employed per 1,000 spindles and 100 looms since 1926. 

Ari.tu'er; Spinning Department .—^The conclusion arrived at was that on 
the average, a reduction of 2 operatives per 1,000 spindles had been 
effected, and that in mills spinning average counts of about 18s, a mill in 
Bombay employed from 20 to 22 operatives per 1,000 spindles. In a few 
mills where the double side system had been introduce, the number of 
operatives per 1,000 spindles when spinning 20s average counts had been 
reduced to 13. From the data supplied by two or three mills spinning 
counts similar to those spun in Ahmedabad, the number of operatives per 
1,000 spindles—when spinning about average 25s—varied between 15^ and 18. 

These complements compared with those of Ahmedabad. 

(Operatives per 100 looms .—The difference in complements per 100 looms 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad was largely due to the greater number of 
winders employed per 100 looms—21‘6 in Bombay ns compared with 9 in 
Ahmedabad. Two or three additional operatives per 100 looms in Bombay 
were accounted for by the greater amount of colour then being worked 
in Bombay, and about 2 to 3 operatives per 100 looms, by the fact that a 
greater amount of re-winding of weft was being done in Bombay. 

In warping and sizing, the disparity between Bombay and Ahmedabad 
was not great, but in the latter department, the wages of sizers in Bombay 
greatly exceeded those of Ahmedabad. 

In drawing-in, the figure of 3-5 operatives per lOO looms compared un¬ 
favourably with that of Ahmedabad, but this was accounted for by the 
fact that some of the mills in Ahmedabad had their drawing-in done on 
contract. 

In the weaving shed, there was very' little difference between Bombay 
and Ahmedabad complements, and what there was, was almost entirely 
accounted for by the fact that in the mills covered by the Wage Census 
Enquiry, the proportion of 3 and 4 loom weavers was greater in Ahmedabad 

(10) The President asked whether Joint Stock Companies in Japan issue 
Annual Profit and Boss Accounts. 

Answer: We understand from the local .lapanese Consul that such 
Profit and Loss Accounts are published but they are not detailed. We 
have, however, been unable to obtain copies. 

(11) Mr. Fazal Rahimtoola asked what were the exact provisions in the 
Fire 'Tariff Regulations which prohibited the refunding to mills of com¬ 
missions on premia earned by managing agents. 


Not printed. 
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Answer: Clause II of the Bombay I’resideney Tariff General Rules and 
Kegulatious reads as below : — 

“The sharing of any agency commission and/or remuneration by 
any Representative of a Company with the insured oi any one other 
than a Broker licensed or a Sub-Agent registered in accordance with 
the Tariff Regulations, being in ellect a reduction of the net rate, 
constitutes a breach of Tariff obligations. ” 

(liJ) The Breeident of the Board wanted to know how the rates for lire 
insurance in this country compared with other countries. 

Answer; This information lias already been supplied for the confidential 
information of the Board. 

U3) Mr. Mody promised to communicate to the Board the Committee’s 
decision on the question of agents waiving their commission on insuranco 
premia in favour of their mills. 

Answer; The Association is in consultation with the i’ire Insurance 
Association in this mutter, aud the Chairman has met prominent individual 
members of that body, but no final decisions have as yet been taken. We 
liope to be able to acquaint the Board as to the exact position at an early 
date. 

(14) Merger Scheme .—With reference to the point made by the Board on 
this subject, I am to inform you that the members of the Merger Committee, 
who have been consulted, have no objections to your Board referring to 
this matter in their report, on the lines suggested by the President during 
the hearing of the Association’s oral evidence. 

(15) In referring to a figure of Rs. 1,75,92,950, being loans advanced to 
mills by Managing Agents and converted into capital, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola asked what portion of this amount represented actual losses. 

Answer; W’itli regard to this question, detailed information is being col¬ 
lected from the agents of the mills concerned. In some instances, it appears 
that the exact losses sustained by mill agents on this account cannot bo 
ascertained for the reason that the shares of the mills concerned are not 
oven quoted in the market, but in these cases, certainly more than 60 per 
cent, of the moneys converted into capital has been lost. One of the mills 
included in these figures is in liquidation, and until it is definitely ascer¬ 
tained whether there will be any surplus for distribution to the share- 
liolders after paying off all the creditors, it may be assumed that the 
entire amount has been lost. 

The other points on which the Board desired further information relate 
to costs of manufacture in individual mills and have been dealt with in a 
separate and (confidential communication. 

The reiireseiitatives of the Association would be glad to have another 
opportunity of appearing liefore the Board to explain any points that may 
arise out of the statemeiit-s we have furnished subsequent to our oral 
examination and the Board’s examination of other witnesses. 


Enclosure “A.” 

The following statement shows the approximate gross weights (in pounds) 
of one cubic ton of various (chiases of Incliaii mill-made piecegonds: — 


Grey and bleached longcloth .... 1,700 lbs. 

Grey shirtings. 1,500 ,, 

Grey dhoties . .. 1,300 ,, 

Grey chadars. 1,500 „ 

Fancy chocks ....... 1,600 „ 


ilysis of Japanese Dhoties. 

Nominal dimensions. Results of analysis. 

Ins. Yards. Pounds. Warp. Weft. Reecl, Pick 
44 10 IJ 36 44 52 40 

44 10 Ifi .36 44 60 48 

44 10 IJ 36 36 62 62 


Enclosure “ B.’ 


Trade No. Trade Mark. 


Ann 


252 

777 


Hor.seshoe. 










(iO) LeiUr No. 18371121 of 1982, dated the 27th September, 1932, from the 
Millowners' Association, Bombay. 

In paragraph 61 of the Association’s representation, a reference was made 
to the heavy importations of artificial silk goods into this country which were 
dealing a severe blow both to the powerJoom industry and the handloom 
industry. As stated in the representation, these imports competed directly 
with the production of the handloom industry and indirectly with ihe line 
fancy goods turned out by Indian mills. It is, however, necessary to irieiitioii 
specifically one member of this Association—the Sassoon and Alliance ®i‘k 
Mid—which does not manufacture cotton goods, but turns out superior cloths 
made from artificial silk and pure silk yarn. This mill has been reduce to 
a very sad plight owing to heavy importations of cheap Japanese artificial silk 
goods. As a result, the mill worked only 18 or ID days per month from 
September, 1931 to March, 1932, had to close down its spinning department 
and two-thirds of its looms from April, 1932, and since 3rd September, 1932, 
has entirely stopped working owing to heavy stocks which cannot be marketed 
even at the cost of production, owing to the intense Japanese competition 
which the mill has had to face. 

2. My Committee understand that the Chhoi Si^ Mill which is turning 
out goods s imi lar to th.e SfiiSfiOOU £&nd Alliance Silk Mill is also severely 
handicapped owing to this competition, but as this mill is not a member of 
the Association, it is not possible to furnish your Board with detailed 
information. 

3. My Committee submit that the position in which these two mills are 
situated at present still further strengthens the case already put up by the 
Association for very substantial protective duties on imports of Japanese 
artificial silk goo^. The emergent report recently submitted by you to 
Government had made out an unanswerable case for an increase in import 
duties on Japanese manufactures owing to the serious depreciation in the 
rupee value of the yen, and it is extremely unfortunate that the law as it 
stands at present did not allow imported artificial silk goods to be brought 
within the scope of your inquiry, for it is just this particular class of goods 
which at present constitute the greatest danger to the industry. The 
tremendous strides made by these goods can be very well gauged by a study 
of the figures of imports from Japan for the last four months compared with 
the figures for the corresponding months for 1930: — 

1930. 1932. 

Yards. Yards. 


April 

4,624,006 

6,698,613 

May 

4,810,632 

6,364,188 

June 

3,756,009 

9,872,550 

July 

1,027,138 

12,913,300 


4. My Committee are seriously perturbed at the prospect of these imports 
being allowed to flood the Indian market without any check till March 
next, and they earnestly trust that in your report you will make strong 
recommendatinos for an amendment in the law as it stands at present, so 
that the necessary relief might be forthcoming at an early date. 

5. In replying to the Questionnaire of the Board (Question No. 43), the 
Association urged the necessity of levying on artificial silk goods an ad valorem 
duty of 100 per cent, or a minimum specific duty of Rs. 2 per lb., whichever 
was higher. The Association in its representation dated the 30th July, 1932, 
in connection with the special inquiry, drew the Board’s attention to the drop 
in the prices of these goods owing to the heavy depreciation in the rupee- 
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Value of the yen, but the Board were precluded from making any recomlnendd- 
tions in this connection. Attention has already been drawn to the rates 
of duty on artificial silk goods in other countries in the Association’s reply 
to the Tariff Board’s questionnaire. So far as Japan is concerned, the rate 
mentioned, namely, 380 yen per 100 kin has been increased by 35 per cent, 
since 16th June (see footnote on page 13 of the Board’s last report). In 
view of these facts, my Committee submit that it is necessary that the 
rates of duty on these goods should be substantially greater than the rates 
suggested in the Association’s answer, viz., 100 per cent, ad valorem or Rs. 2 
per pound, whichever is higher. 

6. As already stated above, the imports of artificial silk goods hit the 
power industry as well as the handloorn industry, and so far as the latter 
IS concerned, my Committee would tike to take this opportunity of impressing 
upon your Board the necessity of abolishing the import duty on artificial silk 
yarn. 'The relief which the abolition of this duty will give to the handloorn 
industry will be very substantial, since, according to the latest information 
furnished to the Association, 90 to 95 per cent, of the artificial silk yarn 
imported into this country is used by handloorn weavers, especially in 
Southern India and the Punjab. By using this yarn, the weaver can brighten 
up his cloths very considerably and make attractive fancy cloths which are 
much more profitable to him than ordinary plain cloths. If Government wish 
to help the handloorn industry, most effective assistanc-e could be rendered 
by removing the duty on artificial silk yarn. It is problematical whether the 
reduction in the import duty on fine counts yarn will help the handloorn 
industry to any appreciable extent, but there cannot be any doubt that the 
abolition of the import duty on artificial silk yarn will substantially assist it, 
and my Committee, therefore, commend this proposal to the earnest considera¬ 
tion of your Board. 


(11) Letter No. 1976/1^1 of lOdH, dated the I2th October, 193-^, from the 
Millownera’ Association, Bombay. 

The attention of my Committee has been drawn to the written reply sent 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee to a question put to the flommittee 
by the President of your Board when their oral evidence was taken. Tno 
question referred to dealt with the margin to be allowed for indirect comjieti- 
tion and errors of testing in fixing the staple length for pui-poses of import 
duty on foreign cotton, and the Indian Central Cotton Committee in their 
letter of the 21st September, stated that they were of the opinion that 
cottons of 1" staple and below should be given effective protection and that 
this object would be achieved if the maximum staple length of cotton were 
fixed at 11" with a margin of The views of my Committee on this 

matter do not.coincide with those of the Central Cotton Committee. As 
the question vitally affects the textile industry, my Committee would like to 
submit a few observations. 

2. The present position is that there is a duty of half an anna per pound 
on all imported cotton, whatever its staple length, but it has to be remembered 
that this duty was imposed purely for revenue purposes, and the Finance 
Member hin^lf admitted that it was in some ways inconsistent with the 
previous policy of the Government of India. In a letter to the Government 
of ^dia, dated the 2nd November, 1931, tbe Association voiced its opposition 
to the duty on cotton mainly on the ground that it offended against the canons 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission, and that it would hamper India’s pro¬ 
gress in the production of yarns and cloths of finer counts for which the 
raw material must necessarily be imported. Realizing tbe revenue difficul¬ 
ties of the Government of India, however, the Association suggested that 
Government might well consider the grading of the tariff so as to tax only 
those varieties of imported cotton which competed directly with Indian cotton 



aud indicated that a duty oi half an anna per pound on cottons of j" staple 
or less would probably meet the case if revenue considerations made a duty 
imperative. 

3. The circumstances to-day are somewiiat ditt'ereut from those which 
existed when the Association aiidressed the Government of India in Novomber, 
by reason of the fact that at the present luomcut the amount of protection 
to be given to the industry is being considered in all its bearings by yoiir 
Board. That being the case, provided your Board come to the conclusion 
that it would be advantageous to the growers of cotton in India to ]mpo,se 
a duty upon cotton imported trom abroad, then my Committee maintain 
that the most equitable method of protecting the interests of the cultivator 
without damaging the competitive capacity of the mills would be to impose 
the same rate of duty per pound on all cottons and increase the protection 
luuiid necessary on yarn and clotli by a correspundiiig amount. The reason lor 
advocating this procedure is that if a dtvidiug line is drawn to define comi»eti- 
tivc and uou-compotitlvo imports, the parity between long and sliort staple 
cottons would be upset, and demand might be switched Irom taxed to iiii- 
Laxed cottou to the disadvantage of the cotton grower in India. Suppose, 
for instance, cotton of 1" staple and under were to be taxed and longer 
cotton admitted free: it is mure than probable that the mills in this country 
ratlier than pay exorbitant prices lor 1" cotton would buy untaxed l^'s" 
cottou and the advantage ol tlie duty to the cotton grower would be 
considerably reduced. Ibis could not happen if all cottons were equally 
ta.xed, and the interests of the cottou mills and the handloom industry were 
protected by the imposition of correspondingly higher duties on cloth and 
yarn, though it must be admitted that the interests of the consumers might 
be penalised to some extent if large scale production of hner cloths did not 
effect a substantial reduction in maiiufucturing costs. 

4. If, however, the Tariff Board after full (oiisideratiou are of opinion 
that the interests of both the cultivator and the consumer demand the 
imposition of a duty only on directly competitive imported cotton, or higher 
duties oil competitive than on non-competitive imi.)orted cottons, tlicu niy 
Committee maintain that tlie dividing line should be cottou with a 
margin of on the higher side. This would mean in effect that -j^" cotton 
would be subject to a higher duty than cotton of 1" staple and over. My 
Committee’s reasons for fixing the dividing line at a slightly lower figure 
than that recommended by the Central Cotton Committee is that there has 
for a number of years been a definite deficiency of long staple Jndian cotton. 
This sliortuge was referred to in letter No. 263 sent to the Tariff Board by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee on 21.st September, 1932. in paragrapli 
6 of that letter, it is stated: “As there was geneial agreement amongst the 
representatives of the various bodies referred to by me that there wore no 
reports of unsaleable quantities of staple cottons during the seasons referred 
to, they believe that it is justifiable to infer that tho long staple cottons 
available m India were absorbed by mills in India.” It is, moreover, tho 
general experience of mills that owing to scarcity, the premiums which have 
to be paid for staple cottons are consistently high in July, August and 
September, and that for some time past all Indian cottons have been high 
in parity compared to Americans. 

5. This point is more clearly brought out iu the statement attached hereto, 
which is based on the appendices to the Indian Central Cotton Committee’.s 
letter to the Tariff Board, dated the 21st September last. 

With such a heavy deficiency of Indian cotton of over J" staple, it is some¬ 
what difficult to believe that it is necessary to give artificial protection against 
imports of cotton of 1" staple as recommended by the Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, especially when the demand for long staple Indian cotton is increas¬ 
ing so rapidly from year to year. Finally, my Committee wish to make it 
perfectly clear that they are opposed to any form of duty on imported raw 
cotton unless for the time being the finances of the country make such a 
duty imperative, and that even if a duty is necessary for revenue purposes, 
an additional corresponding duty should be imposed on cloth. 
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Enclosure to letter No. , dated the 12th October, 193S, from 

the Secretary, Millowners' Association, Jiombay, to the Secretary, I’ariff 
Board, Bombay. 

1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Yarn of 24s and above pro¬ 
duced ill India . . . 200,000,000 233,000,000 270,000,IXJO 

Bales. Bales. Bale.s. 

(’oiiverted into bales of 400 lbs. 
of cotton (85 lbs. i'arii=]00 

lbs. of cotton) . . . 000,000 085,000 794,000 

Average cotton reiiuired during tho last three years to produce yarns 24s 
and above 095,000 bales. 

Against the above iigure, there wore the following supplies of cotton of 
over J" .staple: — 

Supplies of Indian cotton of over J" staple (aveiage of last three 


years): — 

Bales. 

Hyderabad/Gaorani (25 per cent, of average 

crop). 30,000 

Surat/Navsari. 70,000 

Gadag.13,000 

Jayawant.10,000 

Tinnevallios (.50 per cent, of average croj)) . . 72,000 

Ganibodia. 122,000 

Viuijah/Anierioan—289 F..7,000 

Total supplies of Indian long-staple cotton . . .'324,000 

1‘lus American (12 months’ average on basis of .32 

montlrs’ imports).110,(X)0 

i'lus Egyptian (average of last 3 yours’ iinports) . K3,01K) 

Vlas Ea.st African cotton (average of last 3 years’ 
imports). 127,000 

Total supplies of cotton (In'di.an and imported) 

as over I" stajile ....... (350,000 

Cotton I’equired for irrodiiotioir of yarn,s of 24s 
and upwards.C95,0(X) 


Notk.—'I’ he deficiency shown above in the supply of cotton of over J" 
staple would be coicsiderably increased if allowances were made for the exports 
of long-staple cotton—which have been fairly considerable in recent years— 
and for the staple cotton used for domestic jiurposes. The total deficiency 
of staple cotton must have been made uj) by using cotton of J" staple or lo.ss 
in mixing for 24s count. 


(1) Letter dated the 6th June, 1932, from the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion Ahmedabad. 

Referring to the Press Communique, forwarded by you on 11th April, 
1932, in regard to Resolution No. 341-1'. (160), dated the 9th April, 1932, 
of the Government of India, relating to the Tariff Board Inquiry on the 
question of granting protection to the Cotton Textile Industry I have the 
honour to forward herewith 6 copies of the written' statement of my 
Association. 
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Enclosure. 

Written Statement submitted to the Tariff Board hy the Ahmedahad 
Millowners' Association. 

1. The Government ol India appointed a Tariff Board (Cotton Textile 
Industry Enquiry) in 192G, to inquire into the caustss of depression, through 
«'hich the Industry was then passing, and to report whether the industry 
was in need of protection. The report of this Board, which was published in 
the year 1927, made certain recommendations for the improvement ol' the 
condition of the textile industry in general and suggested to the Governiiieiit 
that protection should bo granted to the Industry. Except, liowevi'r, extend¬ 
ing a certain amount of protection to yams the Government of India did 
not jiut any of these recommendations into effect till 1930. By this time, 
the condition of the textile industry had become so had on account of outside 
competition that the Government felt that unless it came to the help, the 
Industiy would be faced with ruin. Accordingly, with a view to render 
immediate help to the Industry, duties on imported piecegoods were raised in 
1930, for a period of 3 years as under; — 

(i) 15 per cent, ad valorem on imports of piecegoods of British 

manufacture. 

(ii) 20 per cent, ad valorem on goods of non-British manufacture. 

(iii) A minimum specific duty of 3i annas per pound on plain grey 

goods imported from any country. 

(iv) 20 per cent, ad valorem on other goods of non-British manufacture. 

This Bill also provided for the continuance of the duties on yarn levied 

in the year 1927 for a further period of 3 years. 

It is necessary to mention here that though the rates of the duties created 
a differentiation between the imports, the Commerce and the Finance Members 
during the debate on this Bill gave assurances in the Legi.slative Assembly 
that by the adoption of these differential rates of duty the House was not 
subscribing to the principle of Imperial Preference. 

The above duties were raised in 1931 as under ; — 

(i) 25 per cent, ad valorem or 4| annas per pound, whichever is higher; 

on plain grey goods of British manufacture. 

(ii) 31i per cent, ad valorem or annas per pound, whichever is 

higher; on goods of non-British manufacture. 

(iii) Other goods— 

(a) of British manufacture 25 per cent, ad valorem; 

(b) not of British manufacture 31^ per cent, ad valorem; 

(iv) Cotton twist and yarn— 

6^ per cent, ad valorem or 

IJ annas per pound, whichever is higher. 

At the same time it should be stated that the economic crisis created in 
India by the fall in prices of commodities accentuated by the world crisis 
considerably increased the di'fficultie.s of the textile industry. 

To add to this the Industry had to bear the following further burdens 
enhancing its cost of production; — 

(1) The full effect of the Matenrity Bill which was passed in 1929 was 

felt in the year 1930. 

(2) 5 per cent, increase in wages had to be granted to the weavers and 

8 per cent, to the spinners in the Ahmedabad mills, from the 
1st of January, 1930. 

(3) The Ahmedabad Municipality revised its Terminal Tax on coal, 

cotton and iron during the period. In the case of coal the tax 
was raised from 8 annas per ton to 11 annas per ton, while in 
the case of cotton and iron it was raised from 8 pies per Bengal 
maund to 1 anna. The Municipality has resolved further to 
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increase Terminal Tax on cotton and iron from 1 anna to 1 anna 
3 pies and is only awaiting the sanction of the Government 
thereon, to put it into effect. 

(4) The freight on coal has been increased by 15 per cent, from the 
current year. 

Under the Supplementary Bu.lget of September, 1931, the following addi¬ 
tional taxes were imposed : — 

(i) Import duty on cotton at 6 pies per pound from September, 1931. 

(ii) 10 per cent, import duty on machinery from September, 1931. 

(iii) Duties on dye-stuffs and mill-stores. 

The least that can be said about these taxes is that they are indefensible 
and against all recognised principles of industrial development. Both the 
Fiscal Commission and the Tariff Board had expressed their unequivocal 
disapproval of such levies and specially the latter had specifically recommend¬ 
ed that the duties on machinery, d.ve-stuffs and mill-stores should be abolished 
in order that the Industry may be able to reduce its cost of production. 
Unmindful of this the Government has chosen to revive the said duties. 

2. In spite of the above drawbacks the Industry at Ahmedabad has tried 
to overcome the shortcomings pointed out by the Tariff Board by carrying 
out the following improvements; — 

(i) Use of better type of cotton and spinning of finer counts of yarn 
and diversification of production in piecegoods. 

(ii) Addition and replacement of machinery. 

(iii) Improvement in the working conditions. 

3. Following the advice of the Tariff Board since 1927, the mills in India 
made serious efforts to spin yarn in medium and fine counts. The following 
table gives the production figures in counts 31s to 40s, ns well ns in counts 
above 40s, in the whole of India, during the years 1926 to 1931 ;■— 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


Year. 

31s to 40s. 

Above 40a. 

Year. 

SOs to 40 b. 

Above 403. 

I92(i 

. 26,245 

10,435 

1929 

. 45,719 

14,212 

1927 

. 31,643 

11,899 

1930 

. 56,657 

23,612 

1928 

. 35,370 

9,454 

1931 

. 68,486 

33,299 


Tt must have been in the knowledge of the Government of India in the 
year 1930 when the Cotton Industry (Protection) Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly that the production of Indian mills in these counts had 
materially increased even then. 

At a time when the Indian mills were trying to increase their production 
in medium and fine counts and to spin finer and finer, they required full 
protection against competition from any quarter. However, a lower rate of 
duty was imposed on jjiecegoods from Great Britain while the manufacture 
of the fine count goods by the Indian mills was still in the experimental stage. 
This was In direct contrast to the Tariff Board’s recommendation in the 
year 1927 for the grunt of a bount.v to those mills that took to the manufac¬ 
ture of medium and fine counts. The Assembly passed the Bill in 1930, with 
the clause for a differential dutv on British goods due to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Government. But for the impetus given to the sale of fine 
goods by the Swadeshi Movement, which was more or less in full swing 
during these years, it is problematic whether the Indian mills would have 
withstood the competition from the British manufactures and continued the 
manufacture of the fine counts cloth, especially to the extent to which they 
have been able to do during this period. 
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How far progress has been made in Alimedabad on these lines will be seen 
from the following : — 


Year 

31a to 403. 

Above 40.3. I 

Year. 

316 to 40s. 

Above 40s. 

1927' 

. 8,239,000 

1,526,000 ! 

1980 

, 15,399,000 

5,899,000 

1929 

, 15,282,000 

5.434,000 

1 1981 

. 18,597,000 

14,234,000 


We may niontion that further installations for the spinning of fine counts 
Mi'o being made in Aliinodabad. 

4. It was in the year 1927 tliat the Govei'iiinent of India j)assed the Indian 
'rai'iff Cotton Yai'ii ('Anienduierit) Act, M'licrohy the 5 per cent, duty on 
cotton yarn was made subject to a sfiecilic minimum duty of annas per 
pound, on all imports of yarn into India. The effect of such a levy on the 
figures of imports froin different countries into India would not be I'eflcctcd 
in the import figures till the year 1928. 

The Tariff Board had observed in their report of 1927 that the most strik¬ 
ing feature as regal'ds the imports of yarn was “ the decline in the imports 
of Japanese grey yarns of counts under 80s ” and further that “ an almost 
('.(pially striking foatiivo has been the gain of Japan at the, expense of tho 
United Kingdom in counts .‘ITs to 40s and in grey twofolds ^vllloh it should bo 
explained consists mostly of 2/42.s”. 

The total imiioits of gnsy yarns 81s to 40 b from all countries were; in— 


Year. 

Lbs. 1 Year. 

Lbs. 

1925-26 

. 21,680,000 1 1929 

. 15,996,000 

1937 

. 25,049,000 1930 

. 14,897,000 

1928 

. 13.826,000 ' 1931 

. 13,024,000 


I 


Thus the fall in imports of grey yarns of counts 81s to 40s oiv an average 
of 8 years (1929 to 1931) W'as about 30 per cervt. of tho average imports during 
1924'to 1926— 

Year. Cbs. Year. Lb.s. 

1924- 25 . . . 21,383,0(K) 1926 . . . 20,924,000 

1925- 26 . . . 21,089,000 

The figures of imports in 1927, are not com|)arod a.s tho iraport.s in that 
year had evidently Inercased In antieipation of an increase in duty consequent 
to the Tariff Board Iminiry in 1926. The import figures of grey yam of 
coimts 81s to 40.S ouotod above show clearly that until the imposition of the 
minimum specific duty on yarn ttie mill industry in India was not able to 
make, any headway in tho mannfacturc of grey yarn of counts 81s to 40s and 
above 40 r. I’be heavy drop in the figures of 1928 may be duo. evidently 
to an oixcoss of imports in tho previous vear to avoid the payment of the 
anticipated increase in duty as mentioned above. The Swadeshi Movement 
was imstrumontal to a vo.rv great extent in reducing subsequent imports still 
fnrtbor, the figure for 1981 being the lowest. 

If we examine the imports of grey yarn above 40s, _41s to 50s, 51s 

to fiOs, 61s to lOOs .and above 100, we find that whereas the import trade in 
41s to’50s has decreased that in .51s to 60s has increased.^ showing that the 
natiiro of demand had changed to a somewhat finer qnalitv. The quantity 
of total imports of yarn of o.onnt.s above 40s was maintained right up to the. 
vear 1929 at about 7.500.000 Ihs, The subsequent fall w.as evidently due to 
the Swadeshi Movement, The import figures for 1980 and 1931 being 8,.598,000 
and 3.716.000. The only conclusion that can he drawn is that the rate of 
import dutv imposed on ihoBe counts wa.s not .sufficiently high to give impetus 
to the production of these counts although the industry had the latent poten¬ 
tiality of doing so under favonrahle circumstances. Similarly there is no 



reason why the Indian mills shonld not supply the local demand in Rrey 
twofolda, white bleached and twofold mercerised cotton yarn and for sewin;; 
thread if adequate protection is given by Governnicnt. 

The main argiiinent Hr<>ught forward in support of the pro])osal to impose 
a lower duty on Tlritish iiiecegoods at the time of the Cotton Industry fProtec- 
tionl Hill in 1930 was that the £roods rnaniifactiired in Great Britain were of 
fine counts and that as the mills in India were not manufacturing similar 
goods, there was no likelihoo<1 of a competition between the two. A lower 
duty, therefore, it was argued, can and will do no harm to the, Indian cotton 
textile industry. 

The Industry has also attempted a greater diversification of its products 
as can be seen from the following figures of prodiietion of certain types of 
goods for the te.n months April to January in 1929-30, 1931-32. in 


.Mimcdahad: — 

1929-,30. 1931-32. 

Yds. Yds. 

Camhii(!.s and lawns . . 999,049 11,.340,029 

Printers .... 2.0.3.3,96.3 .5,969,.311 

Coloured [jiecegood.s . 109,662,940 162.899,416 


In this connection, it nmy he stated that the progre.ss in printers has 
revived the indigenous printing industry and has been a timely heli) to that 
dying trade. 

The difference in the figures nf our block accounts during the last .5 years 
will convey a rough idea of the machinei-y introduced into the industry 
during the pci'iod. This maehinerv has Imen utilised in consolidating and 
improving the technical .section of the industrv hv adding now departments 
to the existing units and hy replaeing the old machinery. Machinery suitable 
for the spinning and weaving of fine counts and tor dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing hn,s hecu installed in several mills. The working conditions in mills 
leave also hoen improved hy the installation of humidifying and ventilating 
plants ba.«cd <m the cnriier principle. 

In spite of these impT'ovements the figures of profits show that the 
Industry has not been able to earn sufficiently to make oven the hare interest 
on the capital outlay. 

Tables Appendix A and B give the number of mill-companies which 
made loss('S .as well as of those whose Managing .Agents had to give up com¬ 
missions. 'The decline in profits from year to vear ivill sliow that the nnumnt 
of protection granted has not been enough. Tf the amount that ought to he 
sot aside each year for deprooiation is taken into consideration the margin 
of profits is still lower. Unless the protection is continued not only the growth 
of the Indiistra' will he retarded hut even it mav have to siirroiider grounds 
already won. Por. it iiimst he pointed out that the Industry has been receiv¬ 
ing the benefit of the Swadeshi Movement for the last 3 .vears. 

6. That this fear is not without foundations can Ix' scon from the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs: — 

1ncrca’>e in Impmin from JiijMim in ceriuin qvalitics. 


(In luillion.s of yards.) 





1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Grey dhoties 


49 

.5.5 

.59 

Bleached shirtings 


6 

16 

.36 

Nainsooks 


, 


11-6 

Printed goods 



.34 

42 

Dyed goods . 


25 

27 

29 

Artificial silk goods 


16 

33 

72 
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The extent of this increase will be more realised when these figures are 
compared with figures of pi'evious years— 


tirey dhoties . 
Bleached shirtings 
Nainsooks 
Printed goods 
Dyed goods 


1926-27. 1927-28. 

29 24 

2 3 

8 21 

26 29 


Tins state of affairs is all the more seriojis because most of these goods 
belong to the variety of goods made out of medium counts, in which the 
industry could be said to have made a good progress. The phenomenal 
in<;rease of bleached shirtings is also offering intense competition to the home¬ 
made goods. Japanese imports of (coloured woven goods have deereased. 
However, the competition in such fancy goods has not decreased as the 
imports of artificial goods are increasing. 


7. It is to be regretted that the Government have not acted upon the 
advice of the Tariff Board and of Mr. Hardy for the preparation of detailed 
statistics, classifying and showing the counts of the goods imported as well 
as produced in India. In the absence of such statistics it is impossible to 
gauge the true extent of competition from Lancashire and other countries in 
the various sorts of goods. 

8. It has been often argued that most of the piecegoods imported from 
United Kingdom do not enter into comimtition with the Indian goods. It was 
on this very ground that the lower import duty on British goods was urged 
by the Government member during the debate on the protection bill in 1930. 
The figures of the main lines of United Kingdom imports show that the 
major part of the United Kingdom trade is concentrated in dhoties, grey and 
bleached. Their imports have fallen from 47.'),113.000 yards in 1927 to 
28,244,000 yards in 1931. On tlie other hand, the production of dhoties in 
India has increased from yards 614,199,000 in 1927 to 947,392,000 yards in 
1931, showing that the shortage in the supply of British imports in dhoties 
has been made good by an almost equally higher production in India. This 
may be said to have been achieved in response to the Tariff Board’s pointed 
remarks, especially in reference to the production of these by the Bombay 
mills. On page 106 of their report they say, “ The outstanding feature of 
the above table ” of production “ is the small extent to which Bombay 
participates in the trade in dhoties In these dhoties there is every likeli¬ 
hood of competition between Indian-made and British-made. The argument 
that there is no' competition between Indian and British goods, therefore, 
cannot stand. In order that the Indian textile industry may be able to 
maintain its position in these, adequate protection should be granted against 
British goods also on the same basis as the non-British goods. 

9. In order to estimate the increase in the production of piecegoods in 
India in medium and fine counts, we give below the following figures: — 

Increase in production of yarn 31s to 40s in India-— 


1931 . 68,486,000 

1926 . 26,646,000 


41,841,000 increase, 


The total increase in production in 3ls and above is 64,705,000. 

Deducting the exports in these, the balance was used in India for weaving. 
Probable exports in double yarn 5,706,000 lbs. in 1931 against 7,675,000 
lbs. in 1926 (taking all white yarn as double yarn in these counts). 
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In yarn of covmts above 40s it was as under: — 

Year. Indian production. 

1931 . 32,299,000 

1926 . 10,435,000 


21,864,000 increase. 


The above data furnish a convincing evidence of the increase in the output 
of piecegoods of fine counts by Indian mills and of the growing competition 
between Lancashire and Indian goods and thus prove the inadvisability of 
imposing any lower preferential import duty on British goods. In further 
support of this we quote the following from the Tariff Board’s Report, page 
106: — 

“ While the tendency all the world over is for a progressive cotton 
miU industry to spin higher counts, a tendency which has been specially 
marked in Japan, this table shows that the progress in this direction 
in India during the last 5 years has been small as to be almost negligible 
though in the first six months of the current year there were signs of 
some development in this direction.” 

10. But apart from this direct competition there is a considerable indirect 
competition both from Lancashire and Japan. Though the market of piece- 
goods is divided into gradations, the one link which connects them all is 
that of price through which both the competitors can replace home-made 
g(mds. This fact was first noticed by Carborough in his brochure on “ The 
Piecegoods Trade of India ”, but the following remarks of Mr. Hardy are 
more apposite and recent: — 

” Thus he may buy the finer cloth merely because it is cheaper, whereas 

he may prefer coarse cloth if he could get it at the same price. 

nor mUst it be forgotten that the general movement of prices over any 
considerable part of the total range of piecegoods is apt to reverberation 
over the most distant parts of the range.” 

11. This means that unless protection is granted against this class of goods 
India would be relegated to the position of producer of coarse goods, even 
though the Industry satisfies all the conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission for a grant of protection, viz .:— 

(1) The Industry must be one possessing natural advantages, such as 

an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market. 

(2) The Industry must bo one which without the help of protection 

either is not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop 
■so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. This 
is an obvious corollary from the principles which have led us to 
recommend nroteotion. The main object of orotection is either 
to develop industries which otherwise would not be developed 
or to develop them with greater rapidity. 

(.3) The Industry must be one which will eventually he able to face 
world competition without protection. 

12. India like any other country in the world has a right to be self-suffi¬ 
cient in everv respect and esnecially so in respeett of the supplv of cotton 
piecegoods. The demand for Lancashire goods in the whole world is bound 
to decrease gradually to the extent each country drawing its supply in these 
becomes self-reliant. We on our part realise that to the extent the Lancashire 
piecegoods trade thus suffers the pressure to give greater and greater preferen¬ 
tial treatment in India to British goods will increase, but we sov, with all the 
emphasis we^ can command, that it is incumbent on the Government of 
India, if its intention is to do no injustice to the Indian textile industry and 
to India, to adopt the same scale of duties on British goods as on goods of 
non-British manufacture and to help the free and natural growth of the 
textile industry in India by giving adequate protection. 

COTTON TKXTItES 
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13. Tlie question as to the rate of import duty to he levied in order to 
give adequate protection to the Industry resolves itself into that of dutj' on 
yarn, {)n piecegoods, and on artificial silk goods .and silk yarn. As to the 
first, the import figures show that in spite of fclie specific niiniitium duty im¬ 
posed in the year 1927 tlie impoi'ts of yarn in <oniits between 31s to 40s in 
1929, 1930 and 1931 have continued on a fair scaile. So also with reference 
to yarns of counts above 40. Although the figures of import are nearly half 
of what they wore previously, the figure for 1931 is as high as about 3,700,000 
lbs. The Indian textile industry has therefore still to make a good progress 
before all imports of yarn are stopped and the whole quantity required by the 
country i.s supplied hy the Indian mills. 

Ftirther in the cn.se of fine counts, the levy of a duty of half-.sri-nuna 
per lb, on imports of cottons ha.s made the Indian yarn from sudi cotton 
costlier and there is every 7 irohabilit.y that it ■would lead to an increase in 
the imi)orts of foreign yarn. It will not he out of place to mention here that 
due to the increase in the cost of yarn made in India the oxi^ort trade 
in twofold yarn will also suffer. 

On a longh calculation the Inci’ease in the cost hy the use of cotton cost- 
i?ig .1 annas a Ih. due to the duty of half-au-anna will he b.y about fi'l pies 
[)pr Ih. of yarn. With cotton costing 6 annas a Ih. and ■with a higher loss in 
conihing the increase in cost will he about S.’ pies per Ih, of yarn. This 
iiierea.se in the cost of iirodnetion would neees.snrily mean, th.at the hnndlooin 
industry will have to |iay higher for their requirements. We therefore urge 
that the duty on cotton should ho abolished and tli.it on varn he adequate to 
protect the indiistiw in India and it .should he for a long duration. 

.4a rngai'ds the duty on (liccegoods we have shown clearly th.at the Tuclustrv 
has recentl.v developed the manufacture of medium and fine yarns .and 
piecegoods and we therefore claim that it slionld he adequate to protect the 
Indu.stiy from the competition of Rrlti.sh goods ns well ns non-British goods. 

.Regarding artificial .silk goods, as the import from .Inpan is increasing 
cnornionsly a pi'ohibitive duty .should he imposed on the .same. 

The rea.son wli.y wo. have asked for i>roteetion for a long )ieriod is that 
protection given for a .short fieriod “ Lacks the assnr.snce of nerinanence and 
fails to give the son.se of soenrity which arises from a dclihernte adoption 
of a policy of protection ”. Tapital is .so sh.y that unless it is assured of a 
sirflicicnt return for a certain number of years as well as of its safety the 
industrial development in India will be rot.ardod. So far as .Ahraedahad is 
concerned the only industry that ha.s been developed until now is the 
cotton textile industry and we earnestly believe that with adequate protection 
an imiietus will he given to further development of the industry, especially 
on the finer side. 

The additions of duty on machinery and stores, especially in these depressed 
times, .arc a great handicap to the industry and were removed on the special 
recommcndatioii of the Tariff Board. We jiress on this Board the necessity of 
impressing on the Government the inadvisability of levying such duties except 
under very siiecial financial civcninstances and of recommending to the Board 
their conqilete removal at the earliest o)iportnnity. 

U. In conclusion, we .state th.at we have shown that the Indian textile 
industry has taken ■to the manufacture of fine counts and that the competition 
of goods from foreign countries, including that from the United Kingdom, 
would impede and retard the progrc.ss of Industry in that direction. On these 
grounds, this A.ssoclation is of opinion that a .scale of import duties on yarn 
and pier'Cgoods sn.'fficient to protect the Industry should he imposed for a 
sufficiently long time. 
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Statemunt II.— statement showing the number of mills which made losses 
and whose agents had to give up commission. 


Year. 

No. of 
Mills. 

No. of mills 
which made 
losses. 

Ko. of millB 
whose Agents 
gave up commis¬ 
sion. 

Amount of 
commission 
given up. 

1926 

64 

8 

19 

6,88,011 

1927 

50 

6 

19 

.6,74,912 

1928 

69 

11 

24 

7,53,315 

1929 

58 

3 

14 

2,84,870 

1930 

61 

13 

30 

9,24,841 


(2) Letter No. 1012, dated the 25th July, 1932, from The Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. 

In reply to your letter No. 186 of the 2nd May with a copy of the letter 
from the Government of Madras to the Government of India, dated the 25th 
January, 1932, regarding the effects of the existing duty on yarn on 
handloom industry, I beg to state the opinion of my Committee as follows: — 

The last couple of years to which the enquiry refers, have been those of 
acute depression and severe economic readjustments. Consequently, a great 
reliance cannot be put on any deductions drawn from the state of industry 
during the period. On the other hand, the ground covered by the enquiry 
has been very limited. In order to ascertain the correct state of affairs 
in the handloom industry, it is imperative that the inquiry should cover 
different centres wherein the industry is being carried on as also the 
various sections in which it is divided, such as the supply of yarn, the 
cost of manufacture, the various cloths manufactured, the financing thereof 
and the marketing of cloth. Only after a detailed survey of this nature 
it can be stated as to which of these factors are responsible for the present 
state of industry. 

My Committee, however, wants to emphasise the fact already tacitly 
accepted by the enquiry conducted by the Director of Industries, Madras, 
that in general there is very little, if at all, competition between the 
products of the handloom industry and the mill industry. The former 
specialises in varieties like khadi, coloured saris, loongis and fine counts 
dhoties, saris, kerchieves, made with the mixture of gold thread, silk or 
artificial silk. None of these practically are manufactured by the mills. 
Regarding one of them, however, viz., khadi, it has been contended that 
the Indian mills have been turning to the production of the cloth of coarse 
counts and are directly competing with the handloom industry. So far as 
the Mills in Ahmedabad are concerned, they have undertaken not to weave 
cloth from counts below 18s. This has been done definitely with a view to 
safeguard the interests of the handloom industry. On the other hand, 
after the levy of the import duties on yarn, the mills have taken to the 
production of yarn of finer counts, some of which goes for the requirements 
of the handloom industry. 

However, there cannot be a stronger evidence of the truth of the above 
statement than the fact that all these years, the handloom industry and 
the mill industry have been flourishing side by side. This would not have 
happened, but for the difference in the natures of the market commanded 
by both the industries. The one characteristic which has dominated the 
entire history of the handloom industry, is the taste of the consumers. 













governed by other considerations than those of price. In view of this, tho 
suggestion advanced by the Assistant Director of Industries that the spheres 
of the handloom industry and tho mill indnstiy should be separated, does 
not seem to be of much use. More to the point is the suggestion of other 
students of the industi-y that the i)rosperity of the industry could be 
maintained only by its individuality in colour and design instead of encroach¬ 
ing on the zone of the mill industi'y. 

it has been contended, however, that even if there is no competition 
between the finished products of both the industries, the yarn duties have 
raised the price of the cloth and adversely affected the market for the 
products of the handloom industry. It is difficult to accept that the yarn 
duties alone are the cause of the depression through which the industry 
is passing. Apart from the various defects of organisation from which 
the industry has been suffering, and the decreased demand for its products 
due to the economic depression, of lute, another factor has come into existence. 
It has been observed by the Assistant Director of Industries that imported 
yarns have been offered cheaper than the niill-made yarns, “ and yet, in 
spite of the reported difference, both in regard to quality and price, the 
consumption of imported yarns has decreased latterly owing to the prefer¬ 
ence shown now-a-days for cloth made from Indian mill-made yarn”. 
From this it will be clear that it is not the imposition of the duties which 
have debarred the handloom weavers from using the imported yarns, but 
u change on the part of the consumers who now prefer Swadeshi products. 
It therefore apiiears to us that out of the seven firms who repli^ to the 
inquiry of the Director of Industries, the opinion given by Messrs. T. A. 
Taylor & Co., seems more to the point. They state “ The handloom weavers 
have been more affected by the genera! trade depression and by the boycott 
than the revised duty on yarns ”. Jiittlc weight can be attached to the 
views expressed by the other importing firms as they are nat\irally interested 
in larger imports of foreign yarn and in larger profits as middlemen on 
the sale of these imports. 

Again it may be pointed out that it will not be advisable that the 
handloom industry should be permanently dependent on the imports of 
foreign yarns for the supply of its raw m.aterials. That position will have 
several disadvantages. The industry will have to pay various charges 
such as commission to the wholesale exporters of yarn in England, 
transport charges by steamer nml the rail, commission to the wholesale 
importers and the middlemen ” which have been admitted by the export¬ 
ing homses as an imiiortuiit element in the (;ost of the yarn to the hand¬ 
loom industry. These will persist, even in the absence of the duty, and 
will handicap the industry; all the more so, as the foreign products 
compete with the handloom products that are produced by the people 
who both spin and weave the yarns. Thus, the removal of the duty, as 
has been sugge.sted in the enquiry, will only mean the removal of the 
slight disadvantage, as compared with the other serious disadvantages 
under whicli the industry is working at present. On the other hand that 
step will .seriously harm the spinning as well us the weaving sections of 
the mill industry. 

The extent of the ijrobable harm that may result from the step, can 
be realised by considering the advance of the industry in producing yarns 
of counts above 40s. We have given the relevant figures in our main 
representation to the Tariff Board. It wilt be seen from these figures that 
the industry has made a good progress, a considerable part of which will 
be destroyed if any advei'se change is made in the duties. 

It has been alleged, however, that the quality of the yarn spun is not 
comparable to the imported )iroducts, and therefore the progress achieved 
is of not much use to the handloom industry. In relation thereto, my 
Committee has to state that various qualities of yarns are being spun by 
the mills in India and prices are charged acooi-ding to the quality. We 
can confidently say that there are certain mills which supply to the 
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market yarns as good as foreign ones. The increasing use of Egyijtiari 
and other cottons tor spinning line counts may be mentioned in support of 
this statement. If tlie handloom weavers will cure to purchase good qualities 
of yarn the production of the handloom will increase and also there will 
be no complaints whatsoever about the quality of their cloth. As far as 
the spinning .section of the mill industry is concerned it has been proved 
that there is a very keen competition amongst themselves and their products 
are marketed at very meagre margins and in most cases at a loss. With 
the assurance that there will be an adequate i)rotection for the production 
of yarns, there is bound to be an increase in the quantity and the varieties 
produced which will meet the requirements of the handloom weavers. 


(3) Letter Xo. 10,‘J7, dated the 27th July, 19S2, from The Ahmedahad 
Millowners’ Association, 

We beg to forward herewith six copies of our replies to the questionnaire. 
Reillies to Que.stions 16 to 22 and 30, are being forwarded separately. Please 
treat them as strictly confidential and in case you require any further 
infoj'iiiatiou ploa.se write to u.s about the same (nnfidentially and wo will 
obtain tlie necessary information and supjily it to you. Please do not men¬ 
tion the names of the Mills nor give out the figures of any individual Mill 
in any of your returns or report. '.I'he Mills have supplied this information 
on that understanding. 

Answer ■i'o the Questionnaire. 

1, In the year 1929 when Mr. Hardy made his reixnt on the Import 
Tariff on Cotton Piecegoods and on External Competition in the Cotton 
Pieeegoods Trade he found it difficult to obtain reliable figures as regards 
the production of the vtwious qualities of piecegoods in Indian mills. Nor 
was he able to obtain data a.s regards tlie quantities of the counts of 
yarn used in the production of different qualities and sorts of cloth in India. 

Even after the publication of Mr. Hardy’s Report on the ImjKirt 
Tariff on Cotton Piecegoods and on External Competition in the Cotton 
Piecegoods Trade no change has been made in the classification of piece- 
goods, in the stati.stical publication of jiroduction issued by Government, 
Our replies I'elating to the conclusions drawn by Mi'. Hardy in the year 
1929 are therefore based mainly on the knowledge of the production of 
the mills in Ahmedabad in paitieiilar .and the textile industry in India 
in general. 

(i) We consider that the conclusion drawn in 1929, viz., “ Only about 
1 per cent, of the cloth I'eturned as ‘ Grey or Bleached ’ by the Indian 
m.ills is bleached ”, does not hold good at present. 

So far as Ahmedahad mills are ooncerned on a rougli calculation about 
70 per cent, of the total production in cloth is bleached. Out of the 
total production of 135,819,000 lbs. during the II months ending 29th 
February, 1932, 96,073,000 Ihs, are “ bleached ”. This is made up of about 
30,207,000 lbs. of saris and .susls included in the letums in the piecegoods 
under the heading “ Coloured piecegoods ” and of about 64,866,000 lbs. 
of other bleached piecegoods inchuled under the heading “ Grey or Bleached ”. 

This alone is 13 per cent, of the total producti<m in ” grey and bleached ” 
in India for the same period. The iirodnetion of bleached cloth has in¬ 
creased to a great extent during the la.st few years at other centres also 
and we shall not be wrong in putting our estimate of the bfeached included 
in “ grey and bleached ” produced in the whole of India at 25 per cent. 

(ii) We agree with Mr. Hardy that Calcutta n as and is the principal 
market for grey cloth of Indian production hut consider that the per¬ 
centages put down by him for the sale of both dhoties and grey cloth 
are high. When Calcutta was importing 90 por cent, of the grey dhoti.s 
imported into India it 'took less of the production in these of Indian mills 
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and a fair portion of the latter supplied the demand from other areas. 
We consider that the inference drawn by Mr. Hardy in the following is 
erroneous:— 

“ It will be seen later on, that even in days when Indian 
production was negligible, 90 per cent., of the grey dhoties imported 
went to Calcutta. It is common knowledge that Calcutta is the 
principal market for Bombay and Ahmedabad dhoties and the Calcutta 
.share of the imported trade had varied so little in 30 years that it 
is reasonable to suppose that 90 per cent, of the total Indian mill- 
output of dhoties also goes to the Calcutta distribution area.” 

In 1931, when the imports of dhoties “ grey and bleached ” in India 
had decreased from 476,000,000 yards in 1927 to 28,244,000 yards in 1931, 
the percentage of dhoties that Calcutta took of Indian make had increased, 
but it could not he so high .-is 90 per cent. Our opinion about the per- 
<«ntage of grey cloth sold on the Calcutta market to total production of 
same in Indian mills is also that the percentage mentioned by Mr. Hardy 
is on the high side. It is not possible for ns to mention any percentages 
as no data are available. On the basis of population also the percentages 
given by Mr. Hardy are apparently high. 

(iii) It is difficult to ascertain any percentage of coloured goods produced 
in Indian mills and sold in the Calcutta area. 

(iv) In order to arrive at definite percentages as mentioned by Mr. 
Hardy, figures of yarn used by the mills’ weaving sheds are necessary. 
As these are not published it is impossible to ascertain the respective 
percentages of cloths of various counts at present manufactured in India. 
We can, however, state that so far as Ahmedabad mills are concerned 
75 per cent, of the looms are engaged on cloth manufactured out of 
counts of about 20s warp and 30s weft. The rest 25 per cent of the 
looms are on cloth of counts SOs to 100s. 

(v) This conclusion does not represent in any case the present condition 
of the market. As mentioned in our statement (paragraph 8) the imports 
of British dhoties have been almost replaced by the Indian mills’ dhoties. 
Therefore there is a direct competition between the British and Indian 
goods. 

(vi) This is quite probable. 

(vii) We agree with Mr. Hardy’s conclusion. 

(viii) The statement even now holds good. 

(ix) The production of the finer classes of grey goods in India has in- 
creiuscd to a great extent since 1928. From the figures of production 
of fine counts of yarn mentioned in paragraphs 3 and 9 of our statement 
it is evident that India has been producing finer classes of goods to a 
much greater extent. From our knowledge of the industry we can say 
that some portion of this prodxiction is sold in the grey state in such of the 
markets as required grey sorts. 

(x) The first part of the conclusion that the import trade in white 
good.s mostly in the hands of Lancashire is still partially true. In 1929, 
out of a total import of white bleached goods of 477 million yards United 
Kingdom’s contribution was 446 million yards. In 1931 it was 197 millions 
out of 262 millions. In 1929 it was 91 per cent, and in 1931, 76 per cent, 
of the imports into India. Imports from Japan, however, have increased 
from 9 million yards in 1929 to 53 million yards in 1931. Major portion 
of the goods in whites imported from the United Kingdom is made of the 
fine counts. 

The second part, viz., “ and con.sists largely of goods whose fineness 
is above the limit at which production from Indian cotton is possible ”, is 
misleading inasmuch as the total production of finer varieties made by 
Indian mills ought to have been compared with the imports of fine piece- 
goods and not the quantity manufactured by Indian mills from Indian 
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cotton. The output of hue counts has increased very considerably and 
therefore the .statement does not represent the present position of the 
output of fine counts. 

(si) That printed drills and jeans from Japan and printed shirtings from 
Japan and Italy compete with Indian woven striped shirtings is still 
true but the conclusion that •“ fancy prints and chintz from the United 
Kingdom do not compete with any Indian mill products ” is not so. 
Though the import of printed drills and jeans from Japan has fallen 
from 14,881,000 in 1929 to 3,276,000 in 1931, that in prints and chintz 
is almost maintained, the import in 1931 being 2,218,0(X) against 2,681,000 
in 1929 and that in printed shirtings has increased from 6,623,000 to 7,752,000 
in spite of the general depression in trade. So far as Ahmedabad is con¬ 
cerned it is feared that competition in the last sort would be more seriously 
felt both by the local mills and “ chippas ” (hand-printers). Mr. Hardy’s 
conclusion was based on the assumption that the Indian mills did not 
produce finer cloth in material quantity and that United Kingdom imports 
in shirtings were of finer quality. But this is not the present state of 
affairs. The printing done by “ chippas ” on fine cloth manufactured by 
Ahmedabad mills, is in very attractive patterns and has gained wide popu¬ 
larity. There is bound to be competition between these and the fancy 
prints and chintzs from the United Kingdom, if the latter are imported in 
greater quantities by the reduction of duties. 

(xii) <fe (xiii) The imports in dyed goods as well as in coloured woven goods 
have fallen during the last three years. The fall, however, is due to the 
strong Swadeshi Movement. 

(xiv) & (xv) The competition in coloured goods between United Kingdom 
and Indian mills will be severe if import duties are reduced as the Indian 
mills as mentioned above are manufacturing striped shirtings and saris 
in fine and medium qualities. Also because some mills have installed printing 
plants and other projects are under consideration. We agree with Mr. 
Hardy in his conclusion about the competition from Japan and Italy. 

Besides, the fluctuation in price of raw cotton, fluctuations in Japanese 
Exchange also bring about variation in the price of Japanese cloth. The 
recent fall in the prices of Japanese cloth due to the fall in Rupee Yen 
Exchange has completely upset the market. 

(xvii) We agree with the conclusions embodied in Questions (xvii), (xviii) 
and (xix). 

(xxi) As mentioned in paragraph 6 of our statement imports of Artificial 
Silk cloth and of mixed cotton and artificial silk fabrics compete with 
fancy goods of Indian manufacture. The Artificial Silk used in some cases 
is so little that it does not affect the price of the piecegoods as compared 
to those woven from cotton and these appear more attractive than similar 
manufactures of cotton only. This conclusion therefore is not correct. 

6. Merchants in the moffusil remain in touch with the prices of piece- 
goods prevailing at important centres of production; if there is any reduc¬ 
tion in the prices at those centres the prices in the moffusil are reduced 
almost to the same extent. Similarly when the prices increase at the 
centres of production they are increased generally at other centres. 

6. If the protective duties are withdrawn in 1933 and there was in 
consequence a substantial decline in Indian production at certain centres, 
the chances of the mills at other centres supplying the deficiency are remote 
but on the contrary on the removal of the protective duties, the competing 
countries will flood the Indian markets with their goods and sell at sacri¬ 
ficial prices to capture the markets. Competition at the importing centres 
hy the Indian mills will be dead. As regards moffusil markets formerly 
supplied by the mills at the ports (importing centres) the probability of 
.supplying the deficiency by the moffusil mills is only in cases where the 
Railway freight act as a barrier or where the moffusil mills’ lower produc- 
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fcion cost as coini>ared to the importing centres enable them to stand 
the foreign competition. This could happen so far as the supply to the 
■surrounding districts is concerned and the quantity of deficiency thus 
made up would lie very small if at all. 

7. Statements on freights are attached as Appendix “ A 

11. The chief consumers of Indian cotton at present are the Indian 
mills, Japan and the Continent. Both tho latter have been accustomed 
to the use of American cotton also and are also regular purchasers of 
the same. The Japanese mills even make use of Chinese cotton which 
is short stapled like some varieties of Indian cotton. They could there¬ 
fore switch on to whichever cotton is cheaper. If Indian mills are out 
of the market tlie price of cotton Is bound to be adversely affected. 

If due to shortage of crop the prices of cotton in the Indian markets 
are above parity the buyers in the cotton markets would be the Indian 
mills only. If Indian mills’ consumption is reduced the prices of Indian 
cotton must fall in order to attract foreign purchasers. 

The mills in or near the cotton districts pay a little better price 
for the cotton nearer to them duo to the saving in Railway freight. Wo 
understand that large tracts of land in Sind are to be put under cotton 
cidtivation. There being perennial supj)l.v of water due to Sukker Barrage 
it is probable that long staple cotton will he grown. Mills in India have 
now increased their production in line counts and will be keen buyers 
of this long staple cotton grown in India. Only American cotton of i 
inches to 1 inch staple comes in Miinpetition with the Indian stapled 
cottons. Duty on that cotton does affect the price of Indian cotton but 
the duty on other long stapled cottons such as African and Egyptian 
does not affect the prices of Indian cotton to the same extent. 

14. The principal clas.ses of imporiod cloth which generally enter into 
competition with our manufacture directly or indirectly are dhoties, 
bleached and grey shirtings and longcloth, striped coloured goods, susis 
and saris, cambrics, sheetings, drill.s. 

23. The increase in the present cost of manufacture over that in 1931 
due to the imposing of new or increased import duties are as under: — 

(1) A new duty of 6 pies per iKiund lias been levied on cotton. The 

increase in the cost of yarn due to this is from 6 to 8 pies 
per pound ns estimated in paragraph 1.3 of our statement. 

(2) A new duty on macliiiiery: Taking the price of the machinery 

for a mill of 25,000 spindles and 600 looms at Rs. 16 lakhs the 
duty will amount to Rs. 1,60,000. Taking 5 per cent, deprecia¬ 
tion and 6 iier cent, interest unnuully the additional charge 
to the mill would be Rs. 17,600. That would mean an addi¬ 
tional charge of 18-8 pies per loom per day in the cost of 
manufacture. In the case of the manufacture of fine cloth 
where the production is about 5 pounds per loom per day, the 
additional cost per pound of cloth due to the duty on machinery 
works out to 3'76 pies. 

(3) Increase due to the duty ou dyes will vary according to the 

quantity of dyes used. 

(4) The increase in the cost per pound of yarn of count 30s duo 

to the increase in Railway freight on coal in .Tanuary, 1932, is 
about ‘385 pies per pound. 

24-25. The cost of manufacturing a typic<al class of Indian yarn com¬ 
peting with imported yarn will lie submitted under a .separate statemient. 

27. We consider a mill with 25,000 spindles and 600 looms to be one 
of economit;al sisse. Production capacity would be about 8,000 pounds 
per day of yarn and about 9,000 pounds of clotli, the counts being about 
208 and 30s. 
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cost of equipping and erecting a mill of the above size in 11)^8 
was as under: —• 


25,000 spindles with preparatory luachiuery 
and 000 looms with preparatory machinery 


Bs. 

and engine and boilers gearing, etc. 

about 

16,26,000 

Buildings . . 

about 

8,50,000 

Total 

Cost at present would be machiiiery as 


24,76,000 

above . 

about 

15,46,000 

Add —Duty. 

about 

1,55,000 

Total 


17,00,000 

Building cost. 

about 

7,76,000 

Total 


24,75,000 


29. The rates of depreciation allowed by the income-tax authorities 
are as under : — 


Buildings;—First class substantial buildings of 

selected materials . 

Machinery and Plant: —tieneral rate 
Electrical machinery: -Other electrical machinery 
including electrical generators, motors (other 
than tramway motors), switch gear and instru¬ 
ment transformers and other stationary plant 
and wiring and fittings of electric light and fan 
installations . ■ . ■ ■ ... 


Percentage on 
prime cost. 

2i 

6 


7i 


We consider these rates reasonable in the case of mills working single 
shift; but are strongly of opinion that double depreciation should be allowed 
in the case of double shift. When machinery is run on double shift it 
does not receive the same attention at night ns it receives when working 
during the day time only, and as a consequence something more than 
double depreciation should be allowed for day and night working. Our 
representation to Government in this coiiuectioii is appended hereto. 

31. The mills are able to get dejmsits at 5 to r>i per cent, per annum 
from the public. 

32. (i) The Managing Agents do not charge any office .'illowance or 


expenses. 

(ii) The figures of commission paid to the Managing Agents during the 
last 6 years in the case of the mills (whose figures of cost of production 
will be submitted separately) will be mentioned in the said statement. 

We consider these charges to be a fair standard of remuneration inas¬ 
much as the Agency Commission is distributed among the shareholders or 
partners of the Agency Company. 

33. No such commissions as mentioned in the question are taken by the 
Managing Agents. 

36. (a) The Ahmeduhad mills have been reorg.anising the labour condi¬ 
tions by adopting various measures, e.g., bringing up the scale of waps 
in spinning, employing staff witli technical training, making the working 
conditions inside the departments more congenial and healthy, the installa¬ 
tion of ventilating fans, provision of creches, medical aid and other facilitie.s. 
The Mill-Management attends promptly to the complaints of the workmen 
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whether received directly or through the Labour Union. In fact relations 
between the Management and the Labour as also the Labour Union are 
harmonious. We may add that if Labour can be induced to efficiently 
manage more spindles and to work 4 looms on a slightly increased scale 
of wages further reductions in the' cost of manufacture are possible. 

As finances permit, machinery of the latest type is being installed 
and old machinery is being discarded. The use of better cotton and efficient 
humidifying arrangement have enabled the n\ills to obtain better efficiency. 
Efforts have been made in every direction to reduce the cost of produc¬ 
tion, by effecting economies, where possible. 

We do not think any change in the system of purchases and sales or of 
management or of securing finances is necessary. 

(b) (i) Wages have been standardised in spinning section in Ahmedabad by 
mutual consent of Labour Union and the Association through Arbitration 
Board. In the weaving section increment, etc., have been granted by the 
Arbitration Board. 

(ii) (a) It is not possible to extend the system of piecewerk to spinning 
section in Ahmedabad. The present system works satisfactorily without 
affecting efficiency. Increase in the number of spindles allotted to each 
spinner entitles him to an increase in the scale of wages as settled under 
the Awards. 

(b) Saving can be effected if a weaver minds four looms instead of two; 
but efforts in this direction have not been successful. 

(c) Is being done where possible. 

(d) The results of experiments made in England and reported in the 
Journal of the Textile Institute is that “ The costings show a definite wage 
cost advantage for all the automatic looms against the Lancashire loom, 
but the additional expenses more than offset this advantage. The bulk of 
the additional expense is due to the much greater interest and depreciation 
charges and in addition the weft for the automatic has been costly. This 
latter item might be reduced when operatives become more skilled in the 
conditions ”. 

In India where the saving in wages would be less due to lower wages 
of the weavers as compared to England the introduction of the automatic 
loom will not be of any advantage. In India there is the further difficulty 
of the labour being not so trained as in England. 

(iii) Government should give gr.ant8 on a liberal scale to the Technical 
Institutes .and open more Technical Schools at all centres of the 
1’extile Industry. The Technical Schools must be equipped with all 
kinds of machinery and sufficient funds should be made available for instal¬ 
ling in the schools new machines, os and when, placed on the market. Un¬ 
less the students get the chance of studying the mechanism and working of 
the latest type of m.achinery they will not he .as efficient as their competi¬ 
tors working in foreign countries, 

(iv) We do not agree with the view that the specialisation of particular 
mills in the manufacture of particular kinds of cloth will reduce the difficulties 
under which the mill-industry is labouring. The present practice of the 
mills manufacturing various hinds of cloth has proved to be very satis¬ 
factory and we ore not in the least inclined to experiment by giving up 
the same. If mills take to the manufacture of particular sorts as soon as 
the demand for the same is slack stocks rapidly accumulate. In the case 
of mills that manufacture different sorts when the demand for one kind 
is slack the other kind commands the sale. This keeps stocks at the mills 
lower than the stocks at the mills manufacturing particular sorts only. 
The former mills therefore require less working capital than the latter 
and are also able to realise better prices for their goods. 

(v) The present tendency in Ahmedabad is to have mills in units of 
26,000 spindles and 600 lopms, these being considered an efficient unit as 
mentioned in our reply to Question No. 27. Amalgamation of mills therefore 
will not lead to any advantage. The reduction in the overhead charge 
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that woTild be brought about by the amalgamation of the mills will be 
counterbalanced by less strict supervision and lower efficiency when a number 
of mills are amalgamated and the unit is made a bigger one. 

It is more easy to secure working capital for a smaller unit than for 
a bigger one specially in difficult times. We therefore are of the opinion 
that the existing organisation of the mill industry in Ahmedabad is satis¬ 
factory. 

(vi) In order to reduce the cost of production and secure the highest 
degree of efficiency old machinery should be replaced by new with latest 
improvements. We do not think that without doing this material reduction 
in cost can be brought about, merely by a change in the system of manage¬ 
ment in the mills. So far as Ahmedabad is concerned it is by the adoption 
of this policy that Ahmedabad has been able to improve its efficiency to a 
certain extent. 

(vii) In the interest of the mill-industry depreciation should be regarded 
M a first charge on profits. It is not advisable to go on disbursing profits 
in dividends from year to year without laying aside proper amount for 
depreciation. 

(viii) Instances of overcapitalisation of mills in Ahmedabad are few. 
But even in such cases one has written down its capital. 

(ix) Except for the condition of making provision for setting aside 
depreciation before declaration of dividends we do not think it desirable to 
put any other conditions as regards the same. It may be a practicable 
proposition in the case of an industry like steel and iron where one is 
dealing with one or two companies only, to restrict the dividends, but in 
the case of the Textile Industry which is distributed all over India it is 
not a practicable proposition in our opinion. There are several concerns 
which are in a position to distribute decent dividends out of the large 
reserves they possess, while there are several which are not in a position 
even to take out depreciation. Again there has been a fundamental difference 
of system in the manner in which the Companies have been capitalised even 
in big centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad. It is therefore not desirable 
to put any restriction on the declaration of dividends. 

(x) The practice prevailing at present in Ahmedabad for purchasing 

raw-cotton directly from the merchants as well as of supplying the consum¬ 
ing centres with cloth through Agents is the most economical and efficient. 
The Ahmedabad mill-industry does not cater for the export trade in 
particular, v 

(xi) The existing arrangement and constitution between the Labour 
Union and the Association have proved efficient and useful in maintaining 
better relations between the mill management and the labour. 

(xii) In Ahmedabad direct and close supervision is exercised over pur¬ 
chases of mill-stores and other articles. The Managing Agency system as 
nrevalent in Ahmedabad is different from that in most of the other centres. 
The share capital is raised by the Managing Agents themselves subscribing 
a fair lot of shares and by giving others a. share in the Managing Agencv 
Company for subscribing specified lots of shares and "for depositing certain 
sums for a fixed period of years. The financial stability of the Agents 
counled with their experience in industrial and commercial line enable them 
to float the concerns. It is because of this system that the local industry 
has been able to expand and develop to this extent in Ahmedabad. 

The Directors of most of the concerns are connected with the industry 
and command the confidence of the public. 

The fact that Ahmedabad mill-industry has been able to hold its head 
above lyater during these times of depression is in itself an evidence of 
the imnrovement and of the confidence of the public gained by the Ahmeda¬ 
bad mills as regards the quality of their manufactures. 

To our knowledge the system of stamping double numbers on yarn has 
been discontinued in the Ahmedabad mills in consequence of the resolutions 
and recommendations of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 



As regards the inspection of cloth very strict supervision is being exer¬ 
cised in tile Folding Departments. 

I'ho existing system of sales in Ahmedabad is quite satisfactory. The 
Managing Agents remain in direct touch with the various markets and get 
the sales effected either through their own Commission Agents or their 
selling agents. We are not in favour of loans of money given by one Mill 
to other Mills under the same Agency. 

The complaint about the Managing Agents themselves acting as the 
cloth or yarn selling agents or guarantee brokers of the mills hardly 
applies to Akntedabad. 

36. We are of opinion that the Indian Companies Act should be so 
amended as to make it (.■ompulsoi'y for the Auditors to verify the stocks 
at the mills instead of depending on the stock-lists certified by the mill- 
authorities. 

38. Even in Great Britain refunds have been granted by Railways on 
cotton piecegoods meant for export and the rates of freight for goods for 
the Far East have been reduced by the Steamship Companies. The follow¬ 
ing are the extracts from the supplementary Annual Report of Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce for 1931, in this connection: — 

(Va-ge. 17),—“ Freight rates of cotton goods to the Far East have 
all been revived during 1931. We desire to place on record our appre¬ 
ciation of the action of the lines in reducing them. A full statement 
of the reductions was published in the monthly record for August. 
Following Great Britain’s sit.spension of the Gold Standard the Lines 
found it necessary to reclaim part of their concessions in order to meet 
increased costs but tlio present rates are still below those ruling a year 
ago. 

(Page 1C—India Section ).—ft i.s desired to record appreciation of 
the action of the Steamship Lino in granting special reductions at 
varying dates during the year on shipments to Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Madras, Colombo and Chittagong. These reductions were introduced 
as an experiment and will remain until the last date of February, 1932. 

J’or the information of interested members we take pleasure in record¬ 
ing that the London Midland and Scottish Railway and Loudon North 
Eastern Railway have in the nature of an experiment further reduced 
rates of yarn in Cla.ss 16, and cotton and linen goods for export to the 
Hull Group and sent from Manchester, and the number of Stations 
in the surrounding Districts. 

It will douhtle.ss be recalled that in December, 1928, the Railway Com¬ 
panies reduced the rates for these traffics. The present experimental 
reduction will represent a further concession of 6 shillings per ton, and 
will operate from 1st January to 31st December, 1932.” 

Such special concessions enable the exporters to enter into unfair com¬ 
petition with our manufactures. 

39 & 43. Wo consider that the scale of duties to be imposed on cloth 
should he adequate to give the Industry proper protection. During the 
last two years the revised import duties, the Swadeshi Movement and 
the general depression in commodity prices which affected the Indian popu¬ 
lation to a great extent contributed to the fall in imports of cotton yarn 
and piecegoods. The scale of duties hence forward should be at the 
minimum on the same scale as that in operation at present. These duties 
should be uniformly imposed on all imports of cotton yarn cotton piece- 
goods, artificial silk and goods mauufm'tured out of the same from all 
foreign countries. 

In addition to the above the Government should enhance the scale of 
import duty whenever any abnormal conditions affecting the price of 
the imported goods ari.se, such .as the depreciation in Exchange, the grant 
of a bounty or rebate or sucli other aid by the exporting countries; direct 
or indirect aid oi' assistance given in the .shape of reduction in Shipping 
rates, Railway freights, etc. 
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The period should not be less than 10 years, as any shorter period does 
not give the industry a chance to re-organise itself. 

41. There is no change in the labour conditions in China and therefore 
the present Tariff on cotton twist and yarn should be continued. 

42. A copy of our representation to the Government of India in this 
conuectio'n is attached hereto (Appendix B). The definition of “ Plain 
Grey ” should be so modified us to preclude the possibility of the importers 
passing off “ Plain Grey ” shirtings as cotton tigris, by dividing the 
piece by a transverse woven bending and thus avoiding the payment of a 
minimum tariff rate of 3i annas per pound. 

44. As mentioned in our statement competition between goods manu¬ 
factured in India and those imported from Ilnited Kingdom has increased 
and is on the increase. There should therefore be no preferential duties on 
the goods imported from the TTniti*d Kingdom. 

Any preferential duties on the goods imported from the United Kingdom 
would hamper and kill the medium and fine counts industry which has 
recently been establislied by the Indian Mills and in which still further 
progress is being made by them. 

The Indian textile industry is trying its level best to meet the demand 
from the Indian consumers for fine cotton goods. In order that there 
may be sufficient encouragement for the manufacture of these in India it 
is necessary that the expansion of this section of the spinning and weaving 
industry he given full protection against im.ports of similar goods from all 
foreign countries. 

As early development of this sectiom will ensure a full supply of 
these goods at reasonable prices due to internal competition of the Mills 
in spite of the import duties that may be levied. 


APPENDIX A. 


,'ffnfemenf fhowina the rates o/ fteiftht on cotton piecegoods hy the 
Ttail-Sea TRoute. 


No. 

From 

To 

By British India Steam Navi- 
' gation Co., Ltd. 

1 

Ahmedabad . 

Madras "I 

Rs. 55 per ton of 20 cwts. 



1 

1 Via 


2 


Calcutta 

^ Bom- 

Rs. 60 „ „ 




bay.* 


3 

>f • 

Bangoon J 

1 

Rs. 62 „ ,, 


* This route is not yet in working order. 


Statement showing rates of freight on cotton piecegoods supplied hy 
Messrs. KiUich Nixon it Co. 


No. 

From 

To 

Rates. 

1 

Manchester . 

Bombay 

'I 



Calcutta 

>42-6(i. per ton of 40 c. ft. 



Karachi 

1 

J 

1 


This freight is per the Ellerman’s “ City ” and “ Hall ” line steamers. 
Biby line steamers do not call at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 
















statement sfiottniiy the steamer freight on. cotton piecegoods from Japanese Ports to Indian Ports. 
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Karachi direct . . .... • •. • Yen 16.00 per ton of 60 c. ft. 

Karachi vid Bombay . - - Yen 25-60 per ton of 60 c. ft. 
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statement showing the rates of steamer freight on cotton piecegoods from 
Bombay to Calcutta and Karachi. 


From To Amount. 


Bombay . . Calcutta Rs. 7-8 per ton of 40 c. ft. less 10 

per cent, deferred rebate. 

.Karachi . . As. 7 per maund less 16 per cent. 

deferred rebate. 


These rates are given by British India Steam Navigation Co., lAd., Bootbay. 







UtateiMnt showing the rates per maund on pieeegoods, cotlon or uioo2Ien in botes press pociiied (Great Indian Peninsular 

Bailway). 


m 



Cheaper by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Route. 
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statement showing the rates per mawnd for piecegoods, cotton, woollen or 
artificial silk in hales press packed and hound with iron bands or 
packed in boxes or cases (East Indian Railway). 


No. 

station from 

Station to 

Honte. 

Conditions. 

Bata pet Mannd. 






m. a. F. 

1 

Howrah 

Ddlbi • • 


Owner's Bisk 
on actnal 
weight, 

2 » S 

2 

.. . . 

Cawnpoto Central 
goods died. 

•• 

»• 

2 18 

3 

St • • 

Lncknow 


tt 

2 0 6 

i 

M • • 

Allahabad 

.. 

» 

1 11 1 

i 

1* • ♦ 

Benaraa Gantt. 


*1 

. 1 a 10 

e 

>1 

Belanganj 


ts 

2 8 9 

7 


Lahore . 

Vid 8b«liarao* 
pnr. 

■■ { 

£. 1. 2 10 & 

N. W. 0 12 7 






3 7 0 

8 

II • • 

AinriUar . 

” 

it 

E. I. 2 10 6 






N.W. 0 10 10 






8 S 8 

ff 

11 • * 

Peshawar City 

» 

.. 

E. I. 2 10 S 






N, W. 1 11 3 






4 8 8 



















1S2 





















statement showing the freightage on 
^o. !Name of stations from 


1. Surat 
'2. Dhulia 
8. Jalgaou 
4. Tutikoriu 
o. Koli-patti 

6. Satur 

7. Dindigal . 

8. Coimbatore 
y. Tiruppur 

10. Tadpatri 

11. JBeUary 

12. Adoni 

15. Kurnool 
14. Viramgam 

16. Dholka 

16. Dhaudhuka 

17. Devol 

18. Broach 

19. Palej 

20. Anjegaon 

21. Khaingaou 

22. Yeotmal 

28. Kekri 
24. Beawar 

26. Kadi 

26. Alwar 

27. Bardoli 

28. Navsari 

29. Nandurbar 

30. Dondaioha 

31. Pachora 

32. Cbaliagaon 

33. Amaluer 

34. Bijapur 

36. Hubli 

36. Hyderabad (Sind) 

37. Aligarh 

38. Hathrus 

39. Etawah 

40. Hardoi 

41. Cawnpore 

42. Belangamj 

43. Agra 

44. Muttra 
46. Moradabad 


full-pressed cotton 

bales to Bombay 


Owner’s 

Railway 


risk-rate 

risk-rate 


j.et mauad. 

per mauud. 


Rs. A. l’. 

Bs. A. 

V. 




0 9 

6 




1 2 

6 


1 

6 3 






3 5 11 




3 3 

9 




3 3 

1 




2 14 10 




2 11 

6 




2 9 11 




1 7 

5 


1 

8 4 





.♦a 

1 3 

7 



... 

1 9 

6 


0 13 4 

1 3 

0 




0 12 

1 




0 12 

1 


0 

14 9 

0 15 

3 



... 

0 11 

5 




0 12 

3 


2 

2 2 




1 12 11 




2 

3 0 




1 

13 8 

1 14 

2 


1 

11 6 

1 12 

0 


1 

1 8 

1 2 

11 


2 

5 10 

2 6 

4 



... 

0 10 11 



... 

0 8 

7 



... 

1 0 

6 



... 

1 2 

0 


1 

3 10 




1 

1 6 





... 

1 4 

9 




1 3 

9 


1 

0 11 




5 

2 6 




2 

9 11 




2 

8 3 

2 9 

3 


2 

8 5 




2 

9 6 




2 

3 8 




2 

8 3 

2 8 

9 


2 

8 3 

2 8 

9 


2 

7 6 




2 14 6 

2 15 

0 











m 


Ifo. Name of sUtioue from 


46. Meerut 

47. Ainbala 

48. Kasur 

49. Ijahore 
oO. Pattoki 

51. Patti 

52. Tarn-Tarau 

53. Amritear 

54. Okai'a 

65. Lyallpur 

56. Harda 

57. Kbaudvah 

58. Wardha . 

59. Hingaughat 

60. Arvi 

61. Nagpur 

62. Akola 

63. Alunedabad 

64. Ainraoti 

65. Dhamaiigaun 

66. Ellichpxir 

67. Dubhoi 

68. Bodeli 

69. Jndore 

70. Bulotru 

71. Bbiwani 

72. Bilimora 

73. CJambay 

74. Chitorgarb 

75. Delbi-sadai 

76. Erinpur 

77. Bindauii 

78. Jaipur 

79. .raora 

80. Jiinugarii 

81. ivaiuigauj 

82. I.viisbgiiuj 

83. Karuciii 

84. Kotab 

86. M and 111 

86. Mandsaur 

87. Meli.sana 

88. Nasii’abad 

89. Naswadi 

90. Porbaudar 

91. Bajkot 


Owner 

8 

Railway 

risk-rate 

risk-rate 

per maund. 

per maund. 

Rs. A. 1>. 

Ks. A. 1>. 

2 11 

8 


2 16 10 


3 6 

6 


3 8 

7 


3 8 

9 

• • • 

3 7 

11 


3 8 

5 


3 7 

7 


3 10 

2 

• • • 

3 3 

5 

3 3 11 

1 12 

11 

> ., 

1 7 

0 

• • • 

1 14 

4 

* • • 

2 0 

1 


2 1 

3 


1 11 

6 


1 14 

9 

1 0 11 

2 1 

7 

... 

2 0 

8 

... 

2 1 

4 

... 

0 14 

9 

0 15 3 

1 1 

0 

1 1 6 

1 6 

7 

1 7 1 

1 13 

3 

2 

1 13 9 

2 8 8 

2 8 


0 7 11 


1 0 11 


1 12 3 

2 8 

9 

2 9 3 
19 6 



2 5 6 

2 1 

1 

■ 2 1 7 

1 6 

7 

1 7 3 

1 6 1 

2 6 

9 

2 7 3 

2 8 

7 

2 9 1 

3 0 

0 

3 0 6 
1 14 7 

1 13 

8 

1 14 2 

1 a 

3 

1 8 11 

1 0 

;t 

1 3 2 

] 13 

8 

1 14 2 

1 1 

H 

12 5 
17 2 
12 8 











A'o. A'auie of stations from 

Owner's 
lisk-rate 
per maund. 

Railway 
risk-rate 
per maund. 





Rs. A. e. 

Rs. A. Pj 

92. Rajpiplu 




0 13 4 

0 13 10 

93. Bewari 





2 6 8 

94. Butlam 




15 6 

16 0 

9S. Bhatinda 




3 2 10 


96. Burhuiipur 




1 10 4 


97. Chandausi 

98. Dharwar 




2 14 7 

12 7 

99. Hapur 




2 14 10 


100. Jalesur 




2 10 1 


101. Jamner 




. 17 3 


102. Jhunsi 




2 8 2 


103. Sukkur 




4 9 0 

... 

104. Djjain 




19 7 

• •• 

105. Sanawad 




1 4 11 

16 5 

106. Raichur 




10 6 

... 

107. Jhotana 




. 
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APl'KNJJlX fi. 

Tim Ahmbdahad A1ili,owner»’ Association, 
Ahmcdahad, 28th October, 19S1. 

The Secretary to tlie Govenuueut of India, 

Departuient of (fommerte, 

Delhi. 


Dear Sir, 

At the coiifcreiice of the rcpre-sCntatives of the Cotton Textile Industry 
in India, held at Delhi, on yth December, 1929, the question of proper 
classification of piecesioods arising out of the Ilepoi-t on the Import Tariff 
on Cotton Piecegoods, prepared by Mr. G. S. Hardy, I.C.S., wa.s discussed. 
'J'lie represeutative,s of my Association, who attended that conference, under¬ 
stood tliat tlie Government lia.s realised the complex nature of the extreme 
diversity of the kinds of cloth which enter into the trade, as also the 
various factors whicli contribute to that divemity. Tt was also decided that 
a special Officer will be appointed to inquire into the matter and makS recom¬ 
mendations on the, question but my Committee nuderstand.s that nothing 
has been done iu that direction .so far. The Committee has therefore to urge 
upon the Government to taki> •necessary step.s immediately. It has been 
recently found that the classification of piecegoods adopted for the purpose 
of import trade returns is not obviously clear to prevent importers from 
taking advantage by paying duties at a lower rate than that contemplated 
under the Scliednlc. Tlie definition of the term “Plain Grey ” as appears 
in Articles 120—156-A of Schedule TT of tlie Import Tariff, which runs as 
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tl>e passing o«- of the “Plain Grey” shirtings as 
xigns j by the device ol transverse woven heading. 

Schedule. 

lod-A. Cotton piecegoods (other than 
tents ot not more than 9 yds. 
in length)— 

(ti) Plain grey, i.c., jiot bleached 
or dyed in the piece, if 
imported in pieces which 
either are without woven 
headings or contain any 
length of more than 9 yds. 
which is not divided by 
transverse woven headings—• 

(i) of British manufacture . .Id vulorcni 20 per cent, or 

anuas per pound, whichever is 
higlier, 

(ii) not of British iiianulacture . .Id valoretii, 25 per cent, or 3i annus 

per pound, whichever is higher. 

(6) Others— 

(i) of British manufacture . Ad valorem 20 per cent. 

(ii) not of British manufacture . Ad valorem 25 per cent. 

Tigi'is “dhotis” were to be left out of the limit of assessment based 
on the definition ol “ Plain Grey If “ Plain Grey ” shirtings are 
passed off as Tigris by the device of transverse woven headings the very 
purpose of the classification is defeated. For want of exact classification 
Government unnecessarily suffei’s le.ss in revenue and the cotton trade 
has to meet with unfair competition in the market. 

In support of the above I beg to request the Government to obtain 
precise information particularly from the Calcutta Customs House and to 
take immediate steps to prevent the loss of revenue to the Government 
on account of the passing off of the “ Plain Grey ” shirtings us Tigris. 
If “ Plain Grey ” shirtings are thus imiKU'ted u.s Tigris by paying 20 por cent, 
instead of the minimum rate of Si) annas per pound the Government have 
to suffer in revenue. 1 am therefore desired by my Committee to request 
you to make necessary alteration in the classification of the goods referred 
to above us early us possible. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. I. PATEL, 

Secretary. 


To 

Th^ Secretary, 
Central Board 


APPENDIX C. 

(Question 29.) 

Millownebb’ Asbooumon, 
Ahmedabad, Snd Jaivuary, 1931. 


of Revenue, 

New Delhi. 


SoBjEOT :—Vepreciaiion allowance for mewhinery running day amd nighi 
under Buie 8 of the Buies of the Indian Ineome-taw. Act (XI of 19SZ). 

Sir, 

Some of the textile mills in Ahmedabad and Bombay are working 
doable shift. As the double shift working involves a great wear and tear i 
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of tlie inachinei'y my Committee iuvites your attention to the fact that 
Rule 8 of the Rules under the Indian income-tax Act should be amended 
with a viow to allow double depreciation on machinerj- of mills and factories 
working double shift, lii order to obviate some administrative difficulties 
and complexities which are likely to arise in calculating the period of 
double shift and the proportionate depreciation allowanccj iny Committee 
suggests that proportionately higher allowance on maclimery should be 
granted in such of the mills and factories where it can he proved that 
the Slime used to work extra night shift or holiday shift during the whole 
or a part of the year. The proportion of the increased allowance should 
be fixed according to the percentage which the extra night shift or holiday 
shift may boar to the maximum number of permissible day shifts in the 
year subject to the provision that no such increase in the allowance would 
be granted in cases in which such proportion is less than 10 per cent. 

Subject to the above provisions my Committee hold strongly to the 
view that due and equitable depreciation allowance should necessarily be 
granted to the spinning and weaving mills that are working doflble shift 
and hopes that the Central Board of Revenue will see its way to issue 
necessary instructions to the Income-tax Officer. 


I have the honour, etc., 
G. I. PATEL, 

Secretary. 

R. Dis. No. 617.I-T./31. 
CiNTBAL Boaed or Revenue, 
Simla, ith May, 19$S, 

The Secretary, 

Millowners’ Association, 

Ahmedabad. 

Dtiprechtiion : -^Machinery working double shift—Enhanced rates-^Your 
letter No. SjSS, dated the 2nd January, 1932. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter quoted above, I am directed to enclose a copy of 
tlie Board’s Memorandum on the subject which has the approval of the 
Ooverninent of India and to say that the Government of India are not at 
present prepared to reconsider their previous decision. 

1 have the honour, etc., 
BAM NATH, 

Secretary, 

Central Board of Revenue. 


(4) Letter No. 1162, dated the 5th August 1932, from the Ahmedabad Mill- 

owners’ Association. 

I have been directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No, 279, 
dated the 4th July 1982, with a copy of the representation of the Bombay 
Shareholders’ Association, and have been desired by my Committee to sub¬ 
mit the following observations thereon. 

As most of the commeuts in the above representation are in regard to 
the working and management of the mills in Bombay, my Committee pro- 
jiose to confine their comments only to those points which refer to the 
industry in general or those which refer specifically to the mills in 

Ahmedabad. 
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Taking Up first the Managing Agency system, my Comnuttee led that 
the evidence submitted before the Textile Tariff Board, in 1927, aiul tlie 
views expressed by them in this connection are a suifioient answer to the 
comments of the representation. They state on page 8S of their report: 
“ There is no doubt but that the system is in many ways well adapted to 
present conditions in India and has a far greater list of successes to its 
credit than can be sliown by ordinary Oompany management under indivi¬ 
dual Miinaging Directors. We are much impressed by the strong evidence 
of the high financial prestige possessed by the better class agency firms and 
of the readiness of the investing public to follow their lead, a position only 
reached, we recognise, by a jiolicy extending over many years of efficient 
management, cautious finance and watchful attention to the interests of 
client enterprises . . . ”: On page 86: “The Managing Agency system is 
the outcome of conditions which arc peculiar to India. It has so to speak, 
grown up with India’s industrial development and so far as can be seen, 
there does not appear any immediate probability of a change Again on 
page 88 they say: “ It will be clear from this examination that the system 
of remuneration of Managing Agents has in no way either caused or con¬ 
tributed to the depre.ssion wliich is more acxite in llombay than elsewhere, 
ill spite of the fact that it is in that centre that the system of coiuiiiissioii 
on profits, which we consider the most satisfactory, is the one most generally 
adopted 

My Committee submit that however desirable it may be ou tbooretical 
grouiid.s to do aw'ay with the Mtinagiug Agency system, in actual practice, 
it serves the function which under the present conditions cannot be fulfilled 
otherwise. On the one hand, the Indian investor is shy and does not readily 
invest capital in debentures or preference shares as the investor elsewhere. 
On the other, we liave iieitliei' the issuing houses or securities com¬ 
panies which ill other countries float new concerns and taJee up the ri.sk 
in their initial stages, nor industrial bonks which will sympathetically con¬ 
sider the condition of concerns and grant them long period loans. In the 
absence of these facilities the Managing Agents have fulfilled these functions 
and according to the testimony of the Tariff Board, 1927, fulfilled them 
well. Their names, their integrity, and their loyalty to the concern in 
their charge have drawn to the industry capital which would not certainly 
h.ave forthcome to au eqxial degree, and in general, the Managing Agents 
have rendered a good account of capital entrusted to them. It is true ip 
some cases the interests of the shareholders have suffered but then it should 
also be remembered that they are not completely immune from danger, even 
in the hands of their accredited representatives in any other system of 
oommercial organisation. It is not necessary for us to go into details here 
but the financial records of any country will convince any one of the truth 
of the statement. Many of those things will not occur here except in ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, as in general, the Managing Agents have a much 
greater: stake in the interest of the Comiiaiiy under tlicir control. 

The representation has cited a passage fioiii the pages of the Ile]>ort 
submitted by the Central Banking Kiiqiiiry Committee. With duo deference 
to the opinion of the Committee iny Committee submit that the sbortcomiiigs 
of the Managing Agency system are not exclusively its own. It inis been 
known that the financial weakness of the Managing Board of a concern has 
affected other eoiicerns, wliicli were tluanselves intrinsically .sound, but 
happened lo have comiuon Directors. Again during the period of depros- 
•sion it is not only Managing Agents who fail to cope with financial reipiiro- 
nients. For the same reason, ri~., shortage of capital seeking long period 
investments, Bank.s are al.so forced to cut short their commitments. Uther- 
wise, till' well-known phenomena of large rash ic.serves, and yet a shortage 
of funds in the capital market, during periods of depression wopld not 
occur at all. 

Looking to all this my Coiuiuittee fool that Managing Agency system is 
lie.st suited to the conditions prevailing in this couatry. If, however, the 
investing public find that tbo system has outgrown its usefulness, the proper 



’course for tlie advocates of other systems would be to start other concerns 
on the lines they advocate, and to convince the public of their uselillness. 
My Committee leel confident that it they prove advantageous, the public 
will readily take to them and the present system will automatically change, 
for after all it is existing at present only under their support. 

My Committee fail to appreciate the significance of the views under 
various items of mill-accounts. Both the quotations cited by the presen¬ 
tation approve of the system of valuation adopted by the mills and Messrs. 
A. F. herguacn & Co., go to tlie extent of saying that they do not .seo 
any nxmi tor impi’ovement. Fven a reference to the Annexure J of the 
representation does not create an impression to the contrary. Itegarding 
the item of “ book value ” there seems to be some confusion in the minds 
of those making the lepresentatiou. In accounts which have been iJioperly 
audited this restriction in relation to fixed assets cannot mean anything 
else than “ cost ”, as these do not form the stock-in-trade and their value 
cannot be modified to suit discretion. 

Further, my Committee is in agreement with them that the Indian fiom- 
panies Act requires a levLsion. The lines on which it should bo done will 
be threshed out when tlie Government will bring forward a measure for 
this purpose, and my Committee do not jjropose to comment on it at length 
at this stage. 

Turning to the specific instances pointed out in the representation page 
28, paragraph 17, they meutiou the instance of Kaipur Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. The fact of the matter is that the Company have capitalised the funds 
mostly invested in Government securities and have deposits with mills and 
banks, and took up the shares of a new' concern as it was not possible t.i 
extend the existing one. It is not a case of investments by Agents or 
Directors in allied concerns; but the matter was fully considered by the share¬ 
holders and the purchase was resolved upon by all sharebolders exclusive of 
Agents and Directors, who did not vote. While my Committee can appre¬ 
ciate the force of the arguments against such investments when made by 
Agents or Directors without the previous sanction or concun’ence of share¬ 
holders, it is difficult to sec why shareholders’ rights of deciding upon 
investments ho restricted if the management happens to be interested or 
common. My Committee fail to see what is objectionable in the proiiedure 
adopted by this Company. 

Page 48, )jaragraph 4, points out an instance wlierein a large surplus 
of Us. 10,17,000 is held by the Managing Agents Firm. We may .state for 
the information of the Board that the Board of Directors have decided to 
return the suiplus reserves to the shareholders. 

/toil .J.—'ITiis is not true. 

Item ti .—As the mills in Ahiuedabad and the districts are financed on 
the deposit system it is found necessary tj have accounts with the Shroffs 
who take the deposits on behalf of the mills and pay them on due date. 
Sale-proceeds are received after the banking hours and therefore an account 
with a firm of Shroffs is found essential and therefore it is natural that 
balances may be lying with the Shroffs. 

Item 7 .—The same general remarks apply to this ca.sc also. Under the 
Companies Act it is not incumbent to di.sclose the names of the Shroffs to 
whom money has been lent. If the shareholders desire to liave this inform¬ 
ation it is genei’ally available. 

The above remarks apply to items 8, 10, 11, 13 and 14, 

Pape 00, Item No. 1 re<jardin/j The Itaipwr Manufaelut iiui Co., Ltd .— 
It is only in the case of the Banks that the mode of valuation of investments 
may be disclosed. The shareholders are always supplied with information 
eu such points when applied for. 

Item 1 .—With reference to fixed as.sets “ book value ” cannot he anything 
else than cost and W'O are not able to comprehend the signilicance of the 
point made out therein. 
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Page 51, Items 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 15. —Stock-in-trade have been described 
either below cost or below market value. 

My Committee do not see what objection there could be to valuing stocks 
in such a manner, which is the soundest method of valuing stocks. 

My Conmitteo hope that tlie above explanations will be satisfactory; 
but if any further elucidation is needed my Committee will be glad to furnish 
the same. 


(6) Supplementary Statements. 
STATEMENT No. 1. 


Percentage af printed goods to total goods manufactured in 3 representative 

mills in 1932. 


Per cent, 

1. The Vikram Mills Co., Ltd .... 4*76 

2. The New Commercial Mills .... 2 

3. The Aruna Mills. .1 


STATEMENT No. 2. 

Advantages derived by mills situated in Ahmedabad and Nahve States. 

(i) While in centres like Bombay and Ahmedabad annual municipal 
taxation alone amounts to Rs. 28,000 and 12,000 respectively at Kalol in 
the adjoining Baroda State it amounts to Rs, 600 a year for a mill of any 
size. 

(ii) 'I'be rates in force for nou-agricultural assessment works out at an 
average of Rs. 2,000 per mill in Ahmedabad at present, while in the 
adjoining Baroda State it works out to Rs, 250 per mill. 

(iii) No cotton cess is paid by mills in the Indian States. In Ahmedabad 
a mill has to pay on an average Rs. 600 annually in cotton cess only. 

(iv) The cost of living being considerably cheaper in Native States the 
wages are about 15 per cent, lower than in Ahmedabad. 

Note.— ^Income-tax and super-tax are left out of consideration in this 
statement. 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Statement or MAcmNEBY or all kinds old and betlaoed in iollb whose 

COSTS ABE SUPPLIED. 

Jehangir VahU Mills Co., Lid, 


Year. 

No. of 
Machines. 

Make. 

Total 

Spindles. 

1907 . 




23 

Platt Bros. 

8,276 

1909 . 

. . . 



1 

Do. • 

416 

1911 . 

. • . 



8 

Do. 

3,024 

1913 . 




8 

Do. 

3,328 

1923 . 




14 

Howard Bullough . 

4,896 

1924 . 

» . • 




Do. 

4.080 

1927 . 




3 

Do. 

1,224 

1929 . 

. 


• 

8 

Do. 

3,264 





75 


28,608 
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Looma — 

500 Looms between years 1907 to 1910. 

208 Looms in year 1927. 

The Maneklal Harilal Spinnino and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Twist Hing Frame Spindles. —1905—1,280, 1907—960, 1920—648, 1921— 
1,944, 1922—1,620, 1925—3,240, 1928—648, 1929—3,888, 1930--2,916. Total 
Spindles—17,144. 

Weft Bing Frame Spindles.—1912-^776, 1913—776, 1919—1,562, 1920— 
2,328, 1922—1,552, 1926—1,940. Total Spindles—15,908. 

Looms.—1913—324, 1919—102, 1921—57, 1925—33, 1927—168. Total 

Looms—684. 


The Motilal Eirabhai Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Department. 

Name of the machine. 

Number. 

Age 
of the 
machine. 




Years. 

Blow Room 

Bale breokers ..... 

2 



Crighton ccmtined with hale breahers 

2 

V 30 


Crighton combined with orighton 

2 

J 


patent cage exhauster. 




Dobsons vertical beater opener . 

2 

44 


Hopper combined with breaker sent- 

3 



chers H. & B. 


1 


Breaker scutchers H. & B. 

1 

1 


Finisher scutcher .... 

1 

J 


Breaker scutcher H. & B. . 

2 

> 4,, 


Finisher scutcher, H. & B. 

1 



Finisher scutcher, asalees . 

1 

37 


Hopper combined with cleaner opener 

1 

6 


Finisher sc<itcher .... 


6 


Cleaner opener .... 


3 


Pneumatic Mixing Box 


% 


Exhaust Fans ..... 




Vertical Beater Opener combined writh 




Dust Trunks. 




Dust Tninks ..... 

2 



Case Exhauster combined with Hopper 

2 



Hopper combined with cleaner opener 

1 

2 

Ward 

Cards Ashworth .... 

19 

SO 


Cards H. & Bullough 

14 

41 


Cards H. & Bullough 

15 

40 


Cards H. & Bullough 

8 

39 


Cards H. & Bullough 

2 



Cards Asa I^ee .... 

4 



Cards Asa Lee .... 

26 

37 

Frame 

Drawings, H. & B. ■ 

1 

39 


Drawings, H. & B. . 

1 

38 


Drawings, H. & B. 

5 

30 


Drawings, Tw. S. . . . . 

1 

6 


Drawings, H. & B. . 

1 

3 


Slubbings, H. A B. . 

2 

41 


iSlubbings, H. & B. . 

3 

40 


Blubbings, H. A B. 

2 

38 


Slttbbings, H. & B. . 

■h 

7 
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Department. 

Name of the machine. 

Number. 

Age 
. of the 
maohine. 


Sluhbings, H. & Bi . 


Years. 

3 


Inters, H. & B. 


41 


Inters, H. & B. 


40 


Inters, K. & B. 


39 


Inters, H. & B. 


38 


Inters, Brook & Doxy 


24 


Inters, H. & B. 

1 

20 


Inters, H. & B. 

1 

0 


Inters, H. & B. 

1 

3 


Roving, H. & B. 

7 

41 


Roving, H. & B. 

10 

40 


Raving, H. & B. 

2 

39 


Roving, H. & B. 

4 

38 


Roving, B. & D. 

1 

27 


Roving, B. & D. 

4 

25 


Roving, H. & B. 

0 

20 


Roving, H. & E. 

2 

8 


Roving, H. & B. 

4 

3 

Ring Frame 

Ring Frames, H. & B. 

13 

41 

Ring Frames, H. & B. • . 

24 

40 


Ring Frames, H. & B. 

3 

39 


Ring Frames, K. & B. 

24 

38 


Ring Frames, Asa Lees 

S 

37 


Ring Frames, Asa I,ecs 

10 

36 


Ring Frames, E. & B. 

8 

3 


Ring Frames, H. & E. 

4 

1 


Ring Frames, H. & B. 

4 

1 

Winding . 

Winding, W. M. Dickinson & Sons 

6 

30 

Winding, Robert Bros. & Sons Bert . 

X 

30 


Winding, Butterworth & Dickinson 

1 

30 


W'inding, Howard Bullough 

1 

7 

(1924) 

30 


Winding, Howard Bullough 

2 

Warping 

Warping, William Dickinson & Sons . 
W'arping, Harling& Todd . 

7 

30 


1 

30 


Warping, Thomas Holt Ltd. 

4 

30 


Warping, Butterworth & Dickinson 

1 

28 


Warping, H. A B. 

2 

7 

Sizing 

Sizing, William Dickinson & Sons 

3 


Sizing, Felber Juoker & Co. 

1 

>. 30 


Sizing, Felber Juoker & Co. 

Sizing, Platt Bros .... 

1 

1 

K 


Sizing, Butterworth & Dickinson 

1 

9 

Calendering 

Calenders, Sir James Farmer & Sons . 

1 

22 

Calenders, C. G. Hanfaold . 

1 

4 

Weaving 

Looms, Buttei'worth &. Dickinson 

229 

i 31 

Looms, Harling & Todd 

62 


Looms, William Dickinson & Sons 

353 

25 


Looms, Cooper .... 

67 

4 

Engineering . ■ j 

Power Plant, i.e.. Turbines & Boilers . 


3 
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The Oommercial Ahmedabad Mills Co., Ltd. 
Frame Department. 


Preijaration No. 5 
Preparation No. 6 
Preparation No. 7 
Year. 



Year. 

Preparation No. 1 

1903 

Preparation No. 2 

1906 

Preparation No. 3 

1906 

Preparation No. 4 

1920 


Total 

Year. 

Spindles. 

1906 ... . 

9,424 

1914 .... 

7,128 

1922 .... 

4,780 

1924 .... 

688 

1926 .... 

1,032 

1927 .... 

1,032 

1928 .... 

2,584 

1932 .... 

344 


27,012 


Year. 

1921 

1922 
1932 

Looms. 

354 

110 

60 

34 

48 


STATEMENT No. 4. 

8tatkm;f4Nt of simple weavikc. sheds co.vsdmptiom pigi:iie.s of Foreign Yarn. 
The Ahmedabad Jupiter Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Lid. 


Warp. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

408 

40,116 

40,507 

248,822 

34s 

90,706 

58,286 


50s 

13,284 

7,613 

408 

32s 

101,013 

14,320 


80a 

2,249 

812 


Weft. 




608 

5,124 

65,651 

203,884 

508 

48,691 

56,923 

1,230 

44b 

08,.537 

946 


34s 

90,706 

10,281 


70s 

5,713 

8,014 

1,408 

110s 

1,154 

568 

605 

lOOs Weft 




2/60 

5,400 



2/40 

4,800 


1,200 

2/42 

40,000 

40,400 

21.600 

44a Warp 


17,392 





















The fTtmabhoi Manufacttiring Co., Ltd. 
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The New Rajpur MiUa Co., Ltd. 


— 

1926.27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

30s Warp .... 

NU. 


200 



40s Warp 



193,437 

217,498 

71,678 

60s Warp 



12,463 

10,232 

2,041 

fiOs Warjj .... 



. . 

8,867 


80s Warp .... 



. . 

1,845 


40s Weft .... 




5.139 


60s Weft .... 



99,332 

149,131 

94,923 

70s Weft .... 


• • 

9,271 

9,221 

1,000 

80s Weft .... 



. . 

2,841 

. . 

110s .... 



, , 

1,195 


30 8 Single 



. . 

8,100 


40s Double 




300 

. . 

.603. 



3,000 

2,100 


60s ..... 



24,000 

22,894 

33,600 

Artificial .... 


• * 


1,.632 


Looms .... 

•• 

•• 

226 

266 

266 

Totai. 

•• 

•• 

j 341,703 

492,896 

202,192 


Note.— The Mill being in liquidation in 1926-27 and 1927-28 the figures 
are not available. 


The Ahviedahad Shri Bamhrishna Mills Co., Ltd. 


Count. 

1926-27. 
1st April 

1926. 
to 31st 
March 

1927. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

No. of 
Looms. 

40s 

45,490 

168,246 

195,765 

265,111 

11,453 


608 

149,667 

112,312 

95,297 

86,370 

24,207 


60s 

39,603 

90,014 

179,566 

26,917 

23,186 


70s 

126,206 

80,037 


19,422 

8,530 


80s 

19,693 

3,237 

10,181 

17,131 

12,467 


100s 

, , 

1,006 

, , 

, , 



110s 



5,000 

7,690 

9,654 


30s 


3,122 

1,900 

27,810 

, , 


20s 

2,006 

3,186 



, . 


2/60 

56,146 

30,800 

52,910 

47,710 

1,260 


2/50 Art. Silk 

6,332 

8,188 

4,021 

6,218 

1,607 


300 Art. Silk 

6,062 

4,820 

1,210 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total 

449,174 

506,140 

554,931 

603,379 

103,764 

410 


COTTON TEXTILES 
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STATEMENT No. 6. 


Slalement of figures for average production in counts against total 

production. 


I'esr. 

->0.S. 

:i0s. 

.\verage 
production 
in Counts. 

l.'otal 
production 
of Yam. 

1927-2? 

37,912,1)00 

5.),6()2,000 

25.91) 

Lbs, 

111,112,000 

ii»:n-32 

52,741,150 

•;o,oi2.otX) 

25.30 

152,304,000 


Noth. —The fortniila for fiodiiiK out fJOs is ns follows: — 

lls to 208 x 9S 39,908,000x95 „ . 

100. 100. ~ 37,912.( 

Notk.— (2) The whole 21s to 30s is considered to be 80s. 
The mode of Calculation is ns follows: — 

1927-28— 

.37,912,600 x 20 - 758,252,000. 

•56,662,000 X .30:^ 1,669,860,000. 

93,674,600 2,428,112,000 - 9.3..574,C0O = 25-9C. 

1931-32— 

.52,741,150 X 20= 1,054,823,000. 

60,912,000 X 30= 1,827,360,000. 

113,6.53,150 2.882,183,000- 113,ft5.3,150=2.5-.36. 
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STATEMENT No. 6. 

StateMent of the spindles of coarse, medium and fine counts in Ahmcclabad. 


Year. 

No. of 
Hpindles of 
Coarse 
Counts 
(1 to 30s). 

No. of 
Spindles of 
Medium 
Counts 
(31s to 40s). 

No. of 
Spindles of 
Fine 
Counts 
(above 40s). 

Total 

No. of 
Spindles. 

1926-27 . 

1,120,443 

146,474 

137,935 

1,404,8.52 

(March ending) 





1927-28 . 

1,127,777 

171,076 

109,661 

1,408,413 

1928-29 . 

1,136,240 

224,711 

123,855 

1,483,806 

1929-30 . 

1,154,334 

273,777 

179,779 

1,607,890 

1930-31 . 

1,004,263 

304,995 

324,510 

1,633,768 

1931-32 . 

963,255 

348,746 

439,466 

1,751,467 


Note. —Calculations are made from the various counts of yams (as 
grouped) produced in the Ahmedabad Mills on the basis of the scale of 
production of such groups of counts. 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

(jUpital estimate for a mill with 40,000 spindles and 1,000 looms producing 
30s and 40s yarns and cloth as at present. 

Rs. 

Cost of machinery.27) lacs. 

Cost of building.12j lacs. 

Cost of land.. jac. 


Total 41 lacs. 


Dyeing and bleaching departme.nt— 
Cost of machinery 
Cost of building . . . . 

Cost of land . . . . . 


Rs. 

1,76,000 

80,000 

10,000 


Total 
Grand Total 


2,66,000 

43,66,000 


STATEMENT No. 8. 


Percentage of total working capital to sales in 1931. 


Name of the Mill. Percentage. 

1. .Tehangir Vakil Mills Co., Ltd. . . . 26’84 

2. Ahmedabad Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. . . . 25'42 

3. Motilal Hirabhai Mills Co.. Ltd. . . 26-39 

4. Maneklal Harilal Mills Co., Ltd. . . . 24-22 

5. Asokn Mills Co., Ltd. . 26-990 
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STATEMENT No. 9. 

Yardage of cloth per Ih. of yarn in bleached sorts. 

Yards in a lb. 

20s/30s 6 

30s/46s 7 

50s/70s.10 

STATEMENT No. 10. 

Note on the period of protection. 

In order that the Industry should be in a position to compete with the 
Imported goods, certain re-organisation is essential. But before such re¬ 
organisation can be undertaken, the Industry should be given sufficient time 
to recoup the losses that it has made during the last few years. It should 
be particularly so in the case of Bombay which forms 40 per cent, of the 
Indian Textile Industry. Without such necessary financial strengthening it 
would be impossible for any industry to undertake a programme of re¬ 
organisation involving the investment of considerable capital. We estimate 
that this cannot be accomplished within a period less than 3 to 5 years. 

After securing the recoupment and its financial strength, the Industry 
would bo in a position to tackle tho problems of technical re-organisation. 
In the case of existing mills, this would mean a change over of such of its 
machinery as is obsolete because of recent improvements and technical inven¬ 
tions or whoso operating costs are high as conmared with the cost of up-to- 
date improved machinery. Again certain mills will find it nece.ssary to 
change over to the production of finer counts. This will mean a considerable 
change in its equipment, which will have to be ordered, obtained and 
erected. 

After this period, a concern should be in a position to put goods on the 
market by such methods and the concern should be in a position to turn 
out finer goods. B\it such goods, as is well-known will be necessarily defec¬ 
tive. A considerable amount of adjustment of the various machinery would 
have to be undert.aken before the industry attains its ideal, in the qtxality 
and fineness of yarn and perfect weave and finish of cloth. In order to 
achieve this result detailed adjustments not onl.y of methods of production, 
but also of technical organisation, will have to be carefully made. Tho 
v-irious processes in the case of fine counts require in particular, complete 
equipments and adjustments. The taste and the requirements of the con¬ 
sumer of this class of goods are very exacting and tho fashions also change 
.so rapidly that unless a concern’s equipment and command over the various 
processes is perfect it will not be able to cater for the market, to its entire 
satisfaction. A large part of this success, however, is dependent upon the 
Labour force. Since the major part of this force has been used to the 
coarser counts, it will have to be trained up to the handling of finer counts 
and the working of the machinery like combers, high speed frames, etc., 
we feel that all this will not t.ake less than three to four years. 

Thus nearl.y 7 years will have passed by tho time a concern would be in 
a position to produce goods which will be reasonably cheap and will satisfy 
tho requirements of the market regarding quality, design, finish, etc. The 
concern will require two or three years more to secure a regular footing 
and stabilise the market. 

Apart from these technical considerations the investors’ point of view 
also requires careful consideration. Progress and efficiency are possible only 
if, as suggested above, the old machinery is scrapped and new and up-to- 
date machinery is introduced without delay. This would mean that the 
investor should have a sufficient guarantee that eventually he will be able 
to get a fair return on his capital; as otherwise he would not be prepared 
to invest money which in his opinion was a risky proposition. We therefore 





also feel that with a view to induce the investor it is necessary to assure 
him of the safety of the investment. This cannot ho done unless protection 
is granted for at least 10 years. 

In view of the above grounds we are of opinion that if a re-organisation 
is to be carried out with a view that the industry should be able to with¬ 
stand foreign competition it is necessary that it should be granted protec¬ 
tion for at least ten years. 


STATEMENT No. 11. 

Output peh loom per day on typical kinds op cloth. 


Ijooms of 40" and 62* reed space. 
The Aruna Mills, Ltd. 


— 

Counts. 

Lbs. 


40“ Looms. 






Bleached Taka 42 x 40 



1 

20/30 

13-56 

9S 

„ 103x40 

• 


■ i 

20/30 

1301 

»» 

Twill 36x40 


• 

• 

20/30 

12’OS 

99 

Nakshi 37 x 6 


• 

- 

20/30 

11'85 plus 21 col.=]2'06 


62“ Looms. 






Bleached Nakshi 611 x 8 

• 



20/30 

14'38 plus 21 col.= 14-69 

99 

„ 6iix8 


a 


20/30 

14-79 23 col.=15 02 

if 

„ 50x8 




20/30 

14-56 plus 21 col. = 14-77 


VikTam Mills. 


Double-shift. 


Double-shift working. 


Sort. 

Count. 

Coloared 

Count. 

1 

Dally 

average i 
per loom. 1 

Grey 

Yarn. 

Coloured 

Yarn. 

Total 

Yam 

used. 

4Q* Rs. Loom. 





Lba. 

Lbs. 


24 Yds. Sushi Beached . 

20a 

SOB 

20a 



1*57 

12*07 

0 Yds. Nakfil Dhoti 

20s 

30b 

40/Z 


11*74 

‘44 

12*18 

20 Yds. T&ka Bleached . 

20a 

SOb 


3-00 

12-25 


12*25 

iZs. Loom, 








10 Yds. Dhoti Bleached 

20s 

SOs 

40/2 

6'19 

14-98 

•38 

16-86 

2i Yds. Sushi Bleached 

20a 

SOa 

20/ 

2-30 

18-60 

1*27 

14*77 

20 Yds. Taka Bleached . 

20a 

805 


3-S2 

16*70 


15-70 


IfoTB._Daily average per ihlft !oi day and night working per loom. 
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'Ihe Commercial Ahmedahad Mills Co., Ltd. 



Looms. 

Warp 

Count. 

Weft 

Count. 

Coloured 

Yarn 

count. 

Crey 

Yarn 

consumed. 

Coloured 

Yarn 

consumed. 

Total 

Yarn 

consum¬ 

ed. 






Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

TskaC. . 

40' 

198 

2d8 


12-9 


12-0 

Bl. Long Cloth 

40' 

19s 

28s 


12*12 


12-12 

Bl. Sushi (!B'aaoy} , 

40' 

109 

283 

28s 

10-2 

1-41 


BI. Sushi 

40' 

19s 

2ds 

28s 

11-C 

0-10 

12-0 

Bl. Bobby Sushi 

40' 

19s 

288 

283 

10-8^ 

o-ioi 

10-14i 

Takii 0. . 

52' 

lOs 

28s 

28s 

14-0 


14-0 

Bl. Mulmul 

62' 

19s 

288 


13-12 


13-12 

Bl. Crape 

62' 

Ids 

2ds 


13-5 


13-5 

Bl. Dobby 

62' 

los 

28s 

2/403 

13-14 

0>3i 

14-1^ 

Bobby 'Uncalendered 

52' 

108 

28a 

2/408 

12-12 

0-7t 

13-Si 


The Ahmedahad Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Sorts. 

Counts 

of 

Yarn. 

I 

Quantity 
of Grey 
Yam. 

Qiuintity of 
coloured 
Yarn. 

Total. 



hbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1. Calendered Patti 

sos/aos 

n-i5i 

•48i 

Il-b4i 

2. Calendered Nakslii 

20b/30s 

10-93 

-I2il 

11-051 

3. Calendered Taka 

20s/30b 



11-57 

4. Calendered itieached Sushi 

20S/308 

10-15 

1-02 

11-17 

Memarks. — Sorts run on 

38" reed 

space looms as we have no 40" looms. 

1. Calendered Chadar . 

20s/30s 

12-55 


12-65 

2. Calendered Dbanush 

20s/30s 

13-17 


13-17 

3- Bleached Kaksbi 

208/30S 

12-22 

-22J 

12-44-i 

4. Calendered Cut Taka 

20a/30s 

12-70 


12-70 

0 . Bleached Nakshi Sadi 

20s/30s 

11-77 

1-0 

12-77 

ifcHiar/v.'.—Sorts run on 

50" reed 

•space looms as 

1 we have n< 

) 62" looms. 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

Si'isAM consumption per Horse Power. 

Arvind Mills, Ltd. 

Our turbiuo is of Messrs. The A, E. G. type with automatic nozzle aiitl 
is designed as a bleeding turbine with a maximum continuous output of 
3,000 B. H. P. at coupling, the speed being 3JOOO R. P. M. 
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Stoam pressure at slop valve—^250 Ibs./sq, inch. 

Steam temijcrature at stop valve—710°F. 

Steam Consumption, —Provided the turbo generator is supplhid. with steam 
at 250 lbs. per .sq. in, gauge and 7U8°F. temperature at the stop valve, thi; 
consumption of steam is 2,600 g/mm. Cooling water at 96°F. giving 27" 
vacuum. 

lbs./hr., per B. H. P. 

When straight condensing— 

3,000 B. H. P. at turbine coupling . . . 8‘03 

2,000 B. H. P. at turbine coupling .... 8‘4 
1,000 B. H. P. at turbine coupling .... 9-4 

The above figures are given with a margin of 5 per cent. 

I'he Aruna Mills, Ltd. 

Our turbine is of Messrs. Metropolitan Vickers Electric Co., Ltd., having 
maximum continuous rating of 1,800 B. H. P. Speed of the turbine is 4,500 
R. P. M. 

Working Conditions. —Pressui-e of Steam at turbine stop valve 250 lbs. 
per aq. in. gauge. 

Super-heat of steam at turbine stop valve—250°F. 

Inlet temperature of cooling water supplied to condenser—95“F. 

Vacuum at the turbine exhaust at economical load— 2T' H. G. (Bar 
30"). 

Steam Consumption, —When working under the above conditions and 
when the output is measured at the slow speed coupling on the second 
motion shaft of the gears, the steam consumed in lbs. per B. H. P. hour 
shall not exceed the following; — 

When exhausting into the B. H. P. surface condenser— 

1800 1400 1080 720 loads. 

9-52 9'26 9 (56 10-38 lbs. B. H. P. hour. 

The above figures include for all losses in the turbine and gears but are 
exclusive of all auxiliary power. 

STATEMENT No. 14. 

Expense per spindle and per loom per day. 

Rs. A. r. 

Expense per spindle per day . . 0 0 10 

Expense per loom per day.3 12 0 


STATEMENT No. 16. 

Re import duties on yarn and how best the havdloom weaver could 

he assisted. 

We are attaching herewith a statement showing the production, and the 
consumption of yarn by the mill industry, the surplus, the export and the 
consumption of the same by the handloom industry, for the facility 
of correctly gauging the importance of this problem. 

A reference" to thi.s .statement will clearly indicate the important part 
that the Indian s|)inning industry is playing in supplying the requirements 
of the handloom industry. At the same time the Tariff Board can very 
well convince itself from the figures it ha.s got in its possession that the 
industry has not made any profit out of the transaction, but since the year 
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1927 has only been just enabled to eke out its existence. In other words, 
if the duties were not there and if the free imports of yarn had been allowed, 
the spinning section of the mill industry would have been obliged to close 
down. For the gravity of this danger we once again refer you to the quota 
of this yam which is supplied by the spinning section, to the handlooni 
weaving industry. 

My Committee feel that looking at these figures of the Home supplies 
of yarn, the Board cannot but come to the conclusion that the spinning 
section of the industry is absolutely indispensable for the handloom indus¬ 
try. As nearly 80 per cent, of the requirements of the handloom industry 
are provided by this section, the interest of both are common and if the 
duty is removed the handloom industry will be hit equally hard. The 
trouble will even spread further affecting not only the workmen who are 
employed in this section but also the cotton grower who supplies the raw 
materials. 

Besides, we are afraid, the removal of the duty, with the present Swadeshi 
spirit in the country, will not materially help the handloom industry. As 
we have already pointed out on another occasion quite a large part of the 
difficulties at present experienced by the handloom weavers, is due to the 
fact that the consumers prefer goods which are manufactured out of Swadeshi 
yarn. Even after the removal of the duty, that difficulty is bound to 
continue. We, therefore, feel that this measure will do immense harm to 
the spinning section without greatly benefiting the handloom industry. 

My Committee, therefore, feel in view of these facts, the Board cannot 
come to any other conclusion except that the yam duty should be retained 
in the general interests of all concerned. 

At the same time, my Committee fully recognises the anxiety of the 
Board to improve the condition of the handloom weaver and is no less keen to 
support any practical scheme formed to achieve this end. We, therefore, 
suggest the following scheme. 

The Board should recommend the Government that the revenue from the 
present yarn duties should be eai-marked for the purpose of assisting - the 
handloom weaver, and a body like the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
should be created to decide how best this funds could be spent. 

In OUT view the handloom weaver is capable of turning out quality and 
designs of cloth which could hardly be made on machine looms. But what 
is needed is that in important handloom weaving districts there ought to be 
a technical Adviser and a salesman, who are conversant with the require¬ 
ments of the market. 

Those people can advise the weavers in improving their efficiency and 
thereby lowering the cost of production, as also who can advise them to 
turn out the cloth which will have a bigger margin of profit. 

The great secret of successfully running a mill concern has been to turn 
out qualities by the adjustments of different counts of yarn and different 
designs of cloth and thereby procuring a bigger margin of profits. This 
is as much es.sential in the case of handloom weaver as in the ease of a 
textile mill. 

We may further suggested that the great difficulty the handloom weaver 
has to meet is in re-winding the yarn and siaing it. Not only there is 
certain amount of waste but the cost of re-winding it from the hank is con¬ 
siderable which can be saved to him by the co-operation of the mill industry, 
i.e., he should he in a position to obtain the yarn in the warp form in 
required lengths and required number of threads. It is also possible by 
co-operation of the industry to supply him with sized yarn halls in required 
lengths and number of threads. If this is done my Committee feel confident 
that those advantages will bo far more valuable to him than the removal 
of the duty. These advantages will be difficult to be had from the foreign 
suppliers. My Committee hold that only by practical measures as suggested 
above it wll be possible to improve the condition of the handloom weaver 
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and not by the removal of the yarn duties or the imposition of a cess, to 
both of which, my Committee is strongly opposed. 

1. Creation of central buying and selling organisation with branches 
scattered all over the districts of the handloom weaving to improve the lot 
of the weavers by inducing them to accept outside assistance which can 
be effectively rendered whereby they would be free from the clutches of the 
money lenders. This will help the weavers to buy their Indian as well as 
imported yarn requirements at wholesale and reasonable prices and at the 
same time to secure fair prices for their cloth. 

2. Active encouragement of the starting of large handloom factories thus 
reducing the overhead cost and ensuring better supervision. 

3. Establishment of technical institutions to disseminate the knowledge 
of the technique of weaving where also the improvements and inventions 
in the handlooms along with the labour saving devices may be demonstrated 
and impressed upon the weavers, e.g. The flying Shuttle Loom may be 
profitably adopted in place of an ordinary handloom yielding an increased 
production of between 25 per cent, and 40 per cent, as pointed out by 
Mr. Alfred Chartton in his book “ Industrial Evolution of India ”, clearly 
reducing the cost of production in a handloom. 

4. Pointing out to the weavers the sorts and varieties of cloth that will 
not come into competition with the mill-made cloth and will fetch good 
prices. 

In spite of these measures, however, the condition of the handloom 
weavers may not improve. We regret the Government has not made any 
serious efforts to give a careful consideration to the development of this 
industry, by studying relevant facte. So far, it has shown only spasmodic 
activity wherever it found that suitable for other ulterior purposes. The 
correct way to deal with the situation is to appoint a Committee of Inquiry 
with particular reference to the financing, producing and marketing the 
products of the handloom industry. Such an Inquiry Committee should 
have on the Board at least two weavers technically qualified who understand 
the problems facing the Industry. We feel that such a Committee will 
find that the difficulties which the industry is suffering are more a matter 
of the lack of proper organisation than a temporary ill. In spite of our 
strong opinion as regards facts stated above if the Board takes the view 
that import duties on yarns or counts over 50s be abolished then our sub¬ 
mission is that there should be a provision that such an abolition will be 
applicable only to the yarns imported in hanks and not on cops, as it is 
likely that it may lead to the competition of the powerloom factories with 
the handlooms. 



statement showing the Indian Traduction 
(In million lbs.) 
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1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
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STATEMENT No. 16. 

Statement showing the cost oj running a mill eguipped with US,000 spindles 
and 1,100 looms with the latest machinery and a similar sized mill with 
machinery which was' in general use only a few years back. 

The cost of working a mill with the latest machinery will amount to 
lls. 21,18j000 for 306 working days of 10 hours, while the cost of a mill with 
older machinery will be Rs. 22,02,000, i.e., there will be a direct saving of 
about 4 per cent, but the extra production to be had for the modern 
machinery for the same cost will result in a further saving of 6 per cent., 
i.e., the numbei- of units produced during the year in two different mills 
described above will differ in their cost of production to the extent of 10 
per cent. The above included the combing and bleaching charges but dyeing 
charges have not been taken into account as it is difficult to decide what 
portion of the goods will be dyed and further the cost of dyeing different 
shades varies considerably. 

The cost of producing one pound of cloth of 40s x 408 will be 114 annas 
per pound. 


STATEMENT No. 17. 


Whether protection should he given by specific or ad valorem duty. 

We are of opinion that the existing system of ad valorem duties subject 
to a minimum specific duty whichever is higher be extended to all classes 
of goods. The specific duties should he ba.sed ou the normal level of prices 
and not on the present prevailing prices. 

STATEMENT No. 18. 


Fi/Mncial statement of Ahniedabad Mills for the year 19S0. 


No. 

Profit or loss before 
allocation of deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Profit or Lo8.s after 
allocation of deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Agents’ 
Commission 
given up. 

Dividend 

declared. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

1 

45,600 



15,375 

7,600 

45,450 

2 

1,63,423 


74,526 



1,00,000 

3 


340 


79,193 

53,603 


4 


2,59,871 

. , 

5,44,098 

1,01,065 


5 

48,018 

, , 

, . 

21,082 


48,400 

6 

1,32,066 


15,686 

. . 


53,600 

7 

1,46,050 


75,673 



1,00,000 

8 

1,11,774 

. . 

33,308 



1,00,000 

9 

2,39,476 


1,47,019 



1,50,000 

10 


17,734 


71,238 

26,956 


11 

2,49,979 


1,21,569 



90,000 

12 

48,618 



34,106 

11,865 

32,500 

13 

39,139 


12,450 


23,614 

27,300 

14 


1,91,847 


3,33,922 

18,353 


16 

1,'38,276 


44,025’ 


36,000 

36,000 

16 


1,90,218 

. , 

3,59,461 

24,143 


17 

2,50,088 


75,664 

. . 


2,11,000 

18 

3,40,592 

. , 

1,01,232 



1,42,350 

19 

1,32,5.59 


62,238 



66,754 

20 

1,179 



83,126 

22,107 

_ 

36,508 
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No. 

Profit or loss before 
allocation of deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Profit or loss after 
allocation of deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Agents’ 
Commission 
given up. 

Dividend 

declared. 


Profit. 

Ross. 

Profit. 

Loss. 


21 

2,82,304 


1,46,950 



1,57,675 

22 

. , 

1,56,834 


2,64,266 

24,000 

23 

2,08,060 

, , 

1,09,446 


1.*05,525 

24 

84,726 


51,022 



47,022 

25 

. , 

1,88,688 

. , 

2,91,931 

20,874 

26 

, , 

62,104 

. , 

1,91,493 

18,416 

, , 

27 

71,943 


, , 

1,69,853 

» , 

1,39,624 

28 

2,66,770 


1,21,657 

, , 

1,26,420 

29 

1,02,402 

. , 

64,052 

-. 

, , 

63,025 

30 

. , 

1,90,889 

, , 

2,43,592 

12,856 

31 

70.505 

. , 

44,616 


*4*3,080 

32 

1,62,910 

, , 

52,703 


, , 

1,12,000 

33 

15,477 

, , 

4,617 


15,308 

8,304 

34 

1,06,808 

, , 

51,047 

, , 

, , 

1,05,000 

35 

1,52,672 


41,506 



67,600 

36 

39,008 

, , 

, * 

88,755 

15,614 

59,940 

37 

92,316 


44,027 


13,250 

44,100 

1,32,440 

38 

2,15,497 


1,31,869 


, , 

39 

2,34,742 


1,W,852 

, , 

32,000 

32,026 

40 

63,197 


, , 

16,310 

2,04,897 

33,296 

95,026 

41 

. , 

1,38,753 



42 

133 

, , 

, , 

25,875 

24,522 


43 

. . 

7,02,245 

, , 

8,21,703 

27,065 


44 

4,33,319 


2,73,864 


2,60,000 

45 

2,01,833 

, , 

41,483 



46 

32,478 

« • 

11,502 

, . 

16,952 

16,600 

47 

28,303 


, , 

49.347 

34,487 

21,000 

48 

49 

4,11,217 

26,636 

2,68,707 

1,59,920 

90,142 

2,32,000 

60 

2,’99,349 

. . 

2,1*4,736 



2,27,600 

61 

1,23,423 

, , 

41,182 

, , 

, , 

39,032 

52 

1,32,274 


13,472 

, . 

24,777 

57,600 

53 

1,28,768 

, , 

68,864 



30,500 

64 

44,823 

, , 

19,539 

, , 

19,417 

22,358 

55 

1,00,309 

31,359 

, , 

37,298 

, , 

>7,000 

60,292 

66 


. . 

65,888 

31,863 

57 

1,95,259 



45,976 

‘,.29.250 

1 ,20,000 

58 

7,76,944 

, , 


, , 

2 ,88,000 

69 

2,74,248 

, , 

1,37,266 



2 ,00.000 

60 

1,46,088 

, , 

98,236 



23,333 

61 

2,47,949 

•• 

88,347 

•• 

1,09,348 

78,006 


78,62,069 

21,26,159 

34,29,287 

41,67,368 

9,24,841 

42,12,688 


Sutnmary 1930. 


Loss. 41,67,368 

Less profit. 34,29,287 


Net loss . , 7,38,071 

Add —■ 

Commission given up by agents. 9,24,841 

Repairs deducted from reserves. 8,29,390 


Total Loss 


24,92,302 
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STATEMENT No. 19, 


The measurement of the force of internal competition. 

On analysing the problem it is found that it is diflScult, if not impossible, 
to measure correctly the effect of internal competition on cloth prices. It 
would possibly be done in the case of a country, whose entire needs are 
supplied by domestic production. But when such requirements are partly 
met by domestic production, and partly by foreign imports, a number of 
reservations have to be made, which render the result of very little value. 

In the former case, the average cost of production will approximately 
govern the cloth prices. Now such costs with the exception of the raw 
materials, do not change suddenly or in short periods. Therefore, if there 
are changes in the cloth prices during such short periods one may attribute 
them to the force of internal competition. But it is necessary to remember 
that such changes might as well result from changes in demand. Conse¬ 
quently even in the country which is able to supply all its requirements, 
it is not possible to measure correctly the influence of domestic competition, 
except on the assumption that the demand remains constant. 

In the second case alt these diflSculties are actually increased if the 
foreign imports are comparatively large or of a superior variety, they will 
govern the prices of all cloth which is produced at home. This home pro¬ 
duced cloth, however, will consist of several varieties. Some of them would 
be sufficiently large to cope with the entire needs of the country; and their 
prices will move more or less within the orbit of their cost of production. 
Others would he of those types which are not able to supply the whole of 
the domestic market and whose prices are dominated by the prices of im- 
])orted goods. Therefore, the domestic cloth prices will be a result of the 
prices of three independent classes of goods, and the changes in the.se 
domestic cloth prices would be influenced by changes in tho cost of pro¬ 
duction of these three classes, their temporary variation of supply, and the 
reaction of these supplies on each other. Consequently, even when one 
notices changes in the domestic cloth prices it is difficult to attribute these 
changes to the force of internal competition. On the contrary, the presump¬ 
tion is that these changes are due to foreign competition, that being tho 
only force which can affect the whole market. 


It might be argued, however, that all the same, there might be some 
amount of domestic competition, and that may affect the prices. But as 
against that it has to be remembered, that protection opens out a much 
wider market for the domestic producers, because the Indian Manufacturer, 
whenever he finds that any varieties are depressed in prices because of 
Internal Competition can change over to the manufacture of those varieties, 
which would otherwise be imported if sufficient protection is existing against 
those varieties, i.e., In short, the position amounts to this that granted a 
sufficient protection the effect of the internal competition, if any, can bo 
easily met by the manufacturer adjusting his production. Therefore, for 
some years the demand will so far outstrip the supply that the producers 
will easily be able to sell their goods without cutting down their prices. 
Only when the saturation point of the market has been reached, he will 
find it necessary to cut down prices with a view to market the goods. That 
would be the time, however, when it would have also freed it.self of foreign 
competition. 

India has occupied the position above analysed for the last two years, 
and may occupy for a few years to come, if protection is continued. 
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Below are given figures to show that in several varieties domestic pro¬ 
duction has wide field to cover before the I’equirements of the country arc 
satisfactorily supplied : — 


Y eai’s. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Chadars— 





1. Home .... 

55,669 

66,342 

57,.500 

54,.520 

r 

964 

1,193 

318 

23 

2. Imports . . 

173 

54 

85 

•• 


1,137 

1,247 

403 

23 

Dhoties— 





1, Home .... 

55.'). 131 

726,666 

829,348 

941,393 

r 

454,127 

490,663 

304,944 

87,149 

2. Imports . . -< 

40,907 

i 

51,704 

20,921 

2,846 


495,0.34 

5,42,357 

3,36,865 

89,994 

Drills and Jeans— 





1 . Home .... 

73,668 

98,330 

80,327 

100,232 

2, Imports . . 

10,132 

13,179 

5,411 

2,862 

5,603 

6,468 

4,767 

3,694 


1,5,735 

19,647 

10,178 

6,556 

Long Cloth and Shirtings— 





1 . Home .... 

466,134 

581,417 

606,150 

769,807 

r 

2. Imports . . 

207,860 

344,623 

213,600 

130,970 

121,773 

100,408 

91,883 

91,903 


339,573 

445,031 

305,483 

202,873 

Cambrics and Lawns— 





1. Home .... 

5,204 

3,132 

17,236 

37,674 

2. Imports 

7,481 

11,9.53 

7,344 

4,867 

Coloured— 





1. Home .... 

486,149 

600,741 

566,315 

646,703 

2, ImportH 

518,727 

471,900 

328,940 

207,447 
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We, therefore, conclude that during the course of the last two years 
Indian cloth prices have not been depressed on account of domestic com¬ 
petition. 

My Committee recognises that the basis suggested by the Board for 
assessing protection is reasonable. We submit that as stated in our repre- 
.sentation we are not merely seeking protection for improving the condition 
of the Industry, as it exist to-day; but we have also proved by, facts and 
figures placed before the Board, that we .are in a position to supply the 
entire needs of the country. We feel that the protection suggested by the 
Board may not be suflficient to make progress in this latter direction. We, 
therefore, urge that the example of United States where the import duty 
on cotton cloth varies from a minimum of 30 per cent, to 60 per cent, 
and of the United Kingdom where the duty is 50 per cent, should be followed. 


Statement showing the Indian prndnetion of yams, 
(In million lbs.) 


Ya*r. 

MIU 

produc¬ 

tion. 

Mill 

con* 

«ump 

t4on. 

SUT- 

plllg. 

Yarn. 

export. 

Hasp 

MUl 

yarn. 

LOOM COK 
TION. 

Yam 

import. 

retTMP- . 

Hand* 

loom 

con- 

Bnmp* 

tion 

(Total). 

It must 
be 

foreign 

yam. 

19t0-21 

• 


560 

828 

832 

92 

240 

47 

287 


1921-22 

• 


693 

861 

382 

90 

242 

57 

299 

., 

1922-23 



706 

362 

843 

69 

274 

60 

333 


1928-24 



617 

369 

258 

60 

208 

44 

252 


1924-26 



719 

410 

309 

50 

259 

56 

814 

-• 

1926-29 . 



686 

415 

271 

82 

289 

51 

290 


1926>27 



807 

481 

826 

42 

284 

40 

824 

40 

1927-28 

. 


808 

507 

301 

25 

276 

62 

323 

47 

1928-29 (Strlks yew) 


648 

884 

264 

24 

240 

43 

270 

30 

1920-30 



888 

601 

332 

26 

307 

43 

361 

44 

1931*82 

• 


987 

631 

886 

•• 

336 

15 

861 

•• 


31s to 408. Above 40s. 


1926-27 

• 


• 

• 

28 

12 

1927-28 


• 

. 

• 

34 

11 

1928-29 

• 


. 


37 

10 

1929-30 





46 

15 


Mill consumption of yam in the year 1931-32 is arrived at by taking 
100 lbs. of yarn equal to 112 lbs. of cloth. 

Handloom production of piecegoods is taken for the year 1931-.32 ns 1,404 
million yards, as it was 1,365 million yards in 1930-.31. The yam required 
in 19,31-32 will be 360 million lbs. on the assumption that 4 yards of cloth 
are produced per pound of yarn. 
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The Baroda Mill Owners’ Ascociation. 

Letter dated the S7th July, 19SS. 

With reference to the resolution No. 341-T. (160), dated the 9th April, 
1932, of the Government of India in the Department of Commerce and to 
your press communique dated the 11th April, 1932, inviting representations 
of those interested on the above subject for consideration by your Board, 
I am directed by this Association to submit the following representation to 
you ; — 

You are aware that it is only two years back that the Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, was passed when the Indian Mills were 
trying to increase their production in medium and fine counts and to spin 
finer and finer; and that although it was necessary to afford better protec¬ 
tion to the manufacture of finer piecegoods which was in the experimental 
stage by levying a higher rate of duty, the Government of India imposed 
a lower rate of duty on goods from Great Britain. Had it not been due 
to Swadeshi movement, it was doubtful if the mills could compete with the 
Japanese and British manufactures in finer goods, 

Over and above this there are several other factors which necessitate 
continuance of the present rates for a period longer than 6 years: — 

1. Trade Depression .—The prices of agricultural products as well as manu¬ 
factured articles h.ave gone down tremendous and this state like other 
countries was in the grip of a great economic depression, during the period 
of protection as can be observed from the following extract from the address 
of His Excellency the Viceroy to both the houses of the legislature: — 

“ The situation for a country which is as dependent as India on the 
prices she realiees for the products of her fields is one of great 
anxiety.” 

The extraordinarily low level of prices prevailing since 1930 has further 
crippled the already low purchasing power of the agriculturist on which the 
Cotton Mill Indu.stry almost entirely depends. The price.s of Indian cotton, 
like the prices of other commodities, touched very low levels, and the 
constantly declining tendency in prices from month to month from the com¬ 
mencement of 1930 until September 1931 added greatly to the difficulties 
of the Industry. The value of stocks of cotton and cloth had constantly 
to be written down with disastrous consequences to the working results. 
The gradual fall in prices also caused merchants to adopt a hand to mouth 
buying policy, and cloth and .yarn offtake was reduced to the lowest possible 
limits. 

2. Superior efficiency of Japanese Mills .—Independent observers like 
Mr. Arno S. Pearse have pointed out that while in Japan operatives work 
as many machines as can be attended to under fair conditions, labour in 
India is indolent by nature, is steeped in usages and is ruled by caste. 
Differences of environment, phvsique. habits of life and education make it 
impossible to expect that the efficiency of Indian mill labour can bo brought 
to the Japanese standard in the course of a few years. 

From figures published in the Indo Japanese Trade Bulletin in the early 
part of this year, it would seem that de.spitc the efforts made in Bombay, 
the disparity between the efficiency of labour in India and .Tapan is increas¬ 
ing. In the last five years, the number of spindles per operative in Japan 
has been nearly doubled. A similar increase has taken place in the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the weaving operative. Against these achievements the 
progress made in India has been insignificant. The advantage which .lapan 
has in the cost of labour was brought out very clearly by Mr. Sasakura 
of the Tovo Podar Mills, Bombay, in his written statement to the Fawcett 
Enouir.v Oommittee, wherein he has explained why it is that the cost of 
production in India is much higher than in Japan despite a somewhat high 
individual wage paid in that country. Also the latest authoritative state- 
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ments of Sir H. S. Ghour appearing in the Times of India throws sufficient 
light on the subject. He says: “ To begin with he was struck by the 
thorough scientific rationalization of that Industry in Japan. Girls draw¬ 
ing a wage of Its. 1-4 or Rs. 1-8 per diem were actually in charge of 20 
looms 

3. E-xchanoe Variation. —^In the last few years, the difficulties of the 
Industry, have been undoubtedly increased by the maintenance of the 
exchange value of the rupee at Is. fid. gold. This has adversely affected 
the purchasing power of the agriculturist owing to the lower rupee prices 
received for his crops, and greatly reduced the margin left over to him 
for the purchase of the necessities of life. In such circumstances, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that his purchases of cloth have been reduced to 
a minimum 

The difficulties of the Industry owing to the sustained effort to maintain 
the t ratio have been aggravated by the high bank rate which has prevailed 
in India for a number of years partly as a consequence of the manipulations 
of exchange. 

4 . Jlipher rate, of Interest.—Hho disadvantage in the matter of interest 
charges from which Indian mills suffer, as compared with mills in Lan¬ 
cashire and the United States of America, is one of the additional factor 
and is evident when the relative bank rates in the three countries are 
compared. 

In 19.10, for example, the Bank of England made four changes in the 
bank rate, always in the downward direction. Standing at 5 per cent, at 
the commencement of the year, it stood at S per cent, on 1st May, and 
was later in the month reduced to 2} per cent. The bank rate in the 
United States was, in the first four months of 1930, reduced from 4^ to 
2J and further reduced to 2 per cent, in December. In, Indui, the bank rate 
remained at the high level of 7 per cent, from November. 1929, to April, 
1930. On fitli April, it was brought down to C per cent., and on 10th .July 
to !} per cent, and rai.sed to 7 per cent, on 20th November. In 19.31, 
the average rate for the whole year worked out at 7-046 pe)’ cent. 

Apart from the high bank rate, industrial concerns find great difficulty 
in obtaining adequate finance on reasonable terms. Even when the advance 
is against the liquid assets of a concern, it has to be guaranteed by the 
managing agents in spite of an adequate margin being retained by the bank. 
Advances ag.ainst the fixed assets of a mill are rare, and are only possible 
when the managing agents who guarantee them happen to be very sub¬ 
stantial parties. The enormous losses suffered by managing agents person¬ 
ally during the last few years through making themselves responsible jointly 
with their mills for loans from banks, are alike indications of the difficul¬ 
ties under which the Industry has been carried and the risks by those who 
control it. 

5. Imposition of Additional customs duties on the Industry during Sep¬ 
tember, W31 .—This Ae.sociation has already protested ag.sinst the.se duties 
on the 8th November, 1931, to the Finance Member as per copy of the 
President’s letter enclosed herewith, but to no avail. 

The Protection which was granted to the Industry in 1930 has been in 
effect .appreciably neutralised by the burdens of fresh taxation imposed on 
the Industry in September, 1931. The Association would draw the Tariff 
Board’s special attention to the following new taxes and the effects thereof 
on the Industry ; — 

(i) an import duty of 6 pies per lb. on raw cotton; 
fii) an import duty of 10 per cent, on machinery; and 
fill) an import dnty of 10 per cent, on dyes. 

The imposition of a dnty on raw cotton is in direct contravention of the 
principle laid down by the’Piseal Commission and accepted by Government, 
that “ raw materials required for Indian industries should ordinarily he 
admitted free of duty”. Though ostensibly a revenue duty, it is in its 

COTTON TEXTILES M 
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application a tax on the production of medium and finer counts of yarn 
and cloth inasmuch as much of the Egyptian and American cotton of a 
type which is not grown in India, is used in the Mills. The total 
quantity of cotton of an inch and over staple grown in India is very 
limited, and most of the cotton which is imported does not. therefore, enter 
into competition with the indigenoim growth. Whatever the effect of the 
duty on the price realised by the Indian cultivator may be it has resulted 
in increasing tlie cost of production in new lines of cloth for which a market 
has been (sreated in the last few years. 

The 10 per cent, duty on machinery Ih equally ijidefcnsihle. The Fiscal 
Commission stated that they cwnld not approve of the prin<;iplc of taxing 
machinery for the purpose of revenue, and recommended the removal of the 
then existing duty of 2i per cent., being definitely of the view that the 
revenue duty on machinery was undesirable in the present stage of the 
country's development. 

The duty on dye-stuffs h.s.s come at a particularly inopportune moment. 
Owing to the departure of Great Britain from the Gold Standard, and the 
linking of the rupee with .sterling, the pricx; of German and other dye¬ 
stuffs has gone up consider-ably, ajid the addition.al handicap of a ton per 
cent, duty must serinu.sly affect the coloured goods trade of Indian mills, 
which is already being threatened by imports of nrinted and artificial silk 
goods from .Tapan at prices which defy competition. 

6 . Striven .—^The occasional strikes which hamper the progress of tho 
mills and place them in great losses, are engineered and kept alive by the 
coramnni.st element which ha.s acquired a certain hold over labour. T also heg 
to emphasize the injury done to the Industry by the occasional stoppages 
of works. 

7. Proieetion Needed .—It must be said however to the credit of the 
Tndu.stry that enormous improvement has taken place in tho quality of 
goods manufactured by the Indian Mills, and that the variety and excel¬ 
lence of these products have been widely recognized. A perna.sl of the 
range of samples will convoy the idea of the way in which the Industry is 
trying to displace the better classes of goods, which used to come exclnsively 
from foreign countries only a short while ago 

In order to protect a wide classification of goods, the import duty-whether 
specific or ad valorem in character wonld necessarily have to he fixed at a. 
rate which would protect mills against competition in goods of the highest 
value in that class. This may be so, hut it does not follow that on this 
account, the consumer would he \induly penalised in respect of the prices 
paid for goods of a lower average value, on which the specific duty would 
give more protection than nece.s.sary. As a matter of fact, the experience 
of the last few years has shown that the prices realized for coarse grey 
goods on which the existing minimum specific duty has been equivalent 
to a high ad valorem duty, have been consistently below a fair .selling 
price, and at times, below the cost of manufacture, not taking into con¬ 
sideration any profit and depreciation. What in effect happens is that 
internal competition is sufficient to keep down prices to normal levels, and 
in times of economic stress such as India hae been passing throTigh. even 
to uneconomic levels. 

Another fact which has also to be borne in mind in this connection is 
that ^ the prices throughout a class must continue to hear a fairly close 
relationship with each other, for a dealer woiild naturally refuse to pay a 
price for coarse goods which was entirely out of relationship to the price 
at which he could purchase finer cloth.s of tho same general character. 

8 . iMsily, I beg to say that if the Board are satisfied that the continued 
existence and progressive development of the Tndu.stry is a ma.tter of national 
importance, that those who control it are continually trying to improve its 
methods and organisation, and that the assistance given by the import 
duties has benefited the Industry and the country in many ways without 
injuring the interests of the consumer—if the Board are satisfied about these 
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matters, I would urge them to recommend measures which would effectively 
safeguard the Industry against external competition, and ensure it a fair 
■selling price for its products. 

It will, however, he ob.served from the above that the Cotton Textile 
Itidustry has taken to the manufatrturo of fine counts and is also making 
improvements at every step in the manufacture of coarser counts, and that 
the (sjmpetition of goods fi'om foreign countries including the United King- 
iloiu and Japmi, impedes and retard.s the progress of the Industry iri general. 
On these grtiunds this Assnciiitio.ii desires that a. suffieiently f)rote(!tive scale 
of duties, higher than the present one, on yarn and piccegoods without 
any preferential treatment, ho impo.sed for a .sufli<’iently long ijeriod—not 
shorter than 5 years ju.st as in the ca,so of Sugar Industry. 


THE BAHODA MILL OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Ghadiali Poi.k, 

Barnda, the 8th November, 

To 

The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster, K.O.M., C.B.E., M.O., 

Finance Member, Government of India, 

New Delhi. 

Sir, 

On behalf of the Baroda Mill Owners’ Association, I beg to protest 
most emphatically against the proposed import duty of half anna per lb. 
on raw cotton imported in general, as the same has been proposed without 
any detailed enquiry into its possible effects on the Textile Industry of 
India. 

My association objects to the principle of taxing raw materials im¬ 
ported for Indian Industry. You might be aware that in all the 
civilized manufacturing countries of the world, such taxes are not levied. 
The proposition in itself is wrong. The Fiscal Commission have laid it 
down, and the Government have accepted that “ raw materials required 
for Indian Industries .should be admitted free of duty.” Thus it is sur¬ 
prising that Government propose to tax an essential raw material required 
by the Premier Industry of India. The Fiscal Commission had also stated 
that the principle of taxing m.achinery for revenue purposes is not desirable 
and recommended the removal of the then existing duty of 2J per cent. 
My Association would also like to urge that the proposed duty of 10 per 
cent, on machinery is equally inequitable and indefensible, because the 
revenue duty on machinery is not de.sirab]e in the present state of the 
country’s development. 

Though the proposed duty on raw cotton is a revenue duty, it will 
be like taxing the production of medium and fine counts of .yarn and 
cloth. Cotton that is imported is generally for the production of counts 
above 40a. As recommended by Tariff Board, a lot of the mills in India 
are spinning and weaving fine counts. The production of yarn of 40.s and 
above has considerably increased for the first three months of this year 
and it is likely that it will go on increasing likewise if the duty proposed 
he not levied. 

My association thinks that the Government of India are killing three 
birds with one shot by imposing the said duty viz.: — 

(1) Handicapping of the Indian Textile Industr.v. 

(2) Securing cheaper cotton for Lancashire Mills. 

(3) Securing of additional revenue by Government. 

Besides my association is of opinion that the proposed tax will not 
benefit the Indian farmers as the tax proposed is in stapled cotton which 
is not produced by Indian farmers. 
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I have this day wired your honour on behalf of my association and beg 
to confirm the same as under: — 

“ My committee strongly protests against imposition of half anna 
duty per lb. on imported raw cotton and ten per cent, on machinery 
same being against the interest of the Textile Industry.” 

In conclusion my association is of opinion that the proposed duty is 
ill-conceived and altogether against the best interest of Textile Industry 
which the Government are pledged to support. 

I have the honour to remain. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

MOTILAL KASANDAS PARIKH, 

President, 

The Baroda Mill Owners’ Association. 


The Berar Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Badnera. 

Letter dated the SSrd May, 1932. 

In accordance to a copy of the resolution No. 341-T. (IBO), issued by 
the Government of India, Commerce Department, dated New Delhi, the 
9th April, 1932, received together with a copy of Press Communique, dated 
the 11th April, 1932, issued by the Tariff Board I beg to forward the 
following representation on behalf of the Berar Manufacturing Co., Ltd,, 
for favourable consideration by the Tariff Board. 

Though protective duties were imposed on cotton piecegoods for a period 
of three years in order to give the textile industrv in India a chance of 
re-establishing her former position and enabling her to stand against 
foreign competition, but tho period which has elapsed since the passin,g 
of the Act 1930, and now, though being a momentous one in the textile 
industry of India, is only too short to produce the desired effect. The 
local industry has not been able to obtain any substantial benefit by tho 
Act of 1930 firstly owing to the world-wide depression and secondly on 
account of the activities of the congress party in this country disorganis¬ 
ing the trade generally and particularly the textile industry. Since the 
passing of the Act there has been neither suflScient time nor opportunities 
for careful examination, of the effects of the measure and of ascertaining 
to what extent the protection given under the .‘Vet has benefited the counti'y. 
Since the passing of the Act of 1930, it is significant that on two suc- 
ce.ssive occasions the Finance Department of the Government of India has 
found it necessary for purposes of revenue to impose additional duties, 
but even with the substantial increase in import duties the textile industry 
in India has not been benefited appreciably. It is also a known fact 
that during the last two years the competition from Japan particularly 
in artificial silk and also in grey goods ordinarily imported in India has 
been unexpectedly tremendously heavy. It is beyond comprehension how 
Japan has been able to compete successfully with India in face of these 
additional heavy duties. Tho only inference that could be drawn is that 
it may bo due to the frugal habits of the Jnpane.9e people, their .skilled 
labour, their unlimited hours of work and their low wages, but as the 
matter stands if the present duties are lowered in any way it will be 
impossible for the textile industry in India to exist at all. An expression 
of final opinion on the subject is not possible until we know exactly of 
the decision arrived at the forth coining Imperial Conference at Ottawa 
when the question of formulating commercial treaties between Kngland 
and India will be fully considered. 
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Our answers to the queries put in your Press Oommuniqu^ are as given 
below: — 

(1) The claim of the Indian Ootton Textile Industry to protection 

in our opinion has been established. 

(2) Protection in future should take the form of import duties, no 

other form of protection India will avail of. It is not pos¬ 
sible to give to the local industry subsidy in any form. 

(3) The standard of existing duties in our opinion should continue 

which slightly differentiate between goods imported from the 
United Kingdom and from foreign countries. The present 
difference in import duties between the United Kingdom and 
other countries should continue. 

(4) We cannot express any opinion on clause 3 (b) as we do not 

manufacture artificial silk in pur mills. 

(5) The imposition of additional duties we do not think has in any 

way seriously interferred with the handlooms industry in this 
country. The handloom industry has not been in any wa.y 
affected and is prospering to the same extent as hithertofore. 
There are no indications to show that the handloom industry 
has disappeared in certain villages to any extent. 


The Burhanpur Tapti Mill, Ltd., Bombay. 

Letter No. 21296, [dated the ISth May, 19S2. 

Our company abovenamed own spinning and weaving mills at Burhau- 
pur in the Central Provinces. Our MiU Manager has been notified by the 
Director of Industries, Central Provinces, that representation on the 
subject of protection of the Cotton Textile Industry in India be made to 
your Board. We therefore, beg leave to submit the following few observa¬ 
tions for the consideration of your Board: — 

(a) Mills in centres like Burhanpur are greatly handicapped by high 

railway freights and especially by disparity of rates. For 
example cotton cloth and yarn sent from Bombay to Shaliraar 
is charged Ba. 1-8 per maund whereas the freight from Burhan¬ 
pur to Calcutta is Rs. 3-3-4 though Bombay is much too far 
distant from Shalimar than Burhanpur. If freight from Bur¬ 
hanpur to Shalimar is not reduced in proportion to mileage, 
it should at least be equal to the freight from Bombay. Also 
freight from Sholapur to Amritsar and Delhi respectively are 
much less than those from Burhanpur a much nearer place. 

(b) Municipal terminal taxes at Burhanpur are abnormally heavy on 

coal, cotton, building materials, machinery, etc., and they helj) 
to enhance the cost of our finished articles. 

(c) Mills like ours have to buy and store cotton only during the 

cotton season and suffer heavy losses in case the price of 
cotton falls throughout the rest of the year not to speak 
of larger working capital required for such storage. 

(d) Import duties on foreign cotton, wheat, etc., must be main¬ 

tained at a sufficiently high rate so that the Indian cultivators 
may secure remunerative prices for their products and if the 
cultivators are flourishing not only Government will bo bene¬ 
fited but also the cultivators will have increased buying power 
which will help to a larger consumption of Indian cloth and 
yarn. The cotton mills now can hardly make both ends meet 
owing to the absence of satisfactory demand from the im¬ 
poverished cultivators on whom depend the prosperity of the 
country. 
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(e) Japan and China have become deadly competitors of Indian mills 
and in spite of the present tariff they succeed in dumping the 
Indian market with their cloth and yarn at far cheaper rate. 
We recommend that the duty be increased sufficiently high to 
eliminate this competition as otherwise we feel that the Indian 
industry is doomed to extinction. 

(/) New enactments have been proposed in connection with welfare 
work for workmen. They should be postponed till the industry 
enter upon better times, as mills are now over burdened with 
expenditure which help to increase production cost which can¬ 
not be realized. 

(g) By giving adequate and ungrudging protection to the industry, 

say, at least for five years unemployment will greatly decrease. 

(h) Referring to Japanese dumping, we would also point out that 

since that country discontinued gold standard, she has become 
able to undersell, in a great degree, the Indian manufacture 
and thus the necessity of adequate protection arises. Further, 
be it noted that Japan has discarded Washington Convention, 
which makes it imperative for fixing much higher import duties. 

(i) Steps should be taken to prevent dumping of Japanese and Chinese 

goods through Native States. 


The Model Mill’s Nagpiur, Ltd, Nagpur. 

Letter No. dated the 10th May, 1933. 

T have received a copy of the resolution No. 341-T. (150), issued by 
the Government of India, Oommeroo Department, dated New Delhi, the 
9th April, 1932, together with a copy of your press communique, dated 
the 11th April, last and beg to forward the following representation on 
behalf of the Model Mills, Nagpur, Limited, for the favourable considera¬ 
tion of the Tariff Board. 

It is true that protective duties were imposed on cotton piecegoods 
for a period of three years in order to give the textile industry in India a 
chance of re-establishing her former position and enabling her to stand 
against foreign competition, but the period which has elapsed since the 
passing of tlie Act of 1930, and now has been a momentous om> in the 
textile history of India. The local industry has not been able to obtain 
a substantial benefit by the Act of 1930, owing to the general world-wide 
trade depression and secondly on account of the activities of the congress 
party in this country disorganizing the trade generally and particularly 
the textile industry. .Since the passing of the Act there has been neither 
.sufficient time nor opportunities for careful examination of the effects of 
measure and of ascertaining to what extent the protection given under 
the Act has benefited this country. It is significant that since the pass¬ 
ing of the Act of 1930, on two successive occasions the Finance Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India has found it necessary for purposes of 
revenue to impo.se additional duties, but even with tbe substantial iDcrea.so 
in Import duties, the textile industry in India has not been benefited 
appreciably. It is a matter of common knowledge that during the last two 
years the competition from Japan particularly has been unexpectedly and 
tremendously heavy particularly in artificial silk and also in grey goods 
ordinarily imported in India. It is difficult to understand how Japan 
has been able to successfully compete with India in face of these additional 
heavy duties. It may be due to the frugal habits of the Japanese people, 
their skilled labour, tbeir unlimited hours of work and their low wages, 
but the matter stands that if the pre.sent duties are lowered in any way. 
it will be impassible in India for the textile industry to exist at all. 
It is not possible to express any final opinion on the subject until we 
know exactly of the decision arrived at the forthcomitig Imperial Conference 
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at Ottawa when the question, of formulating commercial treaties between 
England and India will be fully considered. 

We append below our answers to the queries put in your press communi- 
qu6: — 

1. In our opinion the claim of the Indian Cotton Textile Industry to 
protection has been established and we are of opinion that this protection 
must continue indefinitely till all foreign and alien adverse competition is 
removed or at least till such time as the labour in Japan is put on a footing 
ol equality with India. 

2 . In future protection should take the form of impoi't duties; no other 
form of protection will avail India. It is impossible to give any form of 
subsidy to the local industry. 

3. We are of opinion that the standard of existing duties should con¬ 
tinue which slightly differentiate between goods imported from the United 
Kingdom and from foreign countries. The present difference in import 
duties between the United Kingdom and elsewhere should continue. 

4. We are not in a position to express any opinion on clause 3 (b) as we 
do not manufacture artificial silk in our mills. 

5. The imposition of additional duties have not in any serious way 
interfered with the handloom industry in this country. The handloom 
industry has not been in any way affected and has been prospering to tho 
same extent as hithertofore. There are no indications to show that the 
handloom industry has disappeared in certain villages to any extent. 


The Buddngham and Caniatic Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Letter dated the S9th July, 1932. 

We beg to apologise for the delay in responding to the questionnaire 
relating to the Tariff Board enquiry in the Indian Textile Industry but 
we regret that we have found ourselves unable to reply in detail owing to 
tho difficulty of obtaining comparative figures in tbi.s centre, but we give 
below our general views on various points raised: — 

1. (xii) We consider that the statement that competition in dyed goods 
has not shown any increase since 1927 should be modified, .ns Japanese 
competition in dyed goods has undoubtedly increased since 1927. 

(xiii) Comiietition is not now confined to Japanese striped sliirtiiigs, 
twills and coarse drills, but includes all classes of goods. 

(xiv) Competition is equally severe in all classes of goods. 

(xv) Tho conclusions set forth in this sub-seefjon are mainly correct. 

(xix) It is our experience in practically all cases tliat a general move¬ 
ment of prices in any particular range of cloth is apt to react on the 
price of other cloths of an entirely different nature. 

(xx) We consider that artificial silk used in the weaving of striped or 

figured cotton goods is definitely an ally rather than a competitor of 
cotton and that while its use in this connection may be expected to increase 
the consumption of Indian manufactured cotton goods, the import of cheap 
goods manufactured from artificial silk does seriously compete with Indian 
goods. * 

3. It is our experience that in the case of Indian mill cloth woven 
from inferior counts of yarn, of which the bulk of the Indian consumption 
is supplied by the indigenous industry, the existence of internal com¬ 
petition prevents an excessive rise in prices relatively to imported clotli 
when additional import duties are levied. 

5. If prices are reduced or increased in any important centies of pro¬ 
duction it is inevitable th<at a similar reduction or increase in price will 
occur at other centres of production as all the markets in India are very 
closely inter-connected. 
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6. We consider that the effect of a withdrawal of protective duties 
would be an increase in imports at all centres with a consequent decline 
in Indian mill production. The increase in imports might be expected 
to bo permanent as long as the present low prices of imported cloth were 
maintained. 

1.1. We consider that a decline in the output of Indian mills generally 
will adversely affect the Indian cultivator of cotton by reducing the nett 
demand for Indian cotton. A decline in the output of fine counts from 
Indian mills will discourage the growth of long .staple cotton. 

23. We estimate that the present costs of manufacture are approxi¬ 
mately 4 per cent, higher than in 1931 on account of new and increased 
import duties and increased rail freight, etc. 

39. We consider that protection should be continued by tariffs on all 
imports, with special tariffs against Japan. 

44. We consider that the present duties on imports from the United 
Kingdom should continue, but we are of opinion that a substantial increase 
in the duties on foreign imports is urgently needed in the interest of the 
Indian Textile Industry and those dependent on it. 

45. We do not propose that any assistance should be granted to the 
industry by other means than by tariffs. 


The Delhi Cloth and General Milli Co., Ltd>> Delhi. 

Letter No. G. 661, date.d the Sth September, 19SS. 

As desired by you, we are sending to you herewith our replies to your 
questionnaire which please acknowledge, and oblige. We are very sorry 
for the unavoidable delay in attending the same. 

1. (i) The production of the grey cloth and the bleached cloth in our 
mills for the year ending 30th June 1932 is 1,30,66.398 lbs. and 12,44,784 
lbs., respectively. 

(ii) The total groy cloth sold by us during the last year at the different 
stations is ns follows: — 


(1) Delhi and Peshawar 

Rs. A. 
36,90,331 6 

p. 

9 

(2) Amritsar. 

11,46,502 11 

9 

(3) Cawnpore .... 

13,69,754 10 

0 

(4) Farrukhabad .... 

50,174 15 

0 

(6) Calcutta. 

1,50,361 7 

9 

(6) Jaipore ..... 

1,83,797 3 

3 

(7) Jammu tawi .... 

1,41,293 3 

6 

(8) Sukkur. 

3,59,670 6 

0 


(iii) The sale of our bleached and coloured cloth during the last year is 
as follows: — 


(1) Delhi and Peshawar 

Rs. A. 

12,10,452 4 

p. 

0 

(2) Amritsar 

2,56,254 11 

9 

(3) Cawnpore 

38,685 2 

3 

(4) Farrukhabad 

19,977 2 

6 

(5) Calcutta 

27,217 4 

9 

(6) Jaipore 

5,130 7 

6 

(7) Jammu 

37,779 12 

0 

(8) Sukkur 

21,162 9 

3 
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(iv) The 
follows: — 


production of yarn for weaving during the last year is as 

lbs. 


Of counts below 28s . 
Of counts over 28s 


14,432,209 

829,448 


Total . 15,261,657 


(v) The competition is daily increasing and the very fact that the pur¬ 
chaser has got the option to purchase an alternative thing though of a 
different quality i.s by itself a competition. 

(vi-viii) Yes. 

(ix) This depends upon the demands of the market. A little of the 
finer goods are sold in grey state. 

(x) (a) It was quite correct in years gone by but at pre.sent Japan is 
making incidious advances. 

(b) There is both direct and indirect competition between Lancashire 
and Indian goods. 

(xi) (o) Yes. 

(b) Oaonot say. 

(xii) Cannot say. 

(xiii) Yea. 

(xiv) Cannot say. 

(xv) This is true under the pre.sent circumstances. 

(xvi) This may have been so before but not now. 

(xvii-xix) Yes. 

(xx) We do not use any artificial silk. 

(xxi) We do not agree. When goods manufactured wholly or partly 
from artificial silk can be available at very competitive prices us compared 
with cotton goods, nobody cares to buy the latter. 

2. We cannot say. 

3. There is very keen competition amongst Indian mills, which keeps 
down the prices of cloth for the consumer in spite of the import duty 
on piecegoods. A statement showing the price of cloth for the last few 
years is appended below: — 



1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 


Rs. A. 

lls. A. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

6210 

3 1 

2 2 

2 12 0 

2 13 

1 14 6 

2 0 

3600 

2 14 

2 11 

2 11 6 

2 13 

1 13 0 

1 1.5 

3624 

7 12 

6 12 

6 10 0 

6 5 

4 2 0 

4 4 

744 

2 2 

2 2 

2 0 0 

1 n 

1 12 0 

1 8 


4. Cannot say. 
r>. Yes. 

6. The financially strong Indian mills ore working to the full capaenty 
and it is not possible for them to increase their production in the im¬ 
mediate future at any r.ate and in case the import duty is withdrawn the 
weaker mills will go to the wall and the gap in production will be filled 
by imported cloth. It may not be out of place to say that the present 
schednlo of railway freight is also very very detrimental to the expansion 
of industry. 



7. (a) The railway freight on cotton from the principal centres of cotton 
cultivation to Delhi is as follows: — 


Ijyallpore 

Nagpur 

Broach 

Uombav 


Us. A. P. 
16 6 
2 9 6 
2 4 0 
2 8 3 


UjjaiTi 
Hathras 
A hollar 


Rs. A. p. 

19 0 
0 6 0 
0 12 6 


(h-e) Do not concern us directly. 

8-10. Cannot say. 

11. (a) Yes, because of the disparity between American and Indian 
cotton. 

(Ii) It will mean loss profit to the cultivator firstly because of less 
realisation on low staple cotton, secondly by increasing competition in that 
class. 

12. (a) Cannot say. 

(b) To some extent. 

13-14. The principal classes of imported cloth which generally enter into 
competition with our manufacture directly or indirectly arc dhotie.s, bleached 
and grey shirtings and longclotli, striped coloured goods, siisis and saries, 
cambrics, sheetings, drills. 

16. 



T.—Iiiibour Inclusive of 
banns and allowance 
with No. VI. 

II.—■Pucl & power . 

III. —Water 

IV. — Stores consumed 

V. —Repairs ct maintenanec 

VI. —Supervision and otflee 

allowance nnd 

establisliincnt . 

VII. —Insurance 

VIII. —Rent, rates and taxes 

(excluding inconic- 
aud super-tax). 

IX. —Packing . 

X. —Selling expenses show¬ 

ing separately expen¬ 
ses of sales through 
(o) agents and (b) 
shops, ^ 

XI. Other expenses incurred 


XIT.—Total output of doth 


Xm.—Total ouput of yarn 
including both yarn 
uued at the mill and 
yarn sold oiitalde. 


&6. A, P. 

Kb. a. r. 

KS. A. ?. 

11,33,045 0 0 

16,88,261 0 0 

10,71,211 11 4 

2,00,0OO 0 0 

2,00,401 6 0 

2,11,465 1 6 

1,230 0 0 

1,639 U 0 

6,095 0 0 

6,22,380 9 9 

8,11,872 4 6 

8,21,000 14 3 

90,000 0 0 

5,21,142 3 10 

1.10,928 2 3 


(See No. 1.) 


33,098 14 2 

20,783 8 3 

28,911 15 9 

10,700 0 0 

13,082 0 9 

14,81a 6 9 


2,66,822 0 0 

2,97,783 0 0 

30,4.50 0 3 

52.750 12 7 

37,119 14 9 

yus. 

Yds. 

YdR. 

7170,467 

9,029,138 

10,576.701 

lbs. 

lln. 

lbs. 

8,408,854 

10,ri25,714 

11,418,288 


1,410 8 0 


18,264 6 8 


62,817 7 2 
Yds. 

12,082,723 

lbs. 

13,354,776' 
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16. No separafe record is available. 

17. A statement showing the cost and the selling price of some of our 
principal qualities in the current month is appended below: — 



Quality No. 

Cost price. 


Selling price. 



Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Dhoti 

2054 

1 10 6 


1 11 0 

)} 

6046 

2 13 6 


2 14 0 


962 

2 11 6 


2 13 0 

Sheet 

724 

17 0 


18 6 

Latha 

1403 

7 14 0 


8 2 0 per 30 yds. 

Malmal 

2756 

4 8 0 


4 9 0 per 20 yds. 

18. The average price per m.aund 

(delivered at 

. mill) 

in each year dur- 

ing the pa.st five 

years of raw cotton 

of the kind 

used 

In the nianufatture 

of each kind of i 

cloth— 





30th 

30th 

30th 

30th 30th 


June, 

June, 

June, 

June, Juno, 


1928. 

1829. 

1930. 

1031. 1932. 


Rs- A, Rs. A. 

Rs. A. Rs. Rs. A. 

Delhi cotton 

(Indian) 31 8 

28 8 

20 4 

12 IS 8 

American cotton (Lyall- 




pore) 

42 0 

38 0 

30 6 

20 24 0 

19. Profits for 

the last five years are as under 

: — 



Rs. A. P. 



Rs. A. P. 

1927-28 

8,71,866 10 6 

1930-31 


11,22,429 9 1 

1928-29 

9,44,029 8 4 




1929-30 

7,20,762 13 10 

1931-32 


10,30,676 5 6 


20-21. No separate figures available. 

22. The variation in the cost since 1927 is due among other thiiig.s to 
the following causes : — 


(a) Improvement in working conditions. 

(h) Increase in the efficiency of labour. 

(c) Increase in the efficiency of management by reinforcing the staff 

with technically equipped man. 

(d) Better machinery. 

(e) Use of better cotton. 

2;l. Tlio increase in the cost over the figures of 1931 is due to the 
following: —• 

(1) imposition of duty on raw cotton, 

(2) on machinery, 

(3) on dyee and stores and 

(4) surcharge on railway freight and coal. 

Wc estimate the total iiicrea.se for the above in Lho cost will be about 
1 a.niia per lb. 

24-26. Cannot say. 

27. We consider a mill with 30,000 spindles and 760 looms to be one 
of economical size. It will be capable to manufacture about 11,000 lbs. 
of yarn and about 11,600 to 12,000 lbs. of cloth per day of 10 boni-s 
working on tbo average 26s count. 

28. fn 1928 cost of machinery will be about K.s. 18,00,000 and building 
Rs. 7,00,000. 

In 1932 cost would be machinery Rs. 20,00,000 and building Rs. 6,50,000- 




W. On first class buildings 24 per cent., machinery and plant 6 per cent., 
electrical machinery 74 per cent. These rates are pretty satisfacW, but 
double depreciation should be allowed for mills working double shifts. 

value of the stocks of materials including raw cotton 
and of finished goods and 

(ii) the average outstandings in re.sj>ect of goods sold as on Sfttli June of 
tue last live years are as under; — 


30th June 1928 
30th June 1929 
30th June 1930 
30th June 1931 
30th June 1932 


(i) 

B.S. A. P. 

21,26,149 5 6 
21,72,472 4 0 
15,69,095 4 6 
17,94,680 0 8 
26,70,593 7 8 


(ii) 

Rs. A. P. 

6,35,517 11 3 
8,27,607 6 4 
7,68,860 8 11 
1,13,966 12 .^0 
1,99,684 13 3 


31. No. The Imperial Bank of India asks for about 1 per cent, over 
bank rate on borrowing which averages to about 7 per cent 

32. ' 


Rs. A. 
1,10,543 0 
1,65,444 4 
79,543 6 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 


Rs. 

1,62,166 

1.45,000 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

33. No. 

34. (i) Copies of balance sheets are enclosed herewith. 

(ii) We pay 10 per cent, on net profits after deducting depreciation to 
the secretary as his commission. 

35. (i) Further reduction in the cost of manufacture can be effected 
by— 

(a) introduction of the system of four looms to a weaver basis, 

(b) special facilities for borrowing to sound concerns. 

(ii) (a) The present system is quite satisfactory only if the spinners 
are a little more efficient, they can work bettor. 

(b) the 4 looms system would be very advantageous. 

(c) We are trying for the same but the labour is proverbially obstinate. 

(d) The advantages of adoption of automatic looms are very problemati¬ 
cal. The inefficiency of Indian labour and the high cost of cotton and 
machinery that should be put in are two great stumbling blocks. 

(iii) The Government should open technical schools in the mill area 
and give liberal grants to those already in existence. 

(iv) Specialisation of certain mills on certain class of goods is very 
good in principle except that it will involve more circulating capital 
during the slack season and further it will bo difficult for the mills to 
change to new class of goods in case of the ever-changing demands of the 
market. 


(v) We do not think that the amalgamation of the present mills will 
be very beneficial. 

(vi) The installation of new and up-to-date machinery will go a long 
way to improve the present degree of efficiency. 

(vii) Yes. 

(viii) There is no over capitalisation in the Delhi mills. It will bo best 
to calculate the capital of a concern pn the basis of the machinery 
installed in it. This will present both over capitalisation and under capita¬ 
lisation. 

(ix) No. 
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(x) Does not concern us. 

(xi) Our relations with our labour are quite happy. 

(xii) The Managing Agents of our mills are not interested in the sale 
of any mill stores or other articles. Stamping of double numbers on yarn 
is unknown here. Strict supervision is exercised in our folding depart¬ 
ment. We try to deal directly with the consumer and think that our 
present system of sale is quite satisfactory. The Managing Agents do not 
act as cloth and yarn selling agents and do not require any commission 
on that account. 

36. No. 

37. Cannot say. 

38. In some countries the Banks allow credit on foreign bills of exchange 
relating to exports, the railways and the steam lines also give refund on 
certain exports. 

39. We think that adequate duty should be imposed on foreign piece- 
goods for a reasonable period with anti-dumping legislation. 

40. Does not arise. 

41. Should be continued. 

42. The definition of plain grey should be modified so that there ma.y 
be no possibility of plain grey sheeting being passed as cotton tigris by 
dividing the piece by transverse woven headings and thus avoiding the 
payment of As. 3-6 per lb. of duty. 

43. Yes, protection i.s required against goods made wholly or partly from 
artificial silk. 

44. We have no obiection to give preferential duties on goods from 
Tnited Kingdom but this should not at the cost of the Indian producer. 

4.'i. Wo think that the following assistance should be given to the 
industry; — 

(1) Repeal of super-tax. 

(2) Abolition of duty on machinery. 

(.3) .Abolition of duty on cotton. 

(4) Abolition of duty on stores and colour.s. 

(5) Allowance of double deoreciation on machinery working two shifts 

by the income-tax department. 

(6) Local bodies should be asked not to .tax the articles of raw 

materials, and coal; and store and machinery required for the 

industry and to give preferential treatment to them. 

(7) Reduction of railway freight on finished goods from Delhi to 

Ouloutta and other principal centres. 

(8) Reduction of railway freight on coal. 


The Maharaja Mills G>., Ltd., Baroda. 

Letter dated the 6th August, 193Z. 

We thank von for sending us a copy of the Questionnaire prepared 
bir the Tariff Board in connection with their inquiry into the Indian Cotton 
Textile Tndsistry and we confine onr replies to all questions which arc 
familiar to Us as follows: — 

1. nil Calcutta is not the principal market for grey cloth, etc., but 
Fiiited Provinces is also a very big market which con.snmes grey cloth, 
dhoties, etc. 

fix) Your remarks about little production of finer class of grey goods 
are not true, because since Mr. Hardv reported about 10 per cent, more 
mills have gone on finer counts as reflected in imports of foreign cotton. 
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(x) This is not trae: now Indian mills have been producing goods 
which have broken the monopoly of Lancashire. 

(xv) Lancashire is also a serious external competitor because import 
duty on cotton and increase in duties on colours, etc., are aei-ving as u 
great handicap when added to the exchange already favourable to imports 
from England. 

(xvi) These statements are not true now because the years have deiirc- 
ci.sted. 

5. Wheti Bombay mills cut prit-cs, all other mills elsewhere are compelled 
to rodnen prices also. 

fi. The circumstances are that all centres will ho generally affected and 
at all places the weaker mills will have to stop working and imports will 
be facilitated. 

11. The decline in the output of mills will only generally affect the 
cultivators adversely. 

12. The cotton imported is of different quality and staple and so the 
imjiort duty does not help the cultivators. 

13. (a) Generall.v all classes of cloth are imported and they compete 
directly or indirectly with Indian mill-made cloths. 

20. The percentage of wastage and raw cotton in the manufacture of yarn 
is 10 per cent, and that in the manufacture of cloth is 2J per cent. 

21. About 25 per cent, additional weight. 

22. The variations are due to various causes. 

2.3. The present costs of manufacture are higher by about 2 per rent. 

27. We consider 20,000 spindles and 600 looms will he a reasonably 
economical size for a mill in India. The cloth produced will be iihout 
20 lacs Ihs, per year. 

28. About .6 lacs were required before and now 12 lacs are required 
for erecting a mill. There is not much difflerence between the years 
1028 and 1932. 

29. 2i per cent, depreciation is allowed on buildings and 6 per cent, on 
machinery. In single shift the depreciation is quite in order hut in case 
of double shift it is much less. 

31. Yes, working capital can be borrowed and the rote of interest is from 
6 to 6 per cent, for this capital, 

32. On our side the Managing Agents do not charge anything for 
office allowance and expenses. They get only 3^ per cent, commission on 
sales. 

33. We do not get anything in addition to remuneration by commission 
on sales ns per items in question .3.3. 

34. (a) Our balance sheets are enclosed herewith for your perusal. 

(b) We enclose the articles of association of our mills and have to 
request yon to refer to Appendix A regarding the managing agency 
terms. 

.3.6, N. B. (i) From experience we can sav extension of piece-work to 
all departments and all jobers even will affect economics. 

(lii) Night schools should he opened for technica.1 education. 

(iv) As to difficulties nnder which the mill industry labour he relieved, 
etc., etc., we believe specialisation is taking place. 

(v) Amalgamation and grouping of mills so as to constitute larger units 
in one general control are not possible. 

(vi) As to measures to improve the existing system we have to say that 
due to depression costs have per force reduced to minimum. 

(vli) Yes, we agree to the suggestion as rega.rds depreciation being ii 
first change. 
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(viii) As regards steps to be taken for writing down capital in case 
of those mills which have not already done so, they may not be possible. 

(ix) It is desirable that the mills should bind themselve.s to limit 
dividend.s until certain coiiditioua have been satisfied, hut it is not prac¬ 
ticable. 

(x) (a-d) The suggestions about the co-operation, etc., aie not possible. 

(xi) More education will bring about bettor rolatious between the mill 
and inanagornent and the labour employed. 

(xiii) The members of the managing ageticy firms are getting educated 
in technioal knowledge. 

n6. The Indian Cotton Textile Tiidustry i.s not bainpored in the least 
by the existing Company Law in India. 

35). Wc suggest 50 per cent, duties should b(! levied on all imports of 
cloth irresi)oetivc of the countries of origin because Japan is not the onl.y 
countr.y that has profited by a depreciated currency. 

44. No preferential system is required in ('a.se of Lanca.sbirc becaii.si' 
in view of Mr. Hardy’s own opinion they hold thoir own pUiee in India. 

Wc have tried to give you our replies as above and the different 
statements are attached herewith in serial number togellioi' with copies of 
balance sheets, memorandum and articles of associations which kindly keep 
confidential and oblige. 


Statement of Bailway Feeight. 



For Cotton. 





From 

To 



Bote, pe.r 
TtenoaU Manod. 





Rs. A. 

p. 

Surat . 

. Baroda . 



0 5 

6 

Broach 

. Ditto 



0 3 

10 

Viraragam . 

Ditto . 



0 6 

7 

Wadhwan . 

. Ditto . 



0 8 

9 

Lyallpur 

Dhrangadhra 

. Ditto . 



3 3 11 




0 9 

T r» 

. JJluXO . « 




lJ.ijain 

. Ditto 



0 12 

5 

Hubli 

Ditto . 



2 4 

9 

Ratlam 

Ditto . 



0 9 

4 

Navsari 

Ditto . 



0 6 

5 

Okara 

Ditto . 



2 13 

5 


For Cloth. 





From 

To 



Bate per 
Bengali Maund,. 





Rs. A.' 

p. 

Baroda . 

Ahmedahad 



0 4 

10 

Ditto 

Carnac Bridge . 



0 14 

3 

Ditto 

Calcutta 



3 3 

6 

Ditto 

Agra 



1 12 

11 

Ditto 

Hathras 



1 13 

11 

Ditto 

Cawnporc 



1 14 

0 

Ditto 

Jayanagar 



3 7 

in 

Ditto 

Biavar 



1 2 

11 

Ditto 

Delhi 



2 0 

5 

Ditto 

Bharatpur 



1 12 

5 
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(1) Representation on behalf of the Hosiery Manufacturers Association of 
.Bengal for Protection to the Hosiery Industry, 

Early History.—The history of the Hosiery Industry in Bengal begins witli 
the opening of the Oriental Hosiery Tiimited in the year 1896 at Kidderpore, 
a place within the municipal area of Calcutta. The plants and machinery 
consisting of a full set of Cotton’s |:iatcnt flat bed including boiler engine, 
steam presses, etc., were imported from Tlngland, the maker’s name being 
Messrs. Moses Mellor and Rons. Three English experts came with the 
machinery for erecting them and tiaiiiing the operatives. 

The next important period coinjuenced in the year 1905, when many a 
small factories started in Calcutta and began to spread all over Bengal. 

—With the coinruenceuient of the Great European war in the 
.year 1914 the industry got a fresh impetus and began to grow in size and 
number. 

The underwear manufactured by the local industry was heavy and durable 
and there was a constantly growing demand for it. In the year 1924-25 
the annual value of Hosiery goods manufactured by the power driven factories 
only, rose to about Ra. 30 lakhs. There were innumerable small factories 
with hand machines whose output was not ascertainable. The value of all 
sorts of hosiery imported to Calcutta from Japan was about Rs. 54 lakhs 
in the same year. For some years past, the Japanese competition was getting 
more and more keen. She was competing with the local hosiery by adopt¬ 
ing various unfair moans. She was not only imitating the local hosiery 
in their designs and got up in order to mislead the consumers but also 
exported articles bearing trade marks in imitation of popular brands of local 
industry. 

Rome articles were without any trade description whatsoever which were 
stamped by the unscrupulou-s dealers acc^ording to their desire, others, 
bearing imitative trade descriptions with country of origin so artfully 
(contrived that it was not easily discernible. While on the one hand the 
Japanese hosiery continued to compete with the superior Bengal Hosiery by 
their heavier qualities bearing trade descriptions in imitation of local manu¬ 
facture, on the other hand, they were flooding the market with varieties 
of cheap inferior quality goods. This state of things continued until the 
year 1929-30 when due to this all-round Japanese competition aggravated by 
the depression in trade, the Bengal Hosiery Industry experienced a great 
crisis. Most of the factories began to work at a loss. Many factories 
have closed down, or changed hands since then. Over and above this the 
local manufacturers have received a fresh shock in the shape of fall in 
the value of Yen in terms of Rupee, which, as apprehended % many may 
prove a death blow to the industr.v, if no timely action is taken by the 
Government to save it. The value of Ten which rose to Rs. 204 for 100 Yen 
sometimes back fell to Rs. 130 for 100 Yen some three months hence, until 
at the time of writing it is Rs. 98 for 100 Yen. Some of the factories have 
curtailed their production, others are selling below costs, while the rest are 
holding stocks with a very uncertain future. 

A fresh cause of anxiety has appeared in the shape of the rising tendency 
of the value of Indian Cotton in sympathy with the prospect of American 
crop. The disastrous effect on the local industry of the rising cotton value 
connected with the falling Yen may easily be understood. 

The Hosiery Industry forms a class by itself. —The hand machine section 
of the Hosiery Industi-y may be clas.sed ns Cottage Industry. It requires 
like other cottage industries small capital and simple machinery, and its 
field of action and development are confined more or less in the local market. 

The power-driven section of the Industry is neither a cottage nor a big 
scale industry. As against cottage industry it consists of complicated 
machinery requiring highly technic.al knowledge to operate and maintain 
them, requires comparatively big capital and also a more through selling 
organisation which covers a much wider market. 
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On the other hand, it is not a Big Scale Industry. In the power driven 
section the process of Hosi.'ry Manufacture may be divided into two stages: — 
Vtpt .— 

(1) The knitting department with the bleaching and dying. 

(2) The tailoring and finishing department. 

The first stage of Hosiery Manufacture may be compared with the Clotton 
Mill Industry and it may appear that the advantages of a big scale produc¬ 
tion may bo secured in this department by specialisation. But this is 
limited by the nature of Hosiery Market the life of which is variety and 
changefulness— 

(1) Tho Hosiery Market is seasonal, i.e., qualities changing with 
seasons; heavier qualities during Winter and lighter qualities in 
Summer. 

('2) Peculiar demand for designs and fashions in particular local markets 
—some requiring bleached qualities, others gray; some preferring 
round necks, others button fronts; some requiring short lengths 
with short sleeves others with longer lengths i'or the same sizes; 
some preferring lieavy weight others light weight in the same 
season. 

(3) Another peculiarity is its changefnlness. The fashions and designs 
are always changing. In fact an ingenious rhanufacturer is 
always devising on producing a novelty that will catch the fancy 
of the consumer and which will keep him out of competition with 
the other qualities. 

It is obvious from this, th.at if a hosiery department is started in a cotton 
mill it cannot work with any special advantage ns the department would 
require different counts and qualities of yarns in small quantities, unless it 
chooses to manufacture only one quality with the effect of over production in 
a market. 

The second stage of the power driven section of tho hosiery industry 
consists mainly as has been shown before, of manual labour and sewing 
operations, where skilled labour predoinin.ates. Obviously the advantages 
of a big scale production cannot be curried far enough in this department by 
division of labour and by classification or specialisation of work. This 
department consumes the major portion of the cost of production, vig., out of 
•a total of Bs. 2-4-f>i tho sum of Rs. 1-10-10} goes to this department where 
greater economy under big scale production cannot be effected. So. hosiery 
industry though not a cottage industry is by its nature a small scale industry. 

T/ohnur .—Labour employed in hosiery industry is recruited from intelligent 
middle class men, most of them can read and write. Besides n special train¬ 
ing required for attending to various kinds of knitting machines, skilled 
labour is necessary in most of the operations. 

"Hand MncMne Section .—The standard of efficiency attained by the workers 
of this section was a m.atter of marvel. In almost every factory workers 
could be found who could produce 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, more than 
the specified produ''tion of tho makers of tho machine. But with the .foreign 
competition behind it no amount of deTtcrity or special aptitude on the 
part of the operatives is standing in their stead. It is dying. 

In the power driven section labour with special training required. In 
.almost all the factories the system of giving practical training through 
apprenticeship is in practice. An institution for giving technical education 
in these lines is badly needed. It inav be noted here that a few years back 
the nianufarturers in Calcutta met tho Director of Industries. Bengal, in a 
conference in which it was unanimously resolved that the Government of 
Bengal should be asked to onen an institute for the purpose, but up till 
now we see no signs of its coming into being. As it is the operatives are on 
a qiiito satisfactory footing ns regards their working efficiency is concerned. 
In the tailoring and finishing department of the power driven section where 
manual labour is largely resorted to, it seems incredible that their effi 
ciency would he excelled by any other type of workers. 

COTTOIT TEXTILES 
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Unfair Japaneoe Competition .—Tt is ft matter of common knowledge that 
unlike India, state aid in various forms exists in Japan to help the local 
industry. Hoth financial and legislative help is extended through shipping, 
bounties and rebates, guilds of export and manufacturers, high and some¬ 
times prohibitive tariflf wall and labour legislations allowing longer hours 
of work and more facilities for women and children employment than in 
India. We have to add to this the very important factor, via., .the exchange 
which ,18 artificiallv manipulated to stimulate export trade. The combined 
effect of these factors is exerting a ruinous influence on the local industry. 
The effect may easily bo understood by taking into account the cost of 
manufacture of the sample of local hosiery' submitted with the statement— 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cost of yarn per lb. . 


0 

9 

0 

Cost of knitting the yam into fabric 

and bleach- 



9 

ing and dyeing, per lb. 

- 

0 

2 


Total 

0; 

11 

9 

Taking grey weight of yarn per doz. 

3| lbs, the 

2 

9 

li 

coat comes to ... • 

. 


Wo have yet to add Ha. 1-10-9 per doa. m cost of 
tailoring and finishing operations including 
co't of other materials, etc., and share of over- 
bead charges fUs. 2-9-114-1-10-9=4-3-101). . . 

But the o.i.f. price of Japan quality No. 1110 
caloul ttir.g on an exchange at Rs. 116 for 
100 yen is only. 2 4 9J 

Again calculating the exchange at Rs. 93 for 
100 ven the c.i.f. price would be ronsiderably 
lower (this exchange rate is prevailing at the 
time of writing).. 

It may be noted here that the absence of any permanent board with 
nummary powers similar to that existing in Japan to meet these emergencies 
is being strongly felt by the local industries. 

To enter into a discourse as to tho motive with which the Japanese 
'Government is doing this would be of a speculative nature. Tho Tariff Board 
with all the resources of the Government of India at their disposal, are more 
competent to find it out. We might only mention one thing for their 
consideration. Almost all the Governments are faced with the problem of 
unemployment. Some of them have to support the unemployed labour out 
of Government Revenue. If the Japanese Government choose to keep labour 
fully employed in their respective industries and help the sale of the pro¬ 
ducts through depreciated exchange they would bo serving a double pur¬ 
pose. On the one hand they would save the uneconomic expenditure of 
oupporting the idle labour and on the other hand they would be securing a 
permanent market by dumping. 

We have to add to this the many other economic causes which compel 
a manufacturing trade to undersale, viz,, (1) over production, (2) un¬ 
expected depression, (3) pnrch.asing excess of raw materials at a speculative 
^rice, (4) unexpected closing one or more markets with the result of con¬ 
centrating on the rest, etc. 

Another aspect of the unfairness of the competition in the export of 
fapsnesB'hosiery into India bearing trade descriptions in imitation of popular 
brands of local manufacture as has been stated before. It may be noted here, 
that Mr. K. C. Neogy, M-L.A., moved a bill in the Assembly under the title of 
Indian Merchandise Marks (Amendment) Act, 1926. It passed through 
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several stages and was at last referred to a select coni'mittee sometime in the 
year 1929 and it was evident that the principle was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. But we have no information as to the fate of the bill. 

Calcutta as the Chief Dumping Centre. —From a study of the Import 
figure it will be found that the major portion of Hosiery imported into India 
comes through C.nlcutta Port. In the year 1930-31 the total value of hosiery 
imported into India was Rs. 27,80.251, the share of Bengal being Rs. 53.91,767, 
i.e.. about 62 per cent, of the total import in value. Anrain the total value 
of Japanese imported hosiery into India in the year 1931-32 was Rs. 41,58,674. 
The share of Bengal for Japanese imports calculating as above at 62 per cent, 
was Rs. 25.78.377 so the burnt of Japanese competition in Hosiery is borne 
*>y the Bengal Hosiery Industry. 

Wo may mention here the annual value of Bengal Hosiery for comparison. 
The quantity of Hosiery goods mannfactnred by the power driven factories 
in Bengal is 4,71,744 dozens. Calculating the average cost price at Rs. 4-4 
per dozen the value comes to about Rs. 20.04,912. When comparing with the 
Japanese value it should be remembered that while the Japanese figure 
includes the value of socks and stockings and other sorts the Bengal fif^re 
does not include the value of the production of the hand machine sections. 

Unhealthy Competition .—One of the worst features of the competition is 
that it has brought in a tendency of reducing the prices at the cost of onality. 
Application of sizing and weighting materials in the manufacture of local 
hosiery and the introduction of bad practices in the selling method is being 
resorted to by some of the local manufacturers. These along with other 
questions are under consideration of the Association. 

Coneu.mcr.s’ Interest.—In considering the question of protection to the 
local industries an entirely erroneous view of what is commonly described as 
tho eonstiroers’ interest is put forth. Local manufactures of higher prices are 
sometimes cheaper to the consumers than the cheapest of the imported goods. 

The cheapness of Japanese hosiery, as in all other commodities is mostly 
taken advantage of by the dealers and not by the consumers. We have to 
remember tho most important factor in the selling organisation, vis., the 
middle men (-onsisting of the importer, the wholesale dealer, the distributer 
and the retailer through whom both the imported goods as well as products 
of local manufacture have to pass before they reach the consumers. In 
considering the question of competition in prices we have really to take intc 
consideration the middle men and not the consumers. In case of cheaper 
quality goods the bulk of the difference in price between it and that of the 
higher quality goods is absorbed by the middle men so that the actual 
difference in price which the consumer enjoys does not represent the intrinsic 
value of the cheaper quality goods. It should be noted here that the local 
hosiery is sold by their trade mark and consequently they are less liable 
to fluctuations in price, so the dealers do not find it as profitable as the 
Japanese hosiery so long as such great difference in price exists. 

Then again if the local hosiery industry is allowed to perish unprotected 
as a result of this unfair competition the consumers will be left to the mercy 
of the foreign manufacturers which certainly is not an enviable position, (hi 
the other hand if the local industry is allowed to grow and develop under 
proper protection the healthy internal competition will always act as a cheek 
against the profiteering tendency of the manufactures and will induce them 
to improve their qualities more and more to the benefit of the consumers. 
Further with the growth and development of the local industries in a 
country every citizen in it will have his share in the prosperity of the country. 
The interest of the consumer should not be isolated from the interest of 
the citizen in order to support an unhealthy competition like this. 

Dighly Taxed Industry. —Nascent as it is this industry is saddled with the 
following among other taxes, excluding licenses and other dues.: — 

fnl Duty on machinery. 

(h) Duty on need' 
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(c) Duty on spare parts. 

(d) Duty on lubricants and other ausilieries, 

(e) Duty on chemicals and dyes. 

(/) Duty on raw materials (in some cases). 

(g) Income-tax. 

Consistently with the principle followed in other countries the Indian 
Fiscal Commision recommended that the raw materials used in Indian Indus¬ 
tries should be admitted free of duty. This applies with greater force to 
the present case where the industry is an infant one. 

As a result of several deputations and representations the Government 
of India proposed certain concessions—in the shape of relief towards the 
duties of needles and certain other parts in the Budget presented to the Indian 
Legislative Assembly a few years bach, but unfortunately the whole Finance 
Bill was thrown out and this industry never got the relief so offered. 

Now that the matter has come up before the Tariff Board the following 
may be recommended duty-free in aid of this industry: — 

(1) Hosiery machine needles. 

(2) Hosiery machine. 

(3) Hosiery machine parts. 

On behalf of this industry it is further prayed that the Tariff Board may 
recommend to the Government of India to take early steps to amend the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, in some suitable way so as to stop 
unmarked goods from J.span or those marked with colourable imitations of 
Indian marks may be effectively stopped. A Trade Mark Registration Act 
for India will also be very much to the advantage of all Indian manufacturers. 

The nature and extent of protection reguired .—It has been shown by 
comparison of two samples of Japanese and local hosiery that the c.i.f. 
price is lower than the bare cost price of a similar local hosiery by 62 per 
cent. In fixing a rate of Import duty the question of proper amount of 
profit and that of an adequate protective effect should be taken into 
consideration. But considering the dumping effect produced by the unsteady 
yen exchange, as a result of which the industry is passing through a grave 
crisis, it would be to the great advantage of the industry if a system of 
adjustable tariff is adopted which will at once counteract the effects of the 
changing exchange rate. The urgency of an automatic countervailing effect 
on falling exchange may well be understood when the necessarily limited 
sustaining power of the factories composing the industry, is taken into account. 

It may be noted here that the narrow classification, under which the im¬ 
ports of hosiery are returned in the annual statement of sea-borne trade does 
not allow a closer study of the effects of Japanese competition through their 
numerous varieties. 

Nature of the Enguiry (Confidential ).—It will be obvious to the Board 
that the figures for the indigenous industries are exposed to the foreign 
manufacturer who arc on their part completely safe from such exposures, 
and which gives them opportunities of starting unfair competition much to 
the detriment of the Indian manufacturers. 

The guiding^principle of the Tariff Board, being to examine the possibility 
of keeping Indian industries alive by affording protection to the indigenous 
industries wherever necessary, it is earnestly requested in the interest of the 
very industries which the Board wants to protect, that all figures .submitted 
to the Board may be treated strictly confidential. 

Appended herewith is a list of power driven factories in Bengal showing 
capacity per day. 
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APPENDIX. 


Name* of fMtories Niuabcr of C»p*ci<y io doMoa per d«y. 

(CalouUit and Suborbi). knittiiuc maohineB. . 

, luwiunw. g. Donblo ahift. 


1. Kaligbat Hosiery Factoiy 

2. Kidderpore Hosiery Mill . 

3. N. Bose’s Beleghata Hosiery 

Factory, Ltd. 

4. Bharat Lukshmi Hosiery Mills . 

5. Jhamapukur Hosiery Factory . 

6 . Desbaadhu Hosiery Factory 

7. Standard Hosiery Factory 

8 . Qhosal Brothers 

9. Annaparna Hosiery . 

10. L. Banerjee 

11. P. Bhattacharjee 

12. Labour Hosiery 

15. Euthari Hosiery Mills 
14. Scaldah Hosiery Mills 

16. Calcutta Hosiery Mills 

16. Mohalaxmi Hosiery , 

17. D. N. Bose’s Hosiery Factory 

18. Simla Hosiery Factory 

19. Bangs Lasmi Hosiery Mill 

20. Imperial Hosiery 

21. Kappur Hosiery Factory . 

22. Crown Hosiery 

23. Shahs Brothers Hosiery Fao 

tory, Calcutta 

24. Parjoar Hosiery Factory, Ltd. 

26. Eesoram Cotton Mills’ Hosiery 

Factory, Ltd. 

26. Tollygunj Hosiery Factory 

27. Sriram Hosiery Factory, Pabna 

Bengal .... 

28. Pabna Silpa Sanjibani Co., Ltd 

29. Radha Krishna Hosiery Mills 

30. Bonomally Hosiery Factory 

31. Pabna Laxmi Hosiery, Ltd. 

32. Harinath Hosiery Factory . 

S3. Shaha Brothers Hosiery Fac¬ 
tory, Pabna 

34. Pabna Textiles, Ltd. 

35. Bharat Mangal Hosiery Fac¬ 

tory, Ltd. .... 

36. Pabna Silpa Samabaya, Ltd. . 
37 A 38. Two factories at Himayet- 

pur. 


2 

8 

42 

80 

5 

5 

64 

100 

7 

24 

166 

300 

5 

6 

56 

100 

6 

— 

46 

80 

2 

3 

26 

40 

— 

2 

6 

10 

— 

6 

14 

25 

4 

— 

40 

76 

— 

3 

6 

10 

— 

2 

4 

8 

— 

3 

6 

10 

6 

7 

60 

110 

3 

— 

30 

56 

3(2) 

— 

25(8) 

45(15) 

— 

2 

8 

15 

— 

12 

48 

90 

3(5) 

9 

42(30) 

76(65) 

6 

6 

60 

no 

1(6) 

2 

12(30) 

20(56) 

4 

1 

22 

40 

— 

4 

10 

18 

6 

12 

IJO 

180 

12 

3 

lOO 

180 

12 

— 

100 

180* 

20 

3 

170 

80P 

— 

3 

16 

30 

13 

6 

135 

260 

5 

2 

40 

75 

4 

6 

60 

90 

3 

2 

32 

65 

4 

— 

32 

60 

— 

6 

24 

45 

4 

2 

36 

60 

9 

— 

16 

30 

4 

— 

32 

55 


* Actual present production 276. 






JSumber of '^»P»oity iu dozens per day. 
knitting m^es. Double shift. 


39. 

Harimohau Knitting Mills, 

Dacca .... 

3 

3 

36 

66 

40. 

Brindabon Knitting Mills, 

iSarangunj .... 

2 

4 

32 

55 

41. 

Charu Chandra Ghosh, Dacca . 

2 

— 

16 

28 

42. 

D. K. Chaudhuri, Dacca 

3 

2 

28 

60 

43. 

Guha Brothers .... 

4 

— 

32 

55 

44. 

Nabin Ch. Bhaha, Comilla . 

2 

— 

16 

25 

46. 

Bharat Hosiery, Nilphamari 

3 

— 

24 

42 

46. 

One factory at Bhola. 






163 (12) 157 1,849 (68) 3,336 (125> 

I'ho ligui'es within brackets indicate tiie number of stocking machines and 
their output in dozens. 

AnuuiU output in dozens (l,849 x 25x 12)=554,700+(3,336 x 25x12) = 
1,0UU,8UU dozens. 

Weight in lbs. (554,700x3ij)=2,080,12o+(l,000,800 x 3i)=3,753,000 lbs. 


(2) Answers to the questiounairt recetoed from, the Sosiery Manufacturers 

Association of henyul. 

1. (i) Toted number of factories in India .—It is difficult to ascertain the 
correct nuiuocr oi hosioiy lactones in xudia. Only tuose driven by power 
fail witnin tue province oi tne Director Vxeiieiai of statistics uuuer the 
Cotton industries tb>tatistics) Act, Xt)26. hlvoii tuere it seems the depart' 
nieut cannot get into touch with all the factories. Xhose driven by manual 
laoour are numerous aud they do not hud any place in the omcial record. 
'I'he total uumoer ol hosiery lactones in India us given in the hiarge indus¬ 
trial iiistablishmeut in Driiisu iudia (a Ooveinment of India iruuncation) 
IS 39; tue omcial hgure lor Dengal being only 15. 

According to our estimate the number of factories in Bengal alone are 
about loU. 

( 11 ) The number of labourers .—Official figure for India is 2,946. Official 
figure lor Bengal is l,Uz2. According to our estimate the number of 
laoourers employed iu au tue factories in Bengal are about 35,6UU. 

2. (tt) The number of power-driven factories .—^According to our estimate 
the number uf power-driven factories in Bengal are 44. 

(6) The number of factories worked by hand .—^According to our estimate 
the number of hand-driven factories m Bengal are lUU. Vve nave information 
that many hand-driven lacturies have started at Dhariwal, iiuhore, ahd 
also at some places in United provinces, but we have no correct luioriuatien 
as to their number and size. 

3. (a) riants and equipment. —(1) Winding machines, for winding yarns 
on wooden bobbins. 

(2) Bib top machines for making cuffs. 

(3) Knitting machines of various types and sizes are required to manu¬ 
facture dinerent qualities, patterns, and sizes of fabrics, her each type 
of circular macniues 4 to 8 macuiues of different diameters are required tor 
making tne necessary sizes of fabrics. 

(4) Washing and bleaching machines. 

(5) Uydro-oktractors. 

(6) Drying machines. 


No. 


Names of faotories 
(Culoutia and huburbs). 


Dacca and other districti. 
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^7) Web-rolling machines. 

(8) Steam calenders. 

(9) Over-edging machinea. 

(10) Hemming machines. 

(11) Neck joining machinoe. 

(12) Plat lock machines. 

(13) Plain sewing machines, chain, doable chain or locked stitch. 

(14) Chain stitch machines with four needles for plate joining. 

(15) Button hole machines. 

(16) Screw presses, steam or cold. 

(b) Methods of manufacture. —(1) In the winding department yarn is 
wound into bottle bobbins from cops or hanks or cones. 

(2) These bobbins are used on the knitting machines for their yam 
supply. Fabrics of different widths and texture are manufactured in 
the knitting department. 

(3) Fabrics are then bleached or dyed according to requirement. 

(4) Fabrics are then hydro-extracted, dried and calendered. 

(5) Tailoring and finishing department. —Manual labour is used in cutting 
the fabrics into bodies and sleeves, in cutting and shaping the arm holes 
and necks, in. cutting the plates and cuffs, in bottou-stitching cutting 
selvedge yams, mending, checking, ironing, pressing, stamping and packing 
into cardboard boxes. Sewing machines of dilferent types are all worked 
by power and some of them work at a very high speed. This tailoring 
department is the most important part of the hosiery factory. This depart¬ 
ment is responsible for the major portion of the cost of labour, cost of 
other materials and supervision; and requires skilled labour; and it is on 
this department that the success and goodwill of the factory depends. 

4 . Principal classes of hosiery goods. —^As wa are not representing any 
particular hosiery factory we will only try to enumerate the principw 
classes of hosiery goods manufac-tured by the factories in Bengal— 

(1) Superior cotton yellow (American). 

(2) Superior cotton bleached (American). 

(3) Superior cotton natural (Egyptian). 

(4) Superior cotton bleached fancy tucked stitch or openmesh 

(American or Egyptian). 

(6) Merciriced bleached (Egyptian). 

(6) Merciriced natural (Egyptian). 

(7) Merciriced coloured (Egyptian). 

(8) Ordinary cotton yellow (Indian). 

(9) Ordinary cotton bleached medium weight (Indian). 

(10) Ordinary cotton light weight (Indian), 

(11) Ordinary cotton fancy tucked, stitch^, openmesh. 

(12) Cotton sporting jercies. 

(13) Woollen heavy jacquard patterns. 

(14) Coloured artificial silk. 

(15) Socket stocking of finer qualities in power machines. 

(16) Socks and stockings of coarse qualities in hand machines. 

6 . Works expenditure per dozen, of. a typical^ class oft goods. —We are 
giving here an estimate which fairly represents the. cost of manufacture 
actually incurred by the factories in Calcutta— 

Unit—1 doa., Size—30", Count of yarn—20s (Madura). 

(1) Cost of yam. —Weight of finished goods 3 lbs. 2 os. Weight of 

grey yarn of same 3i Ib-s. (3 lbs. 8 oa.).'at. As; Odls. 1-15-6. 

(2) Other materials. —Sewing thread buttons—As. 5. 
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(3) Labour. —^Knitting, bleaching and dyeing, cutting, sewing, button 

stitching, mending, checking, ironing, stamping, pressing, pack¬ 
ing, etc.—As. 12. 

(4) Power and fuel. —^Power, light, gools, fuel wood and coal—As. 2. 

(6) Bepairs and maintenance. —Building, machinery, needles—As. 1-3J. 

(6) Supervision and Office establishment. —^Rents and taxes, clerks, 

supervisors, menial staff, etc., management charges—As. 6-2. 

(7) Packing atid selling expenses (local market). —Cardboard boxes with 

labels, etc., delivery charges, selling commission 2 per cent.— 
As. 3-6. 

(8) Miscellaneous. —Bleaching chemicals, dyes, lubricating oils, belt¬ 

ings, insurances, advertisements, stamps, stationery and print¬ 
ing—As. l-3i. 

(9) Depreciation—As. 3-1. 

(10) Interest—As. 2-6^. 

Total annual output of all classes of hosiery goods (excepting woollen and 
artificial silk) of all the power-driven factories in Bengal is—4,71,744 dozs. 
Total weight in lbs. of the above is—1,793,064 lbs. 

6. Maximum capacity. —It has been estimated very carefully that the 
maximum output of all the power-driven factories in Bengal may easily 
reach double the above quantity. 

7. An estimate of capital expenditure for a model factory — 


(1) Winding machine (100 spindles) . 

Rs. 

4,000 

(2) Circular latch plain web, 11", 12", 13", 14", 
15", 16" and 17". 

17,500 60 dozs. 

(3) Beard or spring needles circular, 10", 11", 12", 
13", 14", 15" and 16" . 

21,000 28 dozs. 

(4) Sweater circular double cylinder, 10", 12", 
14" and 16" . 

18,000 16 dozs. 

(6) Socks, plain and jacquard, 2J", 8", 3|", 4" 
and 4i". 

6,000 20 dozs. 

(6) Linking machine. 

500 

(7) Rib top machine, 2 (24"), 2 (3"), 4 (3|"), 

1 (4"), 1(44"). 

7,500 

(8) Brushing machine. 

2,000 

(9) Hydro-extractor. 

1,500 

(10) Washing and bleaching machine . 

3,000 

(11) Steam calender, 6 bowl ..... 

5,000 

(12) Over-edging machines of different types (10) . 

6,000 

(13) Four needles chain machines (1) . . • 

800 

(14) Chain machines with hemming (1) . 

200 

(16) Double chain stitch (2) . 

600 

(16) Neck joining machines (1) . . . . 

600 

(17) Flat lock (1).. 

600 

(18) Buttonhole (1). 

.500 

(19) Hydraulic press. 

4,000 

(20) Power benches, pulleys, blocks, shafting, 
motors, dynamoes, boiler, etc. 

10,000 

(21) Buildings .... 

16,000 

Working Capital . '. 

1,25,100 

1,20,000 





8. Depreciation. —The income-tax authorities allow 5 per cent, deprecia¬ 
tion generally. But this is insufficient; for the knitting machines cannot 
work satisfactorily after 10 years. The grooves and other indispensable 
parts get irrepairably damaged and sometimes the types of machines get 
out of date. So at least 10 per cent, depreciation is necessary on these 
machines on their original value annually. 

The sewing machines again are very high speed and light machines and 
go bejond repair after 6 years. They cannot be used economically after 
that period. At least 20 per cent, depreciation is necessary on these 
machines on their original value annually. • 

9. Current prices of imported Japanese hosiery. —Japanese underwear, 
Quality No. 1110, Maker No. 4730, Importer B. M. Kharwar. Yellow dyed, 
button front size 30", iinshed weight 3 lbs. 2 oz., c.i.f. price 240 yen 
(including 5 per cent, commission for the importer)— 

Rs. A. F. 

Exchange at Rs. 115 for 100 yen . . . 2 12 2 

Wholesale price (25 per cent, import duty plus 5 
per cent, charges). 3 9 3i 

Cost price of a Quality of local manufacture which- may be compared 
with above on the basis of weight. —^N. Bose’s Beleghata Hosiery, Ltd., 
Quality No. 4, size 30", weight of finished goods 3 lbs. 2 oz. (grey weight 
3 lbs. 8 oz.)— 

Rs. A. P. 

Cost of yarn 3 lbs. 8 oz. at As. 9 per lb. . . 1 15 6 

Manufacturing cost per doz. 2 4 91 


Total . 4 4 31 


Taking into account the superior hnish and the cost of higher count 
yarn of the Japanese quality we have to add at least 3 annas to the cost of 
local manufactured articles in question. The total comes to Rs. 4-7-31. 

So the difference between the c.i.f. price of the Japanese hosiery and the 
cost price of the local hosiery is Rs. 1-11-11. 

10, Quantities of Indian spun and imported yarns .—As before we are 
giving the total quantities of yarn consumed by all the power-driven factories 
in Bengal— 

(i) Indian spim yarn about 1,638,688 lbs. 

(ii) Imported hosiery yam about 161,376 lbs. 

i I I : 

11. Supply of Indian According to the above figure about 91 of 

the total consumption of the yarn by power-driven factories in Bengal 
are Indian. The supply of this quantity of yarn is more than the present 
demand for it. The quality of the yarn is good enough for manufacturing 
cheap grade underwear in competition with the Japanese imports. The 
imported yarn is used for manufacturing superior classes of goods. They 
are of various counts and qualities. Consequently, very small quantities of 
each kind is imported. They may be enumerated as Grey American, Yellow 
Tie American, Bleached American, Grey Egyptian (Maco), Bleached Egyptian 
Merciriced (Grey, bleached and coloured). 

The hosiery yarn would be softer than the weaving yam and must be 
uniform in its diameter. Softness of the yarn can be achieved by reduc¬ 
ing the twist. The twist of an ideal hosiery yarn would be roughly 3x 
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(/ number of counbi) uirnLs per ineb. lOs counls for example will have 
only 3x4;= 12 turns per inch and only about 46 lbs. test. In order to get 
proper tensile strength cotton of longer sbiplo is used. Good quality im> 
parted yarns agree with the above specihcations. But for cheaper quality 
goods that are in competition with Japanese hosiery, 

12. Fossibility of gutting mackmery and accessorien iit India .—Knitting 
machines or tticir parts are not available in India. They have all been 
imported by the individual manufacturers. The types and sizes and gauges 
are so multifarious that no store supplier is encouraged to stock them. Each 
individual manufacturer imports and keeps in stock his own requirements 
of needles and sinkers. 

Sewing machine makers or their representatives always keep in stock ' 
in their Calcutta ottices spcihal machines for hosiery and their parts. 

It must be noted here that the fact of the knitting machine not being 
available locally is no disadvantage to the industry, hor they are not of 
daily necessity and further, it has the ndviiutage of preventing the multi¬ 
plicity of the same type of machines. 

The stock of needles and sinkers by the individual factory do not 
represent a prohibitive sum. 

ilegarding parts of machiuciy it is not necessary to stock them. Almost 
all the important parts are being repaired and replaced locally. Cylinder 
grooves wails, cams, pinions, and even the delicate parts of automatic stop 
machines are repaired satisiactcrily. in tact, small workshops with smithy, 
lathe and drills have sprung up m each centre of the ludustry, where the 
artisans are getting used to the repairing of tliese machines having proper 
regard to the functions and iechnicaiiucs of these machines. Moreover, 
many subsidiary machines with all their compeiieut parts have been 
manufactured, drying machines inaiiulacturcd locally may be seen working 
lu some of the factories. 


(3) Letter dated the SJfth September, 1938, from the Hosiery lAfanu/ae- 
turers’ Associatio'n of Bengal, Calcutta. 

1 am directed by my association to refer to the statement made by the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, as mentioued by the Board during the oral 
evidence of the representatives of the association at Calcutta on the 14th 
September last, to the effect that the price of Japanese imports of cotton 
textiles has risen considerably since the rise of prices of cotton some weeks 
back. It was desired by the President, that the association should enquire 
and report if Japanese hosiery had its shaie in the general rise of prices of 
cotton textiles if any. In obedience to his request enquiries were being 
made since then. It has been found that the slight rise of prices of piece- 
goods only which occurred some time back, was the direct effect of the new 
additional import duty of 18J per cent, and not due to rise of cotton prices. 
It has further been found out that the prices have fallen again to their 
original level. 

As regards hosiery no tendency of rise of prices of Japanese cotton 
hosiery was noticed for some months past. 

In finding out the present prices of Japanese cotton hosiery the actual 
c.i.f, price of the quality No. 1110 (as mentioned in my representation, 
in previous page, in answer to the questionnaire No. 9) or similar qualities 
could not be ascertained from any reliable source. 

But the wholesale price at which similar qualities are being sold at the 
market has been ascertained. I am sending a box of quality No. 1111 for 
inspection by the Board. It is by the same maker as before, vie., Maker 
No, 4730 (marked at the bottom of the box) and sold to a dealer by the 
same importer at Rs. 3-14 per dozen ex-godown for size 30* or 28f\ 30^', 
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32'' in equal quantities (weight 1 Ih. 9 on. for i doa., i.e., 3 lbs. 2 oa. pe^ 
doa ). 

Ra A. V. 

Deducting dealers’ commission at 2 per cent, the 
net value is.3 12 9 


Taking as before the c.i.f. price . 

2 12 

0 

Import duty 25 per cent. 

0 11 

0 


8 7 

0 

Charges 5 per cent. 

0 2 

•9 


3 9 

9 

Profit per cent. 

0 3 

6 


3 13 

3 


It should be noted here that the charges were actually found to differ 
with different importers and that in no case it was so low as 6 per cent. 
But for want of a more correct and reliable information it has been calcu¬ 
lated at 6 per cent, as before. Even at this calculation it exceeds the 
actual selling price. My association believe that the present c.i.f. price is 
lower than Rs. 2-12. 

It has been further discovered during the enquiry that forward business 
on similar qualities is being booked at Ks. 3-12 per doz. for November and 
December deliveries at rupee pric*c8, which as apprehended by my associar 
tion will further stimulate Japanese imports with alarming results. Owing 
to the falling exchange for some months past, the increase in the Japanese 
imports of hosiery was phenomenal as will be found from the comparative 
import figures given below. 

Value in Its. of cotton hosiery imported from Japan. 


India.] 

1931. 

1932. 

Average monthly 
late 1/1 100 yen 

Rs. 

Rs. 

exchange. 

Rs. 

3,16,378 

2,17,672 

146 

3,46,969 

1,73,416 

136 

3,93,505 

2,98,637 

122 

2,93,241 

3,84,093 

121 

2,42,991 

4,32,940 

120 

2,71,474 

6,63,616 

115 

2,73,770 

6,63,068 

107 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July . . 

Considering the faU in prices the increase in quantity would be wn- 
siderably higher than the increase in value as is indicated by the 
once in the corresponding months. The result ^ been a 
the market and the consequent loss of the much hoped for Puja Season 
to the local industry. The worst apprehensions of my awociation M 
expressed in the concluding portions of the history (in page 2 of the ^na 
part of the Representation) are coming to paw, 

1 am further directed to point out that the name of the importer 
as mentioned in the Representation (page 7, answer 9, Ist part) was not 
meant for publication in tho Report. 

2 I have to refer next to tho estimate of wastap in the proosw of 
manufacture of cotton hosiery [as mentioned on page 4, answer 6, sub-h^ 
(1) cost of yarn! and have to point out with extreme regret the »^take. 
in the calculation that was discovered during the said oral evidence. In 
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compliaiice with the request so kindly made by the Board to the repre¬ 
sentatives of my association, to submit a revised estimate, I am giving 
below the items of wastage and shortage:— 

Per cent, 
of the original 
grey weight. 


Shortage in knitting.1 

Shortage in bleaching. 7i 

Wastage in cutting.2i 

Wastage in sewing (cutting the edges in the over 
edging M./cns.).4 


Total . 16 

Chemical composition of cotton fibre is: — 

Per cent. 


Cellulose .. 90'35 

Ash, fats, nitrogenous compounds, water lignite 
and woody matter.9*65 


The result aimed at in bleaching of cotton is the isolation of the pure 

cellulose and the destruction of the rest. The Indian cottons, it is under¬ 

stood, possess a much higher proportion of impurities so that the proportion 
of pure cellulose is smaller than the above figure. 

From 100 lbs. of grey weight of yarn, for example, 86 lbs. of finished 
weight of undershirts is available. So in order to arrive at the original 
grey weight of 100 lbs, from the finished weight of 86 lbs. we have to add 
to the finished weight about 18 per cent, of its weight (85:100: :16:X 

X=17^J). Similarly in case of sample in question by adding 18 per cent, 

of the finished weight of 3 lbs. 2 oz. to it we got 3 lbs. 11 oz. Calculating 
the price at As. 9 per lb., then available, the cost of yarn per dozen comes 
to Us. 2-1-21. Out of the total wastage and shortage of 16 per cent., 8i 
per cent, is invisible and from the balance 6} per cent, a small portion 
is utilised in the factory for cleaning purposes and the rest is sold at 
Rs. 4 per maund. So the incidence per dozen of the advantage gained 
from the use and the sale of the wastage is 61 per rent, of 3 lbs. 11 oz., 
i.e., 3} oz. Calculating at Rs. 4 per maund (82 lbs.) the cost of 3f oz. 
comes to 2^ pies. So the nett cost of yarn per doz. is Rs. 2-1. 

3. I am directed to refer to some items of cost, viz., yam and labour 
and to state how far they may be economised by adopting double shift 
work or otherwise. 

Tarns .—It has been found from experience that the use of lower grades 
of yarn than the qualities generally adopted by Bengal industry is not 
conducive to economy on the following among other grounds:— 

(а) While for good quality yarn cost of needles is about 6 pies per 

doz., inferior qualities of yarn may account for As. 3 to 4 of 
needles per doz. 

(б) With inferior yarns wastage often exceeds 26 per cent. 

(c) Output in knitting machines is curtailed considerably. 

(d) Articles made from inferior yarns, that produce faulty and poor 

fabric at a greater cost, fetch loss value than goods made from 
proper yarn. 

In comparing the cost price of yarn used by the Bengal Hosiery 
Factories with that of yarns used by factories in other parts of India, not 
only the difference in quality should be considered in the above light but 
also proper allowance should be given for the difference in counts. 

So the real economy in the cost of yarn would not be achieved by using 
inferior yams but by using higher quality yarns. It is expected that the 
price of the higher quality yarns which are being used by tiie Bengal 
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Hosiery Factories will come down with its growing use and the expected 
competition between the cotton mills who have seriously turned their 
attention to manufacturing hosiery yarns. The following are some of the 
cotton mills who are manufacturing hosiery yam on cones: — 

(1) Madura Cotton Mills, Ltd., (2) Sree Meenakshi Mills, Madura, 

(3) New City Mills, Bombay, (4) Kolaba Cotton Mills, Bombay, 

(5) Dawn Mills, Bombay, (6) Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, Bengal. 

Labour. —In deliberating on the probability of reducing the cost of 
labour under double shift while some members of the association did not 
see how it could be further reduced, others thought that under sufficient 
protection they being assured of a more regular market, would be able to 
reduce the labour cost by 1 anna or As. 1-6 per doz. 

They were however unanimous that the imposition of a prohibitive duty 
was of dire necessity and directed me to point out the following for the 
consideration of the Board: — 

(1) The capacity of the indigenous industry under sufficient protec¬ 

tion to supply the entire needs of the country. 

(2) Adequate protection would ensure employment of more Indian 

labour. 

(3) Increased production of hosiery means increased consumption of 

Indian yam. 

(4) Continued practice of using local trade marks on imported Japanese 

hosiery proves that the consumers demand local products for 
their intrinsic value. 

(6) It is to the interest of the importers and dealers and of the 
consumers that Japanese hosiery may be allowed to do mischief 
to the local industries by various ways as shown in the repre- 
septation. 

(6) In view of further fall in price in forward deliveries of Japanese 
hosiery by about As. 3 per doz. and the rise in price of local 
yarn by 9 pies per lb., i.e., about As. 2-9 per doz. the 
difference between the c.i.f. price and the cost price of local 
hosiery stands at the following figure: •— 

Rs. A. V. 

Difference originally shown.1 11 0 

Difference due to fall in forward prices . . 0 3 0 

Difference due to rise in price of local yams .029 
Addition due to mistake in the calculation of 
wastage . ..016 

Total . 2 2 3 

So the sum of Rs. 2-2-3 added to the c.i.f. price of the Japanese hosiery 
would bring the wholesale price of same to the level of the cost price of 
the local hosiery. It remains to be added to this sum the proper amount 
of profit and the adequate measure of protection ns the Board innv deem 
fit. 

(7> The measure of protection that may be granted to local industry 
should continue for at least 15 years, after which period the loc.il industry 
may not require any further protection. 

The Guiarat Hosiery Factory, Ahmedahad. 

(1) Letter dated 10th May, WS2. 

I, the undersigned O. C. Dalai, Proprietor, The Gujarat Hosiery Factory, 
Ahmedahad, have to place before you the following facts with reference 
to the enquiry. 

Ever since statistics for cotton goods were collected and published 
cotton hosiery, and knitted goods have been included along with woven 
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goods, when excise duty was levied on cotton goods woven in mills in 
India, the same was levied on cotton hosiery goods manufactured in India. 
Whenever there was a change in the import duties on cotton goods, the 
same rates were charged on cotton hosiery goods also. Last time when 
the import duty on cotton goods was enhanced, and a differentiation was 
made between cotton goods manufactured in Unitod, Kingdom and other 
foreign countries, the duty on cotton hosiery goods was levied at a flat 
rate for all the countries. The Cotton Textile Enquiry was taken up in 
1927, because the cotton mills in India found it difficult to compete with 
Janan. The mills in India have to compete not only with .Tapnn but other 
foreign coiintries also, such ns Britain, Italy, Belgium and other countries 
whereas the principal competitor with Indian Hosiery Factories is Japan. 
If you were to look into the imnort figures, you will find that Japan supplies 
more than 75 per cent, of the imports. Yon can very well understand. Sir, 
when Indian mills which are eouipned with the latest types of machines 
“ find it difficult to compete with .Tanan. how can small hosiery factories 
stand against factories in Japan which have a long standing ”. 

Further .Tapan manufactures all the reouirements of hosiery factories, 
such as needles and component parts of machines, straw boards, buttons, 
etc., all of which have to be imported here from foreign countries and 
all these in turn are subject to an import duty. 

My contention is when the imnort duty on imported cotton goods, manu¬ 
factured in countries other than Britain, was raised to 25 per cent, the same 
rate of duty should have been levied on imported cotton hosiery goods 
imported from countries other than Britain. Surcharge of 25 per cent, was 
levied in September. 1931. So the difference between the dutv charged 
on goods manufactured in Britain and goods mannfactured in other coun¬ 
tries is fit per eont. Janan has overcome this surcharge bv manipulating 
tbo exchange. Before Sontember. 19.31. the exchange was Bs. 135 per 100 
yep and now it has stahilised at B.s, 12n. i.e., a difference of 11 per cent. 
T have to reouest vou to recommend that whatever dutv applies to cotton 
woven goods should apply to cotton knitted hosiery goods. 

T drew the attention of the Bevenue Member to the Government of 
India to the above facts. He replied that it was receiving bis attention, 
but nothing has been done. 

Frirthcr I have to bring to your notice that the Income-tax authorities 
allow writing off onlv 5 per cent, depreciation on sewing and knitting 
machines. The British Government allow.s 10 per cent, and the Govern¬ 
ment of the TTuited States of America allows 20 per cent. T herewith enelose 
copies of letters regarding the s.ame. The original would he produced when 
required. T have to reouest you to recommend to the Government to allow 
writing off 10 per cent, depreciation on sewing, knitting and bleaching 
machinery in assessing business income. 

I hone my representation will receive your kind consideration. T shall 
appear before you when called. 

Enclosures. 

T. 1168/17. 

TNI.ANT) BEVENUE, 

Somerset House, London, W.C. 2. 

1st ,Tuly, 1!)S7. 

Sir. 

In renlv to your letter of the 11th Mav regarding the rates of deprecia¬ 
tion allowed, for income-tax purposes, on certain machinery used in the 
manufacture of knitted goods, T .am directed by the Board of Inland 
Bevenue to aenuaint vou that tho usual rates given are ns follows: — 
fal Engines, boilers and shafting—5 per cent. 

(V) Process Plant (knitting and sewing machines)—10 per cent. 
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These^ rates are however siihieet to the concnrrence of the Qeneral 
(^mmisaioners of Tncome-tax for the Distriet in which the hnsiness is 
situate, who are the authorities in whom the law has vested the power 
of determiniuK the amount of a person’s liability to assessment to income- 
tax and to whom any claim for allowance or deduction falls to he made. 


METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINE CORPORATION. 

SPBCIATi SnWINO MaOHIPTES for alp MANUFACTUItmc Rkqtjibembnts. 
Factory—Nyack, New York. 

Main Offices—.303, Fourth .\venne. New York City. 

SOth 'December. 19S6. 

Mr. O. C. Dalai, 

The Gujarat Hosiery Factory, 

1837, Khadia. 

Ahmedahad (India). 

Dear Sir, 

Much as we would like to he of assistance to you and answer 
your letter of the 3rd in a definite wav, we reeret to advise that condi¬ 
tions vary so much that it is really not safe to lay down any absolute 
uniform rule governine depreciation of special sewing machines used for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Personally we would fee in most cases a 10 per cent, depreciation 
would be desirable from a conservative management viewpoint. 

There may be isolated cases however where a 5 per cent, deprec’ation 
still is sufficient. 

On the other hand, if the machine is very special, if it is used on work 
of novelty .and rapidly ch.angtng chanictcr. the depreciation of 20 or 25 per 
cent, may he necessary. 

In other words, you have to take into consideration, not only the actual 
anticinated life of the machine but also try and figure on the length or 
duration of usefulness from the viewpoint of change and finish. 

Without knowing vour conditions any better, T repent 10 per cent, 
seems fair and eoiiitable. 


Telegrams:—Wilgib. London. 
Telephone No. 3424, London Wall. 

Wn,COC * GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., LTD. 

Chief Office for Europe—^20, Fore Street. London, E.C. 2. 

December, 19S6. 

Messrs. Gnjarat Hosiery Factory, 

1837. Khadia, 

Ahmedahad (India). 

Gentlemen, 

We are in receint of your e,steeined letter of December 3rd, and 
note that you would like to have our opinion as to what percentage 
dwreeiation should ho allowed per annum off High Speed Sewing. Seam¬ 
ing and other Machines of our m.ake used in making up hosiery underwear 
from the knitted fabric. 

We believe the usual amount allowed for this purpose bv the Ipeome-tax 
Antborities in this country is 10 per cent, and this we consider is a fair 
aUewance. bearing in mind that onr machines run at very high speed, 
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viz., High Speed Lockstitch at 4,000 stitches per minute, at 2,600 stitches 
per mmute. 

We trust this information will be of service to you. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY. 

MANOrACTUBEBS 01 SPECIAL SEWING MAOmNBS POR MaNOPACTURING PdIrpOSES. 

Chicago, ith .January, 1927. 

The Gujarat Hosiery Factory, 

1837, Khadia, 

Ahmedabad (India). 

Gentlemen, 

Attention Mr. C. C. Dalai. 

In connection with your letter of December 3rd, we find it hard to 
intelligently advise you with reference to the percentage of depreciation 
which you would be within your rights, according to the stand taken by 
your Government, to have written off your books annually. 

Here in the United States in the case of small machinery our Govern¬ 
ment has made a ruling which permits for writing off a depreciation of 
30 per cent, each year. 

Among factors which enter into a figure which might be set in all 
fairness to your Government, as in the case of sewing machines, certain 
makes of equipment would be found to have far less life than those of other 
makes In the case of Union Special Machines, the actual life of a machine, 
if well cared for and operated at its recommended average speed per day, 
should be very close on to twenty years but believe if your Government 
was to take the same viewpoint as that taken by the United States’ Govern¬ 
ment, you would be permitted to write oft a depreciation on these machines 
of at least 20 per cent, per annum, or at the very extreme, your Govern¬ 
ment should permit of a writing off within the period of anything from 
seven to ten years. 

Hoping our statement above will be of assistance to you in helping your 
Government set a rate of depreciation for assessment purposes which will 
be mutually advantageous. 


12) Letter dated the 12tf> -Tuly, 19-12, from the Gujarat Ho.nery Factory, 

Ahmedabad. 

I herewith enclose six copies of the reply I have given to the question¬ 
naire relating to the hosiery industry. 


1 - 2 . 


Reply to the quESTiONNAmp. belating to hosiery ini)us'A?.y. 

I herehelow give the number of ho.siery factories in the different 


presidencies and provinces. All these are working under the Factory Act 
and as such are W'orked by power. 




No. 

No. of hands 



employed. 

Bombay Presidency 


7 

847 

Bengal ,, 

. 


Not known. 

United Provinces 


4 mil’s have 

No. separate 



hcsierv 

figure 



department. available. 

Punjab 


6 

297 

Madras 

. 

Not known. 


Central Provinces . 

• 

. 6 

Not known. 
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No statiutiui are available as regards hosiery factories worked by hand. 
It is a home industry in Ludhiana (Punjab) and Salem District (Siadras 
Presidency). Hosiery factories worked by' hand in Ludhiana specialize in 
making socks and stockings. 

3. Six winders to wind yarn from cops and hanks. Ninety knitting 
machines. -All for undershirts. Boiling kiers, washing machines aud hydro 
extractors. Forty sewing machines. Two calendars. Two steam presses. 

I buy my yarn from the local mills. Grey yam when it is to be worked 
direct on the machines, is bought on cops and when dyed is to be worked, 
yarn is bought in hanks. 

The grey or dyed yam is wound on the winders and then knitted on the 
knitting machines. The grey fabric which is to be bleached or dyed is sent 
to the bleachery and dye-house. Designed fabric whei’ein dyed yarn is 
used is sent for being calendered. The grey fabric which is sent to the 
bleach house is boiled in the kier, washed in the washing machines and 
bleached and dyed. After being dried the fabric is sent to be calendered. 
These fabrics are calendered according to the sizes required. Then these 
rolls of fabrics are cut by hand into bodies .sleeves, neck pieces and are 
sent to the sewing department. All the sewing machines are driven by 
power. The undervests go through different processes of sewing and are 
sent over to be pressed in the steam pres.s, some vests are ironed by hand. 
Then these vests are folded and packed according to the requirements o 
the market. I manufacture only undervests. 

4. Output of cotton midervests in 1931—^26,403 dozems. 


(1) 3 lbs. 2 ozs. yarns at As. 6-6 

(2) Other materials 

(3) Labour .... 

(•1) Power fuel 

(.)) llopaii's inainteuance 

(6) Supervision ami office ostablis 

ing expenses 

(7) Packing . . • • 

l8) Depreciation and interest 
(9) Insurance and land rent . 

(10) Miscellaneous . ... 

(11) Bleaching at As. 1-3 per lb. 


Inncnt and sell- 


Total 


Us. A. P. 
1 4 3 
0 2 1 
0 9 0 
0 10 
0 19 


0 4 0 
0 3 0 
0 .5 0 
0 0 9 
0 1 0 
0 4 0 


3 3 10 


6. About 350 to 400 dozen undervests a day. 

7 India imports for foreign countries and specially Japan, cheap class 
of undervests and socks and stockings. As I am not conversant with socks 
and stockings, I give below estimate of a plant for manufacturing under¬ 
vests only. 

I am given to uiider.staiid that in Japan almost all the factories manu¬ 
facturing undervests buy their yarn on cones and as such they are *iot 
equipped with winders. In Japan knitting is done in factories with forty 
or fifty knitting machines. This fabric is sent over to big bleacheries. 
The fabrics are then sent over to sewing factories. There they cut the 
fabric, sew them, finish and pack. Thn.s in Japan the niaJiufacturmg is 
divided between four different manufacturers, whereas in India all the 
processes have to be done in one place. The mmimnra quantity that a 
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factory ^ouW manufacture to be economical is between 160 to 200 doaen 
undervests a day. 

Rs. 

Two-winders 120 spindles at Its. 35 per spindle . 4,200 
Twenty knitting machines at Rs. 2,500 each . . 02,600 
Auxiliary knitting machines for sleeve ribs and 


necks . ..6,000 

Bleaching machinery kiers hydro extractor . . 5,000 

One calender ........ 2,600 

Twenty sewing machines . . . . ‘ . . 12,500 

Power plant oil engine and small boiler . . . 5,000 


Total 


97,700 


Building suitable bus to be provided and working capital. 

8 . The income-tax authorities allow live per cent, per annum. This 
allowance is quite insufficient. 1 have stated in my first written statement 
as to what other countries allow. It is quite necessary to allow higher 
percentage to keep the factories financially sound. 

9. Goods weighing at 2 lbs. 8 ozs. to the dozen lue sold at c.i.f. Rs, 2-4 to 
Rs. 2-6. 

(ii) The same goods cost the wholesale merchant at Us. 2-13-C to Rs. 3. 
He sells the same at a profit of 4 to 6 As. 

10. Indian yarn bought by me last year 1,63,569 lbs. 

(ii) Last year I imported about 3,500 lbs. of foreign yarn. 

11. .t buy mostly Indian yarn. The foreign yarn that 1 buy is deep 
coloured brownish Egyptian yarn. No Indian mill imports such cotton. 
The quantity is .so small that it would not pay the Indian mills to manu- 
ia(4ure same. 

12. In the inanul'acture of hosiery the greatest breakage is of needles. 
There is no concern in India which manufactures needles. It is a highly 
specialized industry. Even England whicii has built ni) this industry dur¬ 
ing the war has been again ousted by Germany. As regards other spare 
paring of machiner 3 ' the parts being very <lelica.to and aexjurate I have had to 
import these. 


(3) Letter from the Gujarat Hosiery Factory. 

During my evidence given here, you asked me to suggest on what lines 
protection should be given. 

I horebelow give my suggestions. 

Hosiery fabric should bo classified .separately and duty should be levied 
at the rate of 5i As. per lb. or ad valorem duty, )bhe percentage to be the 
same as in grey pieeegoods, whichever is higher. 

Underwear and other sorts .—A specifii; duty of its. 1-8 per dozen oj- 
ad valorem duty, the percentage to be the same as charged on pieeegoods, 
whichever is higher. 

You suggested that a duty per lb. should be charged on underwear. 
It would bo unfair because the manufacturing cost of I lb. 8 ozs, per 
dozen underw'ear is the same as thfit of inanufactiiring a 4 lb. underwear. 

Except bleaching charges, all other labour charges are the .same w'betlier 
you manufacture a light or a heavy underwear. 


(4) Letter dated nil, from the Gujarat Hosiery Factory, .Ahmedabad. 

I have to bring to your notice the following fact which was over¬ 
looked by the during my oral evidence. 
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The gross weight of the underwear standard quality for which cost of 
production was given is lbs. 3-2. The weight of the Japanese sample sub¬ 
mitted to you is lbs. 3-4 nett. T forgot to bring to your notice that the 
gross weight would be lbs. 4. So the cost of 14 ozs. of yarn has to be added 
to my cost to bring it in level with the Japanese sample. The cost of 14 
ozs. of yarn would be As. 6-3. So the price of Indian manufactured under¬ 
wear would be R.S. 3-10 and As. 2 for profit, t.e., Rs. 3-12, whereas the 
price of Japanese underwear is Rs. 2 per dozen c.i.f. Bombay. So I 
claim lliat a protection of Bs. 1-12 per dozen bo given. 


Th« Lakshmi Hosiery Works Ltd., Lahore. 

Note without date. 

Herewith copies please to reach in time. 

Replies to the Qi'estioknaire op the Tarifp Bo.vrd. 

1. T regret T do not know the total number of factories engaged in the 
manufacture of lio.siery goods in India, and as the questionnaire was received 
by me so late there was not time enough to make necessary enquiry. 

In the Punjab there were 147 Hosiery Factories in 1!)31. and the 
number has increased to about 160 in 1932. The total number of machines 
employed in 1931 was 1,845 and it must have risen to about 2.100 this year. 
Further socks making and gents’ outerwear making machines are still 
coming in. 

The number of workmen einnloyed la.st rear was about 745 and this 
year the mnnher has considerably increased. 

The industry is showing very good progress and it is safe to saj’ that 
at the ])iesent rate the Punjab will i>racficnlly niou())wlise onterwear and 
fancy socks production industrv. 

It is also safe to assert that in these two lines the output of the Punjab 
confirms the best standards of the imported ones much more jiearl.y than 
of nuy other province. 

2. In the Punjab the industrv in the m.njor part is cottage. About 20 fac¬ 
tories last year and about 30 this ye.ar are working with power. But the 
r>ower-run industry wliicb was started niaiul.v in 19.30 and 1931 is bv far 
tlio most important both !u respect of the qn.antity it turns out and the 
quality and its value. 

The average strength of a factory in regard to its labour employed 
comes to about 2-5 hands, evclnding the Egerton Mills, Hhariwal. about 
whom facts are not known. Thci-o ai-e about 0 factories that employ more 
than 50 hands. 

There arc between 90 to 100 factories in Ludhiana, 25 in Lahore, 10 in 
Jullundhcr and 15 in Amritsar. 

3. The yarn is purchased in hank forms. 

(1) It is then sized and wound on bobbins. 

(2) The rib tops arc, made on the special power-driven machine for the 
purpose. 

(3) The rib so made are transferred on sock knitting machine. The sock 
is knitted on this machine. 

(4) The toes arc then linked on the separate toe linker. 

(5) The linked socks arc washed, cleaned, shrunk and dyed on 
powei’-driven raacliiuery. 

(6) On dr.viiig these are pressed, ironed, labeled and packed when these 
are read.v for the market. 

COTTON TEXTILES 
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Plant and equipment. 

1. Power-winder. 

2. Power-driven rib knitter. 

3. Four sox and stoeklnR knitting up-to-date, two jacquard and two 
plain machines. 

4. One power-linking machine. 

6. One power-washing and dyeing machine. 

0. Five hand-knitting machines. 

7. One hand-knitting flat machine. 

One further power-knitting jacquard machine i.s due to reach shortly. 

4. I manufacture sock.s and stockings only. In socks T mainifacture 
plain gents, ladies and <hildrcn’s socks, fancy and jncqiiard socks, plain 
gent’s stockings and ladies’ stockings. 

T generally manufacture fine gauge material good for high class 
consumption. 

My annual production last year has been about 4,BOO doz. This year T 
expect to produce about 8,000 doz. pairs. 

Out of these about 75 per cent, are plain and 25 per cent, fancy. 

5. Co.it of production) of plain soclt-i, gent .‘./re.—One dozen socks weigh 
about 14 ozs.— 

Rs. A. p. 


Yarn (including wastage) 


1 2 

0 

Cost of average needle breakage , 


0 1 

0 

Labour— 




Direct. 


0 5 

0 

Linking. 


0 1 

9 

Dyeing. 


0 .3 

0 

Ironing. 


0 1 

9 

Power and electric lighting . 


0 .3 

0 

Repairs and depreciation 


0 3 

0 

Supervision and olfllce establishment . 


0 1.3 

0 

Packing and miscellaneous and selling 


0 5 

G 



3 7 

0 

of production of furug aorlu. —A dozen 

socks weigh 

I lb.- 

_ 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Yarn (including wastage) . 


1 5 

0 

Needles . 


0 1 

0 

Labour ...... 


0 14 

G 

Power . 


0 3 

0 

Repairs and depreci.ation . . 


0 4 

0 

Supervision and dificc establishment 


0 15 

0 

Packing and selling . . . . 


0 9 

6 

Miscellaneous. 


0 1 

0 



4 5 

0 


G. The maximum capacity of my factory now is about 600 doz. pairs 
per month, hut with the new incoming machinery it will be 700 doz, pairs 
per month. 












The cost based in answer to question No. 5 is on an average production 
of 450 doz. pairs per mouth. But with the increase in business immediately 
contemplated the supervision and other overhead charge will come down by 
about As. 4 per dozen. 

7. As 1 am contriving at present I wish to start with the following: — 

Rs. 


5 machines for plain gent’s sox . . . . 

2 machines fur plain ladies and boys’ size 

1 machine for plain children. 

4 gent’s fancy including children . . . . 

2 ladies’ stocking knitting machine . . . . 

2 plain coarse gauge. 

2 fancy coarse gaugo. 

1 military gauge and one golf hose machinu . 
Miscellaneous machines for gent’s stockings . 

Accessorimi — 

4 winders of 24 bobbins each . . . . . 

5 linking power machines. 

(i ribbing machines . 

2 dyeing machines, siuull steam boiler and other 
dye house accessories ...... 

1 steam press and other ironing accessories . 

Bobbins and motor, etc.. 

Miscellaneous shaftings, pulleys, fixing and 
iixturus . 


Erection charges and building 
Working capital 


6,000 

2.400 
1,200 

7.200 

3.500 
2,000 
3,600 
3,000 
3,000 

4,000 

2.500 
5,000 

4.200 
3,000 
1,100 

5.400 


67,000 


10,000 

83,000 


1,60,000 


8. I have not been able to a.scertain the reply in the short time avail- 
able to me. 

9. Current prices c.i.f. of imported goods comparable to the two the 
reply to which t have given arc difficult to ascertain conducting my business 
in the interior as 1 do. Further it is difficult to follow day to day changes. 
Another complication arises from the fact thut tho competition being mainly 
with the Japaiicso imports, it is difficult to ascertain prices as the trade 
is in few hands in Calcutta mostly who enter into huge contracts through 
their houses in Kobe and then distribute their stall throughout India. 
Messrs. Jeewanbux Ferozuddin is one such house in Calcutta. 

Before the yen began depreciating the import price of the plain Brinco 
quality, against whom I have calculated my cost at Its. 3-7 was a.scertaiiied 
by me at Bombay to be Bs. 2-12. 'I'ho wholc.salc price of this quality in 
ray markets was at that time Its. 3 less 3-2 per cent. This wholesale 
price has now declined to Its. 2-12 Icfe the discount mentioned, thus indi¬ 
cating the fall in prices of import. 

If 1 succeed in enlarging my concern to about the equipment detailed 
in answer to question No. 7 my cost of production will still be about Rs. 2-14 
per dozen which indicates that Japan will be able to dump cheap by about 
As. 8 a dozen still. 

10. I buy now about 12 cases, each of 300 lbs. of 2/64 grey mercerised 
Japanese yarn; 4 cases of 300 lbs. of .Japanese bleached 2/42. 
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irrom Shoiapur mills buy 2/80 about 2 cases every yeah From Madura 
mills I buy single counts like 20s and 32s. I prefer ludiau yarn to 
Japanese botli for sentimental and economic reasons. I can sell better 
is I can guarantee to my customers that the yarn is of Indian origin. 
Besides I have found Indian spun yarn better for knitting purposes in 
as much as it is more regular spun and is even. 1 have to buy Japancso 
simply because of its extreme cheapuess. 

Further I have to buy Jap.anese yarn because it is regularly available 
in the market. Superior count Indian mill made yarn has to bo purchased 
from the mill direct who cannot cater for our small requirements and are 
generally not responding to our enquiries even. 

11. The Indian mills are spinning practically all the counts required by 
us. The yarns they spin are( far better for knitting than the imported 
Japanese ones. The only difficulty is that it is not regularly available which 
again is duo to its being dearer than Japanese. 

Wo nso the following counts: — 

2/04, 2/80, 2/42 Mercerised. 

2/42, 32s, 21s, 60s Grey. 

12. Small hand-kiiittiug machines uro being widely built here and are 
mostly being used. Some power-run macliinery is also being built but 
its quality i.s not comparable with the imported .stuff. Generally wc have 
to depend for machinery on abroad, and the present linking of the rupee to 
sterling has hit the import of muchincry very much. 

The above remarks apply to spare parts also though at times it pays 
to get these made here. 

Conclusions .—Our claim to protection lies in the following; — 

(1) Indian mill spun yarn is bettor in quality than the Japanese. 

and it deserves protection. If thi.s i>roposition is accepted 
then our raw material will be available to us dearer than 
now and if we do not receive corresponding protection we will 
be in hot waters. The industry being new and in embryonic 
state will be killed. 

(2) That wc have successfully been able to put qualities as good, line, 

durable and attractive ns the imported ones and that we are 
selling our products in all big citiea like Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi, Delhi, Simla and Lahore, etc., whore these goods uro 
in persistent demand. 

(3) That as there is a very keen demand for Swadeshi goods ourselves, 

■middlemen and consumers are already making willing sacri- 
Hces to push Indian made inoducts. 

(4) The consumers are willingly subjecting tliemselves to an extra 

tux on their resources by patronising Swadeshi. The producers 
and middlemen aic content with small profit. 

(5) That in case the protection is granted the price of tlie indigenous 

proilucts will not rise as the pi'otectiou demanded by me is 
to the limit as would put iis in par with the foreign dumped 
goods price level which should be made to confirm with our 
minimum cost of production. It will in that ca.se enable us to 
have u better }narket wliicli will induce us to increase our 
business and also incidentally reduce our cost of production 
also. 

We will get coiisiiniors to buy our products who hitherto 
wish to patronise Swadeshi but without any economic sacrifice. 

(G) At present «'e are working on uneconomic basis. The industry 
was new and small starts had to be made. To decrease our 
costs we must start mass production. This needs large invest¬ 
ment. The large investments only are possible when the 
investors are sure about the soundness of the industry and of 
good prospects of profits. They cannot be expected to support 
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We do not know what consideration the Government gave to the said 
.representations, h\it address this communication in the capacity of a firm 
engaged in the hosiery import trade for the last 20 years, on an extensive 
scale, and also as hosiery manufacturers having established a large factory 
here which has .iust started working, after a preparation of nearly 3 years. 

Tn our opinion, several details having an important bearing on the ques¬ 
tion, were not brought forth in the representations above referred to. and 
we propose, in this letter, to set them down for the consideration of the 
Government. 

One of the first steps that we took .as a preliminary to the establishment 
of a factory, was to engage an Indi.an Engineer, having about 17 years’ 
experience in hosiery manufacture in India and to send him. to .Japan to 
stndv in detail, the method of hosiery mnnufaeturo in that .country, and 
during his 6 months’ stay there he examined the matter ^from .several 
different angles. From the following points it will he ,^enn where the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage and how it is possible for the 
Jajjanese makers to undersell their products in this country. 

The hosier^’ industry of Japan, the succe.cs and expansion of which is 
now phenomenal, was started onlv on » modest, scale. Tn the beginning 
very costly machinery was imported from abroad, and as the industry made 
steady headway, under Government protection, several factories were startcfl 
to make hosiery machinery in .Tapan the hasie principles followed in the 
construction of machinery were same, hut as the result of several important 
modifications and changes, Japan was finally ahle to evolve knitting machines 
which were extremely simple a"d considerahl.v cheap compared with those 
originally imported from abroad. 

The .same factories later roncentrat<»d on the manufacture of different 
narts for such machines, as also spring and latch knitting needles, an*! 
thus manufacturers managed to replace anv broken or damaged part of 
their machines immediately and at very little cost. 

The large hosiery factories in Japan are now inostlv in Osaka in' which 
place also there are a number of spinning mills, producing special hosiery 
twist yarn. This yarn is somewhat different to thnt-spun for cloth weavin" 
in that it has less “ twists ” per inch and'is wound on cones. The result 
's that the hosiery mannfacturer. ivhenever he is in need of anv count of 
hosiery yarn, can immediately bring to his mill, at a very little co.st, the 
required quantitv wound ready on cones. 

Owing to continuous practice tI>o workmen of Japan can turn out nearly 
donhle the work of an Indian workmen. 

There are now several small factories engaged in t.ui’pipcr piif onlv one 
of the several lines of goods renuired in hosier.v manufacture. For instance 
some mills onlv prodetee netted cloth used in armpit.s of underr^ests or fov 
netted underwear, other mills only make cloth u.sed in the “ French ” 
or jersev ncfk of undew‘'Osts while others do only bleaching and finishing 
of grev knitted cloth or dvo yarns to order. There are others which produce 
knitted cloth labels, while some are engaeed in making buttons. Sim’Inrlv 
several firms are engaged in making cjirdhoard boxes required for packing, 
and there are several printing presses doing printing and' art work in 
connection with the tlcketting or labelling the finished goods. 

The advantages of such a sy.stem are obvious in that it makes it possible 
for persons of even moderate? means to start hosiers’ manufacture on their 
own. With a small capital for knitting and sewing machines, and for 
bu.ving a small quantitv of yarn to start with, anv person or firm of 
moderate means, can start nrodueing, what, is known in the trade a= 
“ Web Cloth ” fcircular knitted garment). He can get his cloth bleached 
and finished from firms doing that particular work, then huv the renip'red 
net cloth, buttons, labels, etc., and without much trouble put his finished 
article on the market. 

It may he stated that several small industries dependent on the main 
industry are situated in the-same place, and there is therefore no charge 
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incurred in bringing the various articles or of importing them. The small 
subsidiary industries are also protected by the Government by a very high 
tariff, for intsanee buttons and cloth labels which are made in Japan if 
imported from abroad have to pay about 100 per cent. duty. 

Tt will therefore be seen that India is at a considerable disadvantage, 
when it has to compete against sncli a highly efficient and organised industry, 
as the hosiery trade of Javian. From the particulars given above the dis¬ 
advantages of the Indian hosiery maker can he easily adduced thus; — 

The hosiery industry now consists of a number of very small concerns 
scattered at considerable distance in a vast country like India. There are 
also very few mills spinning hosiery yarns ns there is no substantial demand. 
The hosiery maker has in many ca.ses to get his yarns from distant places 
and has also to pay for the speci.al make up on cones. This make up iiack- 
ing freight, etc., co.st him about 12 per cent, by the time the yarns reach 
his works. We import yarns from Madura and actually nay this charge. 
If the varn is bought in hanks the small advantage obtained in price is lost, 
when the oiitlav on winding machines, workmen to work them, and waste in 
process of winding from hanks to cones i.s considered. 

In addition to the usual circnl.ar knitting m.achines tho Indian maker 
has also to install machinery for making various subsidiary articles men¬ 
tioned above. To provide again.st a possible breakdown of .anv of the 
machines be must at least have one more machine of each style in reserve 
all of which <;nlls for a very big capital. There is further no hone of his 
being able to replace broken parts unless be has a large and varied stock 
of such s))ares, whicli in turn calls for additional capital. 

The Indian workmen can at most do about 60 per cent, of the work 
done b,y Japanese workmen, and while the former are about 2.6 per cent, 
cheaper the net disadvantage to the maker is 1,5 per cent, roughly. 

The waste from Japanese factories is used in making some kinds of 
bandages or snspondors, or very small euttings are by process eonverted 
into lint, etc., and used in hospitals giving a return of H per cent, to 
the maker, while there is no such gain to the Indian maker his waste being 
nearlv nil thrown away. 

The hosiery iiidustcy of India if it receives a stimulus through a protec¬ 
tive duty will in course of a few years bo a prosperous indnstrv giving 
employment to a very large number of men of working clnss and also of 
middle class. Small subsidiary industries will also spring up as has liapnened 
in c.ase of Japan and ultimately India will be able to manufacture sufficient 
goods for her requirements. 

We now come to the question that the levying of a nrotective duty will 
not re.sult in a loss to the Government revenues, for the following reasons;.— 

TCven if the nrotective duty is levied, it will he some years before India 
can produce suffii ient hosiery for her needs. During such period hosiery 
will continue to be imported, and duty thereon received. 

Owing to the stimulus which the hosiery industry will receive throneh 
the protective duty a niimher of factorie.s will be established in India, 
raachinerv for which will be imported, and which now pays duty. The 
regul.ar and continuous import of spare parts and needles, etc., for .such will 
he a source of regular revenue to tho Government. 

Articles such as sewing thread, buttons, labels, dyes, colours, chemicals, 
etc., will be imported in larger quantities as also straw boards for boxes, 
papers of various kinds including colored flint papers will be wanted in 
larger quantities yielding revenue. 

Stimulus will also be given to tlie Indian spinning Industry which will 
receive large orders for hosiery yarns. 

Tt might be stated that the pre.sent jn-osperitv of the Jajianese industry 
is due to the Governnient protection it has received. 

While on the snhjcct we also wish to bring to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment that the duty on hosiery goods has all along been higher than that 
on piccegoods, When the duty on piccegoods was 8} per cent., 5 per cent, 
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Us wlicii wo live ou spirit of Swadeshi alone. 'I'iiis creates 
a vhdous circle arid duo pioteetion will help tile industry out 
of it. The pi'otcction will create bettor eoinpetitivc ability, 
better markets, and inore coiibdeiicc anioni; investors. 


Messrs. Ahmed Ebrahim Brothers, Rangoon. 

(1) Letter duled the i)th May, 

Wc understand that the Tarilf Board are now making eiKiuirios to 
ascertain the eti'ect of protective duties on cotton piocegoods and yarns, and 
also whether the claim of these industrio.s for protection is established. 
While the Jfoard are collecting information in this respect, it would not 
be out of place if their attention is also invited to the claim ol the Indian 
hosiery industry for protection. 

In our capacity of importers and inanufacturcis of hosiery goods, we 
addressed two letters on the 8th Febrnaiy last to the ISecretary to the 
(jovernment of India in Bepartinent of Columorce and Industries. Wo 
ilo not know if the Board arc aware of tho.se letters and hence beg to 
append herew'ith copies of the said letters. Since our point of view has 
already been stated at great length in those letters we wish to invite atten¬ 
tion of the Board to one or two points that have since come to our notice 
as a result of further thinking on the mutter. They aie as follows; — 

Even though the Indian spinning industry is at pre.sent protected by 
a duty on foreign yarus, the incidence of which according to tho current 
prices of yams is something like fS per cent, to 22 per cent., the prices of 
Indian and foreign yarns are about the same, while in case of finer counts 
that is dOs and above in many cases the loreigu yarns are clieuper even after 
paying the duty. 

It is therefore obvious tha^ if duty ou foreign yarns is removed it cun 
be sold ill India at from 20 per cent, to 25 per coat, eheaiier and the 
ludiau spinning mills would bo in a hopeless condition. 

Thus wlien Japauose yam is about 20 per tent, to 25 per cent, cheaper 
it is easy to see that this advantage is in favour of tlie Japan hosiery 
manufacturers. They convert this yam into hosiery goods, which can be 
imported in India with 25 iior cent, duty which duty w'ould be payable on 
the yarn itself. It would thus only be fail- if the duty on hosiery goods 
is raised by the extent to which Japanese yai'iis are cheaper or in other 
words by something like 18 per cent, to 22 iier cent. 

In addition to the points mentioned in our letter of the 8th last above 
referred to, wc also wish to say that in Japan there arc large bleaching 
and dyeing works, where the hosiery maker can have his materials dyeil 
at a very little cost, whereas there is no facility of having this done in 
India, and the charge for the same kind of dyeing would be considerably 
higher. 

Most of chemicals for bleaching and dyeing purposes arc now produced 
in Japan, which is an advantage to Japanese makers, whereas in India 
tliey have to be imported, whicli increases the cost of the Indian maker. 

Owing to all these reasons the Indian hosiery industry can only receive 
a stimulus if it is helped by a protective duty. 


Euclosures. 

Copy of letter dated the Hlli February, lyjj, from Messm. Ahmed Ebrahim 
Brothers, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, New Delhi. 

In continuation of our letter of even date to explain details of charges 
and costs we beg to send you 4 samples as below : — 

Sample No. 1, undervest, 4 open front, size 32" (made in Japan). 
Sample No. 1-A, undervest, 4 open front, size 32" (made in Burma). 



Sample No. 2, undervest, jersey neck, size 1!2" (made in Japan). 
Sample No. 2-A, uudervest, jei-sey neck, size J2" (made in Biaiiia). 
1’lie following statements show tlio pai'ticulars of the respective iirioos of 
each : — 


lls. A. 1>. 

Sample No. 1 .—For a.ssorted sizes 30-32-34 
present price of Japan is yen 2'24 per 
dozen c.i.f. llangoon. Yen 2-24 at exchange 
Rs. 140 is lls. 3-2 phis 25 per cent, dutj' . 3 14 0 


Sample No. 1-A .—For assorted sizes 30-32-34 
our co.st is; — 


Gi'ey yarn .34 lb,s. at As. 12 per lb. . . . 2 10 0 

Charges for knitting, hleaching, cutting, 
aewmg, waste, front plate, tape, buttons, 
cloth labels aiul cardboard ' boxes for pack¬ 
ing por dozen.2 10 

4 11 0 


Sample No. 2 .—For assorted sizes 30-32-34 
present price of Japan i.s yen 2‘00 per 
dozen c.i.f. Rangoon. Yon 24)0 at o.xchaiige 
Rs. 14,0 is Rs. 2-13 phis duty 23 per cent. . 3 8 G 

SamiAtt No. 2-A .—For assorted sizes 30-32-34 
our cost is; — 

Grey yarn 34 lbs., which in tliis ca.se is import¬ 
ed from .Japan and which after paying 
dut.y at As. 1-0 per lb. plus 2-5 per cent, 

costs us As. 12 per lb.2 10 0 

Charges its detailed above, but e.xcluding in 
this case charges for x’late buttons also less 
charge for simple cutting . . . . 17 0 


4 10 


From the above it will bo seen that our prices are about 15 per cent, 
higher notwithstanding the fact that we have organised our factory on 
very much the same lines a,s the Jaiiaiiose factories. 

A further important point that has to be considered is that owing to 
the elfficiency of Japanese workmen and al.so due to climatic conditions the 
breakage of needles and needle idates used in knitting is about As. 12 
worth on a iirodiiction of goods worth about Rs. 100 whereas owing to the 
inexperience of our workmen and the climate of this jilace the damage is 
about Rs. 5 on goods worth lls. 100. 

We therefore trust that in the interest of Indian workmen as well as 
the Indian industry. Government will be pleased to consider this question 
favourably and levy a xirotective duty of at least 40 per cent, on hosiery 
goods, particularly as there is no likelihood of Government revenue suffering 
any loss thereby. 


Copy of letter dated the 8th February, 1932, from Messrs. Ahmed Ebrahim 
Broihers, liangoon, to the Secretary to the (xovernment of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi. 

We beg to state that representations for the protection of Indian hosiery 
industry were made to Government by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, under their letter No. C. S of the 18th December, 1930, and the 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon, under No. G. L. 137/30/31 
of the 24th January, 1931. A strong case was made in the said representa¬ 
tions for the levying of a protective duty to stimulate the hosiery industry' 
of India, 
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W© do not know what consideration the Government gave to the said 
representations, hnt address this communication in the capacity of a firm 
engaged in the hosiery import trade for the last 20 years, on an extensive 
scale, and also as hosiery manufacturers having established a large factory 
here which has just started working, after a preparation of nearly 3 years. 

Tn our opinion, several details having an important bearing on the ques¬ 
tion, were not brought forth in the representations above referred to. and 
we propose, in this letter, to sot them down for the consideration of the 
Government. 

One of the first steps that we took as a preliminary to the establishment 
of a factory, was to engage an Indian Plngineer. having about 17 years’ 
experience in hosiery mnnnfactnre in India and to send him to .Japan to 
stndv in detail, the method of hosiery niannf.acture in that cnuntr.v. and 
during his 6 months’ stay there he examined the matter Jtom .several 
different angles. From the following points 't will he^^epn where the 
Indian manufacturer la at a. disadvantage and how it is passible for the 
Japanese makers to undersell their products in this country. . 

The hosiery industry of J.apan. the auecesa and expansion of which is 
now phenomenal, was started onlv on ai modest scale. Tn the beginning 
very costly machinerv was imported from abroad, and ns the industry made 
steady headway, under Government protection, several factories were started 
to make hosiery machinery in .Tapan the basic principles followed in the 
construction of machinery were same, hnt ns the result of several important 
modifications and changes. Japan was finally able to evolve knitting maebines 
which were extremely simple and considerably cheap compared with those 
originally imported from abroad. 

The .same factories later concentrated on the manufacture of different 
parts for such machines, as also soring and latch knitting needles, and 
thus manufacturers managed to replace any broken or damaged part of 
their machines immediately and at very little cost. 

The large hosiery factories in Janan are now mastlv in Osaka in wbich 
place also thcre^ are a number of sn'nning mills nrodticing special hosiery 
twist yarn. This yarn is somewhat different-to thut-spun for cloth weaving 
in that it has less "twists” tier inch and'is wound on cones. The result 
is th.at the hosiery mannfacturer, whenever be is in need of nnv count of 
hnsierv yarn, can immediatelv bring to his mill, at a very little coat, the 
required quantity wound read.v on cones. 

Owing to continuous practice the workmen of Japan can turn out nearly 
double the work of an Tndlnii workmen. 

There are now several small factories engaged in turning out onlv one 
of the several linos of goods reouii'ed in hosiery manufacture. For instance 
some mills only urodnep not.tocl cloth used in armpits of underyests or for 
netted underwear, other mills only make cloth used in the " Frendi ” 
nr jersev neck of uiidcrrcsts while others do only bleaching and finishing 
of grev knitted cloth or dve yarns to order. There are others which nrnduen 
knitted cloth labels, while some arc e.ngo"ed in making buttons Rini'Invlv 
several firms are, engaged in making cardboard boxes required for packing, 
and there are several printing nrosses doing nrinting and' art work in 
connection with the ticketting or labelling the finished goods. 

The advantages of such a system are obvious in that it makes it possible 
for person.? of even moderate me.ans to start hosiery manufacture on their 
own. With a small capital for knitting and sewing machines, and for 
hu.ving a small quantity of yarn to start with, anv person or firm of 
moderate means, can start producing, what is known in the trade as 
“ Web Cloth ” fcirculav knitted garment). He can get his cloth bleached 
and finished from firms doing that particular work, then buv the rpcired 
net cloth, buttons, labels, etc., and without much trouble put his finished 
aiticle on the market. 

It may be stated that several small industries dependent on the main 
industry are situated in the same place, and there is therefore no ehargo 
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incurred in bringing the various articles or of importing them. The small 
subsidiary industries arc also protected by the Government by a very high 
tariff, for intsance buttons and cloth labels whicli ore made in Japan if 
imported from abroad have to pay about 100 per cent. duty. 

It will therefore be seen that India is at a considerable disadvantage, 
when it has to compete against such a highly efficient and organised industry, 
as the hosiery trade of .Japan. From the particulars given above the dis- 
advantage.s of the Indian ho.s-iery maker can be easily adduced thus: — 

The hosiery industry now consi.sts of u number of very small concerns 
scattered at considerable distance in a va.st country like India. There are 
also very few mills spinning hosiery yarns as there is no substantial demand. 
The hosiery maker lias in many c.ases to get his yarns from distant places 
and has also to pay for the special make up on cones. This make up ]inck- 
ing freight, etc., cost him about 12 per cent, bv the time the yarns roach 
his works. We import yarns from Madura and actually pay this charge. 
If the yarn is bought in hanks the small advantage obtained in price is lost, 
when the outlay on winding machines, workmen to work them, and waste in 
proce.ss of winding from hanks to cones is considered. 

In addition to the u.sn.al circular knitting machines the Indian maker 
has .also to install machinery for making various subsidiary articles men¬ 
tioned above. To provide against a possible breakdown of any of the 
machines bn must at least have one. more machine of each style in reserve 
all of which calls for a very big c.apital. There is further no hope of bis 
beipg able to replace broken parts unless be has a large and varied stock 
of such spares, which in turn calls for additional capital. 

The Indian workmen can at most do about 60 per cent, of the work 
(lone by .Tapaneso workmen, and nbile the former are about 2.1 per cent, 
cheaper the net disadvantage to the in.aker is IS per cent, roughly. 

The waste from Japanese factories is used in making some kinds of 
bandages or suspenders, or very small cuttings are bv process converted 
into lint, etc., and used in hospitals giving a return of S per cent, to 
the maker, while there is no such gain to the Indian maker his waste being 
iKiurlv all thrown away. 

The hosiery industry of India if it receives n .stimulus through a protec¬ 
tive duty will ill course of a few years be n prosperous industry giving 
omnloymaiit to a very large number of men of working class and also of 
middle class. Small subsidiary iudu.stries will also spring up as has happened 
in ease of Japan and ultim.ately India will be able to manufacture .sufficient 
goods for her requirements. 

We now come to the question that the lev.ving of a protective duty will 
not result in a loss to the Government rovennes, for the following ronsniis; — 

Even if the nrotectivo duty i.s levied, it will he some yoars before Indi.a 
can prixlnco sufficient lioslcry for her needs. During snob period hosiery 
will oontinue to bo imported, and duty thereon received. 

Owing to the stimulus which the hosiery industry will rooeivo through 
the protective duty a number of factories will be established in India, 
macliiiiery for which will be imported, and which now pays duty. The 
regular and continuous Import of spare parts and needles, etc., for such will 
be a source of regular revenue to tbo Government. 

Articles such ns .sowing tbroad, buttons, labels, dyes, colours, chemicals, 
etc., will be imported in larger quantities a.s also .straw boards for boxes, 
papers of various kinds including colored flint iinpers will be wanted in 
larger quantities yielding revenue. 

Stimulus will also be given to the Indian spinning industry which will 
receive large orders fni- linsierv yarns. 

It might bo stated that the prosent iirosiierity of the Japanese industry 
is due to the Governniout protection it has roceived. 

While on the subject wc also wi.sb to bring to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment that tbo dutv on bosierv goods has all along been higher than that 
on piecegoods. When the duty on piccegoods was .flj per cent., 5 per cent, 
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and 11 per cent, it was 6 per cent., 7i per cent, and 15 per cent, respective¬ 
ly on hosiery goods. During the recent frequent changes in the Tariff this 
fact has been lost sight of and the position has actually been reversed as 
duty on hosiery is now 25 per cent, against 31^ per cent, on piecegoods. 
Japan has not been slow to take advantage of this fact as we know from 
our own experience and that country has started exporting to India goods 
in hosiery form such as ready made shirts of different kinds, handkerchiefs, 
etc., thus paying 26 per cent, duty, whereas in piecegoods form they should 
have to pay 31^ per cent. duty. Thus workmen in India who could earn 
their living in making such ready made .articles, have lost their income. 

We therefore hope that in view of the explanations given. Government 
will see its way to give a favourable consideration to the matter and pro¬ 
tect the Indian industry by a suitable duty. 


(2) Letter dated the 6th July, 19SS, from Messrs. Ahmed Ebrahim Brothers, 

Bangoon. 

We beg to refer to your No. 228 of the 13th ultimo and to the question¬ 
naire relating to hosiery industry forwarded therewith, and beg to submit 
below our replies to the questions in order. 

1-2. Having only recently started manufacturing hosiery goods we have 
no figures. About two years ago, however, our Principal had been to 
India on a tour of inspection and at the time visited about 30 to 35 
different factories in Bengal, United Provinces and Bombay Presidency. 
The factories inspected were mostly middle size ones, but all of them were 
worked by power and employing about 160 to 200 hands each. 

We are proprietors of the factory known as the Violin Hosiery Works, 
situated at Kamayut near Rangoon and the following is a brief description 
of the plant and equipment of OTir factory: — 

(а) We have about 70 circular latch needle body machines including 

rib cuff machines of various diameters from 3i inches to 38 
inches diameter. On these machines the circular web cloth is 
knitted from grey yams. 

(б) After the grey cloth is knitted, it is taken to the bleaching 

department. In this department we have two bleaching kiers 
in which the grey web cloth is put, boiled and then passed 
through various tanks in each of which are kept different 
chemicals, soaps, etc. In this department besides the kiers wo 
have a hydro-extractor, a boiler and a calendering and finish¬ 
ing machine. 

(c) After the cloth is bleached and finished in the calendering machine 

it is cut to various sizes and passed on to the sewing depart¬ 
ment where we have a power bench with sewing machine to 
perform various operations. We have 100 such sewing machines. 

(d) The undershirts are then ironed with electric irons, folded and 

packed in cardboard boxes. We have, in the packing depart¬ 
ment, machinery for making these boxes. 

(e) Wo have also a Rashel loom for making fancy design cloth used 

for making pull-overs, cardigans, etc. 

(/) We have also machines for making socks, mufflers, children’s and 
men’s caps, but these machines are not being worked as 
in the present circumstances it does not pay us to manufacture 
these goods which can be imported cheaper from Japan. 

(g) We have also in the knitting department four winding machines 
with a tot<al of 200 spindles to wind the yarn imported in 
hanks, on to the bobbins. We import yarns both on cones and 
in hanks. All the machines are run by electric power. 

4. At present wo are engaged in manufacturing undershirts only 
The undershirts we manufacture .at present arc our Vlying Elephant 

COTTOH TEXTn.-RS 
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hinnd, samples of which are heing forwarded to-diiy. We had been import¬ 
ing these undershirts from Japan and still import them now. The machines 
that are now running are capable of producing about 400 dozs. daily, but 
owing to our workmen not being well trained and inexperienced we are 
able to produce about 300 dozs. daily or et quantity of 7,500 dozs. per 
month, working 25 days in the month. The quantity we can manufacture 
p(!r year on the present basis is therefore 90,000 dozs. 

5. The following statement shows works expenditure per dozen under¬ 
shirts as at present manufacturo,d by us. For reference see the 

undershirt marked as sample No. 1 which is made from 30s hosiery yarn 
.superior quality imported from the Madura Hosiery Mills, Madura, Soutliern 
[ndi.T. We also send another sample marked No. 2 which is the same undor- 
sliiit made from 30s hosiery yarn imported from Japan. Sample No. 3 is 
the undershirt made in Japan which we have been importing. They are 
sent so that comparison may be easy. Our last purchase of Madura yarn 
was .at Bs. 7-11 per 10 lbs. or As. 12-3 i>er lb.— 

Rs. A. p. 


(1) Yarn required for one dozen undershirts at 

As. 12-3 per lb. 

(2) Other materials— As. p. 

(a) Bleaching chemicals imported 

from England .... 30 

(h) Buttons imported, duty 26 ]ier 

cent. .... 2 fi 

(c) Sewing thread imported from 
England, duty As. 1-6 per 

lb. plus 25 per cent. . . 0 9 

(d) Cloth labels imported from 
England and Oennany, duty 

25 per cent. ..16 

(fi) Twill front plate, and tape bind¬ 
ing round neck from England, 
duty 25 per cent. ... 26 

(/) White shirtings for lining 
under front plate and under 
buttons, Indian ... 10 

(g) Cardboard boxes made of boards 
and coloured paper imported, 
duty 25 per cent. ... 20 

(3) Labour (knitting, bleaching, cutting, 

sowing, packing) . . . . . 

(4) Electric power (supplied by Rangoon Electric 

Tramway «fc Supply Co., Ltd.) . 

(5) Repairs and maintenance ... 

(a) also replacement of broken parts and 
needles owing to inexperienced labour 

(6) Supervision and dffice establishment 

(7) Packing and selling expenses, As. p. 

ticket, labels, paper hand, adver¬ 
tising paper and paper on box . 2 0 

Selling commission .... 20 

(8) Miscellaneous (depreciation on buildings and 

machinery) ...... 


2 4 9 


0 13 3 

0 11 0 

0 16 
0 2 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 

0 4 0 
0 2 0 


Total 


4 10 6 
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6. The maximum capacity of our factory is to produce about 600 dozs. 
undershirts and about 150 dozs. mufflers, caps, etc., daily, but machines 
for latter are not running beeiiu.se, a.s. .stated above, it does not pay to 
make the.se goods. 

7. According to our experience the capital expenditure required for 
equipping and erecting in' India a hosiery factoiy to produce about 100 
dozs. daily, provided a suitable building can be rented at a rental of 
Rs. 75 per month, would be Its. 25,000. 

8. According to our opinion the rates at present allowed for dejn-eciation 
are insulfflcient. For all machinery, that is knitting machines, bleaching 
m.achinery and sewing machines 12i per cent, depreciation ought to be 
allowed. We understand that the rate at present allowed is 6i per cent. 

9. The c.i.f. price from Japan-made undershirt of the same quality to 
ours is Rs. 2-1.8 arrived at as follows, vide our contract No. 4074: — 

Rs. A. P. 

Yon 2'28 plus 12 sens for freight and insurance 
equal to yen 2 40 per dozen. Exchange at the 
time of contract Rs. 117 . . . . 2 13 0 

Duty 25 per cent.0 11 3 

Wharfage and river dues 2 per cent. . 0 13 

Total 3 9 6 


.and the wholesale price is Rs. .3-12 to 3-14 per dozen. 

To-day’s price for shipment Augu.stfSeptember i.s yen 2-25 which at 
exchange 106 and 25 per («nt. duty and 2 per cent. wh.arfage, etc., works 
out to Rs. 3-2-6 per dozen. 

If we bought Madura 30s superior yarn now the cost would he As. 11 
per Ih, so that the saving to us—considering that other items of expendi¬ 
ture remain the same—is As. 3-9 while the saving in Japan (difference 
between Rs. 3-9-6 and 3-2-6) is As. 7 per dozen. 

We send another undershirt (Palanquin brand) imported from Japan by 
another importer, the wholesale price of which is Rs. 3-9 per dozen. This 
is very nearly the sanie quality as our Elephant brand (sample No. 4). 

One of the other causes of our costs being higher is the fact that owing 
to the inexperienced labour here the defects in knitted web cloth are 
considerably more than in Japan where the workers are comparatively 
very efficient. We send a large piece of web cloth (bleached) marked 
sample No. 5 an examination of which will reveal the large defects. These 
have all to be cut and removed before sewing, so that the percentage of 
waste in our cloth is much higher compared with Japan. Had it not been 
for this fact we could ho able to produce one dozen from 2:1 yarn 

instead of 3 Ihs. as at present. 

10. Our factory has now been running for the last 6 months and our 
imports of yarns dnriae: the period are (ol Indian about 10,000 lbs. and 
(h) Foreign about 20,000 lbs. The annual import can he computed on this 
basis, 

11. As wo are at present manufacturing undershirts from 30s yarn 
against those made from same count hv J.apan we require mostly (about 
70 per cent.) .30s yarn. According to our idea it will he .some time before 
tbo Indian mills can supply this yarn suitable for hosiery industry. How¬ 
ever in India mo.st!v varns from 16.S to 24s is used for hosiery industrr* and 
we think that the Indian mills are at present in a position to supply these 
yarns. Formerly Japan used to make cheap undershirts from 20s yarii 
hnt ns such goods are now made in India they are producing same from 
30s yarn and selling such goodrf very cheap in India. We send samples 
Nos, 0 (undei'shirts previonsly imported from .Japan made from 20s yarn) 

q2 
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and No. 7 which is an nndershirt made from 30s yarn as now exported 
from Japan. If the hosiery industry receives protection, and it expands 
as the result of such protection we think that sufficient 30s hosiery yarn 
could be produced in India at competitive price. 

12. No machinery of spare parts as well as needles, etc., for the manu¬ 
facture of hosiery goods are at present obtainable in India. 

We beg to submit for your consideration a few other relevant facts about 
this industry to which we request your attention. The samples mentioned 
in this letter are being forwarded by registered post. We also forward one 
cardboard box in which the undershirts made by us are packed. Each box 
contains half dozen undershirts. 


(3) Letter dated the 6th July, lOSS, from Messrs. Ahmed Ebrahim Brothers, 

Mangoon. 

Be Hosiery TsmusTsy. 

In connection with our separate letter of date giving replies to your 
questions we beg to enumerate below the circumstances which influenced 
us to decide in favour of .starting hosiery manuf.acture here. 

For several years past importers in India have been importing hosiery 
from Japan, and most of them have their own marks to distinguish their 
goods. About three years ago the Union of Hosiery Manufacturers in Japan 
decided that such importers .should import their goods only with the 
Japanese manufacturers’ ticket. If any of them ^vanted his particular 
brand to appear, such brand must be rcgi.stered in Japan in name of the 
manufacturer from whom he bought their particular brand. The importers’ 
rights over their own hr.ai\d were thus attempted to be snatched away at one 
blow, and the registration in .Japan of the Trade M.ark in favour of the 
manufacturer would mean that ho would be free to charge tho importer 
any price for the goods a.s the latter could not place his order.with another 
maker except with the one in favour of whom his brand had been registered. 

This action of the .Japanese makers was naturally greatly resented by 
the Indian importers and many protests were lodged, and finally a compro- 
luise w'as made to the effect that the importer would be allowed to retain 
his brand as a temporary measure for 3 years .subjec^t to the condition that 
the makers’ own brand was aiffixed under his brand during that period, 
and after that period the que-stion as to whether the importer could have 
his own brand would be con.sidered. It is evident that when making this 
proposal the Japanese makers thought that during this period their own 
marks affixed under the importer’s standard marks would become well 
known and after 3 .years if thev disallowed the importer’s mark altogether, 
their goods could he sold in India under their own marks. 

This was 3 years ago, the above matter was only recently reconsidered, 
and action has been deferred for another year. As we have been importers 
of hosiery goods on an extensive .scale, we naturally did not want to put 
ourselves at the mercy of the Japanese makers and therefore enquired 
from our Kobe office how bc.st to meet the situation. 

Wo were informed by our Kobe office that if we purchased a factory in 
Japan, and .ioinod the Hosiery Makers Union in Japan the difficulty could 
he tided over. This proposal was for .some time under our consideration. 
The price of 30s yarn was then about Ke 1 per lb., and on account of the 
price being high the duty on yarn, vis., 5 per cent, of H annas per lb. 
worked out to about 7J per cent., the exchange ruling at the time was 
Rs. 145 and working on this basis we found that wc would as well be able 
to manufacture hosiery goods here, instead of in Japan, and our costs 
would be about same as that of imported goods. Considering the question 
from a broader view-point we thought establishment of a factory in a 
foreign country we would simply be helping a country and its labourers 
who were the direct cause of unemploynient and distress in India, by their 
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policy of dumping goods cheap, and that if we wanted to start an industry 
our country’s labour had first claim on us. We therefore abandoned the 
idea of buying a factory in Japan and instead started fitting up one here. 

Circumstances unforseen then have now greatly changed our whole 
calculations. The considerable decline in price of raw cotton resulting in 
reduced price of yarns, and the import duty on yarn the incidence of 
which was then about 7 per cent, to 8 per cent, is now something like 
30 per cent. It is evident that it would be more profitable to import the 
ready made articles at 25 per cent, duty than to import yarns—the principal 
raw material at 30 per cent. duty. The exchange which is now about 
Rs. 105 is another great obstacle in our way, so that it is now entirely 
impossible for us to produce even at the same price as that of Japan. Not 
only that but in the present circumstances the Japanese makers can at 
present undersell us to a large extent in our own market and our position 
as a manufacturer is hopeless. 

Wo enclose herewith letter from Messrs. G. Gillespie & Co., the local 
agents of the Madura Mills, giving quotations of yarns for shipment 
August/October, 1932. It will be seen from that letter that the difference 
in price between 30s ordinary quality yarn, and 30s superior quality yarn 
(which is used for hosiery manufacture) is As. 11 higher per 10 lbs. than the 
ordinary quality. If more mills are engaged in the production of such finer 
yarn owing to protection the price thereof will be naturally cheaper due 
to competition. 

As we previously mentioned we have been importers of hosiery goods 
for over 25 years past on a large scale. Besides our Elephant Brand, we 
have another established brand which is Violin Brand. Sample No. 8. 
We import from Japan in large quantities undershirts with this brand. 
In support of our statement we beg to enclose herewith 5 contracts 
Nos. 4087/91 for a total of 700 cases. As at present wo cannot produce 
Elephant Brand undershirts on a paying basis, it will bo impossible for us 
to make Violin Brand undershirts here during the next two years even 
granting that the industry is givon protection. 

Although we are aware that any increase in duties would hit us hardest 
in our capacity of importers, yet in the broader interests of the country we 
wish to state that a duty not less than 75 per cent, must be levied on 
imported hosiery goods considering all prevailing circumstances. Only then 
can the hosiery industry in India be established on a paying and competi¬ 
tive basis. Unless such protection is granted it is very clear that before 
long we will be compelled to close down our factory, and continue to be 
importers, which is at least a paying proposition. 

If such protection of 75 per cent, cannot immediately be granted, we 
would suggest that till such time that Indian spinning miljs are in a 
position to produce at a competitive price siiifficient fine counts 30s and 
above, the duty on yarns of 30s and above imported from abroad may in 
case of England be duty-free and other foreign countries it may be levied 
at 5 per cent, of J anna per lb., whichever is higher taking into account 
the very low price for cotton and yarns. We make this suggestion in the event 
of protective duty being less than 75 per cent. By such step Indian makers 
will to a eertain extent be able to produce cheaper and that would help 
labour. It would also lessen the burden on the consumers to some extent as 
they would be getting goods cheaper. 

We hope that the Government will seriously consider this matter in the 
interests of Indian hosiery industry. 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Letter No. nil, dated the 8th August, 1932. 

I beg to forward herewith a copy of replies to the qestionnaire in 
regard to Hosiery Industry received from the Pabna Silpasanjibani, Ltd., 
Pabna. 



IIbPLIBS to QUESTIONNiUtE UEEATINO TO THE HOSIBBT iNDtSTltt. 

1-2. Not known. 

3. (a) Ouo 0 N.H.P. Portable Kugine, one 20 B.H.P. Engine, one 10 
Iv.W. Jiynumo with equipments, iifteeu Blackburn circular machines, eight 
Schubert Sulzer machines, one Loop wheel, one Minotand, two Phantuschie 
Rastdiel, two Elatbeds, eleven Bib machines, thirty Overlook, neck and other 
sewing machines, one Steam Calender. 

(b) Partly at piece-rate, partly at fixed .salaries. 

4. Cotton vests—40,000 dozens annually. Lady vests, underwears, 
sweaters, lootball jersey, swiniiniiig costume, sports wears, w(H)llen sweaters 
and banians, lady banians, etc. 

5. For our No. 1 quality;—(1) Rs. 5 (4 lbs. on the average per dozen), 
(2) Rs. 1-4, (3) Rs. 1-2, (4) As. 2, (S) As. 6, (6) As. 4, (7) As. 6, (8) As. 8. 

6. 250 dozens daily. 

7. Rs. 2,00,000. 

8. 6 per cent.—Not reasonable, one hosiery maebi-ne properly worked docs 
not last more than 10 years. 

9. (i) c.i.f. not known. 

(ii) Rs. 6, 

10. 160,000 pounds. 

11. Yes, 14 to 32 counts. 

12 . m. 


Behar Planters Association, Ltd., Motihari. 

Letter No. 7S8-T., dated the SSth July, IUSS, from the Secretary to the 
Oovernment of India, Department of Commerce, Simla. 

PnoTECTiON TO inE Inman Inmgo Indubtry. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 80/31-32, dated the 29th 
March, 1932, on the subject noted above. 

2. As tho Behur Planters Association is doubtless aware, the import 
duty formerly levied ou coal-tar dyes was removed in 1927 as a result of 
the recommendations ol the Indian Tariff Board and as a measure of assist¬ 
ance to the cotton textile industry. The questions whether protection 
should be continued to that industry after March, 1933, and, if so, in 
what form, have been referred to the Tariff Board in this Department 
Resolution No. 341-T. (150), dated the 9th April, 1932 (copy enclosed), and 
the Government of India will consider the question raised in your letter 
when they have received the Tariff Board’s Report. Tn the meantime the.v 
have forwarded a copy of your letter to the Board for information, and I 
am to suggest tliat ati.y further com.munic;ation you may desire to make 
on the subject may be addressed to the Board. 


Enclosure. 

CoP'j/ of letter No. S0l.il-3S, dated the H'Jth March, 19d2, from W. 11. Meyrick, 
Esq., General Secretary, Behar Planters Association, Ltd., to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India, Department of Commerce, Delhi. 

T have the honour to bring to your notice the distress in the Indigo 
Industry. In its prosperous days this indu.stry produced in India as much 
as 107,000 cwts. (1895-96) of indigo, as against 14,600 cwts. in 1929-30 and 
13,700 cwts. in 1930-31 (see Statement A). 

Competition from synthetics, a dye produced from coal-tar, is the cause 
of tho collapse of the indigo industry in India. Whereas in the old day.s 
by far the greater part of the indigo outturn was exported now-a-days, 
a very small percentage is exported, the reasons being that synthetics 
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liavo taken tlie place of indigo in the foreign markets. Whereas in 1895-90 
approximately 97,000 cwts. of indigo were expoi’ted, during 1930-31 o'nly 
934 cwts. were exported. 

It does not seem possible to recover the foreign markets but as fur us 
India itself is concerned a tariff on synthetics wiU save the industry from 
extinction. During 1930-31 9,675 cwts. of synthetics were imported and 
the probable consumption of indigo during that year was 12,600 cwts. 6ti 
l)er cent, synthetic is sold at Rs. 1-12 per lb. Formerly it was selling at 
Rs. 1-8 per lb. But owing to increased duties the price has risen to 
ils. 1-12. A further duty of As. 12 per lb. on synthetics will give indigo 
the necessary protection. If this protection stops the import of synthetics 
as it is anticipated it will, then on the 1930-31 figures there will be a 
market for 22,275 cwts. of indigo yearly, and probably this market will 
increase in future. 

The indigo industi'y should be fostered for the following reasons: — 

(1) It is largely a catch crop and therefore very profitable to the 

agriculturist. 

(2) It is of great benefit to the land as a change crop. 

(3) The refuse indigo, i.e., the indigo plant after the colour has been 

extracted from the leaf, is the finest manure available in India. 

(4) The industry gives employment to agricultural labour at a time of 

the year when there is considerable unemployment. 

(5) Why buy foreign goods, when one con supply a home-grown article 

that is a better dye than the foreign synthetic, and the difference 

in price to the consumers is infinitesimal P 

This briefly is the case for protection of the indigo industry, and I 
write to request you to refer the matter to the Indian Tariff Board. 

STATEMENT A. 


Production of Indigo. 


Province. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Cwts. 

Owts. 

Madras ...... 

Bombay and Sind (including Khair- 

11,500 

10,900 

pur State) ..... 

100 

(b) 

Bengal ...... 

(a) 


United Provinces .... 

400 

4(X) 

Punjab ...... 

1,400 

1,600 

Biliar and Ori.ssa .... 

1,200 

800 

Total 

14,600 

13,700 


(<i) No cultivation, 
(b) 19 cwts. only. 


New Industries Ltd., Howrah. 

(1) Letter dated the 25th July, 1932. 

1 respectfully heg to place before you our case for protection against 
the unfair Japanese competition with their imported goods. 

1. The factoi’v was established as a limited concern in the year 1922, 
mainly for the purpose of encouraging the Indian Industries in this line. 
In the beginning 600 heads of the machines were created but in order to 
meet the market further capital was invested and we have now about 
2,100 heads of machines but mostly two-thirds are now lying idle. 

2. Japan is the only other country which is importing large quantity of 
such goods and flooding the market. 
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3. Though large capital has been invested and all up to date machines 
have been erected but still the dumping of the market by Japanese has 
not given us any chance to stand on our legs. 

4. In order to catch and flood the Indian market the Japanese currency 
has been depreciated to the lowest possible point and now the market is 
so dumped that the prices have gone down by 50 per cent, as compared 
with the last few months. 

5. Owing to the above facts we are unable to stand this unfair com¬ 
petition and .have practically closed down the factory. 

6. The cost price of the article as produced by us is as under for a 
bundle of 1 lb.: — 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Cost of Indian made yarn count 20/2 1 lb. . 

0 

9 

0 

Labour charges on above . 

0 

2 

6 

Dyeing and colouring. 

0 

1 

6 

Power charges ....... 

0 

0 

6 

Wastage of yam. 

0 

0 

6 

Packing in charges. 

0 

0 

6 

Establishment charges. 

0 

0 

6 

Selling commission ...... 

0 

1 

0 

Per bundle of 1 lb. 

1 

0 

0 

So the cost of Japan is: — 




At 51 sen per bundle of 1 lb. at exchange Is. 5d. . 

0 

9 

0 

Import duty on above at 25 per cent. . 

0 

2 

3 

Cost of Japan 

0 11 

3 


By the above it is clear that the Japanese goods is imported in this 
market about 26 per cent, cheaper than the cost price and so this is 
very heavy and unfair competition for us to stand. 

7. Owing to this heavy fall in the price the market is paralized and 
two local factories of this article are closed and if immediate relief is not 
given then this factory will also be strangled to death. 

8. The Director of Industries, the highest technical expert on the subject 
in this province, inspected our factory and after ascertaining all the facts 
about the cost of our production was so convinced that he stated in his 
letter No. 1170-D. I. G., dated the 11th September, 1929, that “you can 
certainly claim, consideration of your case for protection 

9. 1 respectfully bog to state that a great unjustioe has been done to 
us because the less duty is levied on Japanese cotton braids being classified 
as an ordinary yarn and textile fabrics and are not classed under cotton 
piecegoods “ not of British manufacture ” as it should be. This article is 
used by the people of Bengal round the neck, arm and waist, etc., as an 
ornament so it is an article of luxury and should be classified as such and 
charged with 50 per cent, duty instead of 26 per cent, duty as is now done. 

This not only bring loss to the Government revenue but it assists and 
encourages the Japanese import, and consequently ruin the Indian. Industries. 

10. Our factory is equipped with most modern machiners imported from 
Europe and Japan and the Director of Industries, Bengal, who visited our 
factory remarked in his letter No. 4946-D. I. G., dated the 28th March, 
1929: — 

“ I have already stated that inasmuch as the braid making is 
suitable to Bengal and it supplies a need peculiar to Bengal and other 
Provinces and utilizes in its process materials exclusively Indian origin 
and further as much as the two factories in Calcutta of which yours 
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is the roost advance, are in a position to manufacture practically all 
the requirements of the country and would easily be capable 
of expansion to do so, you can certainly claim consideration of your case 
for protection.” 

Sir, I have placed all the facta which I possibly can and shall be ready 
to submit any further infoi-mation when required in this connection. 

I respectfully beg that you may kindly recommend the following sug¬ 
gestions to the Grovernment to safeguard our industry and save, us from 
ruin; — 

(a) . This article be classified as an articles of “ luxury ” under 

“ cotton piecegoods not of British manufacture ” and a duty 
on the luxury basis of 50 per cent, be levied. 

(b) A protection duty of 100 per cent, be imposed on the Japanese 

goods imported in this country. 

(c) Such other steps to be immediately taken to stop the dumping 

of the market. 

In conclusion. Sir, I hope I have placed all the facts as I tliink are 
required to make my ease for protection and in particular I wdll appeal to 
you to consider the following facts: — 

(а) I had been in Germany for about 6 to 7 years and had practical 

knowledge of cotton braid industry there. 

(б) I came to India having obtained such practical training and 

started the cotton braid industry in Calcutta. 

(e) In spite of my obtaining the best type of machinery and 
.starting business on a large scale and devoting my best time 
and energies after investing a large capital, I feel, on account 
of the dumping of market by the Japanese cotton braid, I am 
.suffering heavy loss, and in fact a portion of the machinery 
had to be stopped working for which act of kindness I as duty 
bound will ever pray. 


(2) Letter dated the 12th September, 1922, from the New Industries, Ltd., 

Howrah. 

In continuation to our previous application for protection against foreign 
competition we beg to enclose herewith three statements A, B, C, six copies 
of each on which we beg to draw your best attention. 

Statement “ A ” will show you the position of the last five years and 
statement “ B ” will show you the cost of the plant of the Industry while 
statement “ 0 ” will show the co.st per bundle. 

We have given the above statements as accurate as possible and anything 
further you require we will place before you. We shall thank you to place 
these before the Tariff Board and oblige. 


“ A.” 


Statement of 5 years’ account, 1927 to 19S2. 


Items. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1981. 


Us. 

A, 

P. 

Ks. 

A. 

F. 

KS. A. 

P. 

Ss 

A. 

P. 

SB. A. 

P, 

Labour charges 

9,828 

12 

9 

11,899 

6 

3 

18,916 0 

6 

12,586 

12 

0 

6,059 IS 

3 

Fuel and power 

3,691 

4 

11 

6,016 

8 

6 

6,293 9 

0 

3,742 

15 

6 

1,990 13 

3 

Stores consumed 

28,257 

6 

9 

61,607 

0 

6 

79,077 6 

8 

39,230 

14 

11 

18,888 13 

9 

Eent and taxes 

2,857 

2 

6 

2,966 

7 

0 

1,793 10 

9 

2,317 

$ 

0 

2,44412 

0 

Repair and main* 
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765 

7 

9 

372 

2 

0 

445 11 

0 

1 

8 

918 3 

0 

Establishment 

1,863 

11 

8 

1,437 

0 

0 

2,178 9 

9 

1,905 

15 

0 

2,112 1 

0 

Selling expenses 

6,473 

11 

6 

9,899 

2 

6 

14,106 12 

6 

18,614 

15 

6 

6,787 5 

0 

Other expenses 

8,033 

15 

10 

8,054 12 

11 

4,065 1 

10 

2,012 

14 

0 

3,092 15 

4 

Toth: . 

60,271 

8 

3 

1,01,748 

1 

8 

1,22,471 12 

7 

77,181 11 

2 

42,294 8 

7 
















SUitciiienis ttf bundles pvoduced itnd umownt TenlizBd. 


Vear. 

Bundles, 

Amount. 



lls. A. r. 

1921 

31,663 

55,460 S 9 

1928 

67,893 

79,257 8 0 

1929 

94,006 

1,19,678 15 0 

1930 

70,117 

76,805 13 3 

1931 

43,674 

36,107 3 0 


Total . 307,258 

3,67,310 0 0 

Cost 

Sale 

Vet result, 6 years. 

Rs. A. r. 

4,03,963 0 3 

3,67,.310 0 0 


iois—Total 36,653 0 3 


“ B.” 

Siatevient for cost of erecting a cotton braiding ylnnt, 

150 machines of 6 heads 
of 9 spindles at £20 
each . . . £3,000 

, winding machine for 

spools . , £ 50 

- .T. d. !Rs. 

£3,050 at (exchange 1 4 46,750 


Customs duty on ahovc at 10 per cent. . . . 4,575 

Lauding and toll, etc. ...... 126 

Cost of 1 Corrugated shed not including rent . . 5,000 

Cost of electi'ic motor and electric wiring, etc. . 1,600 

Cost of pullies, belting, .shafts, blocks, etc. , . 5,000 

Tiisiirancc preinimn, etc. ..... 550 


62,.500 

Tlininiug Capital required Rs. 8,000. 

Prmluetion, single shift a day, 200 lbs. 

Under double shift, 300 lbs. a day, yearly 90,000 lbs. 




m 


“ O.” 


statement of cost 




Bs. 

A. 

1*. 

Capital locked .... 


0 

10 

0 

Depreciation G per cent. 


0 

0 

6 

Frolit 10 per cent. 


0 

1 

0 

Interest 10 per cent. 


0 

1 

0 

I.abour 20 per cent. 


0 

2 

0 

Colour and dyes 10 t>er cent. 


0 

1 

0 

Fewer and energy 5 per cent. 


0 

0 

6 

Packing 5 per cent. 


0 

0 

6 

Selling commission 10 per cent. . 


0 

1 

0 

Wastage 5 per cent. 


0 

0 

6 

llepair and renewal 6 per cent. . 


0 

0 

6 

Manager supervision 10 per cent. 


0 

1 

0 

lleserve fund 5 per cent. 


0 

0 

6 


Total 

1 

4 

0 

Cost of 1 lb. yarn 20/2 

• 

0 

9 

0 



1 

13 

0 


Cost 1 lb. bu'ndle of cotton braid one rupee thirteen annas. 


Calcutta Flour Mill’s Association. 

(1) Letter No. 52-F. M., dated the 10th May, 19SZ, 

I am directed by tlic Calcutta KJour Mills Association to address you 
upon the grave position reflected bj’ the exclusion from import duty of 
foreign starching materials. 

As is of course known to the Tariff Board the Cotton Mills and Jute Mills 
in India use large quantities of starching materials in connection with the 
various processes carried on in the textile industry. The flour mills in 
India specially make a flour for starching and sizing purposes which is 
suitable for the purposes of the jute and cotton mills. This flour was 
almost exclusively used by the jute and cotton mills prior to the year 1927. 
With the removal, however, of the duty on starch in 1927 the flour mills 
trade with the jute and cotton mills steadily declined owing to various kinds 
of imported “ starching ” materials being able to compete with the products 
of the Indian flour milling industry. With the advent of a further handicap 
in the shape of a heavy duty on the wheat imported by the mills and the 
addition of a 10 per cent, duty on mill stores generally (but excluding 
inter alia, the starching materials) the position now is that tho flour 
mills find it almost impossible to sell the sizing flour manufactured by them. 

The Calcutta Flour Mills Association objects most strongly to the conti¬ 
nued exclusion, from import duty, of these cornstarch products, and they 
would invite the attention of the Tariff Board to paragraph 94 on page 179 
and the following pages in the report of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquiry) 1927 w^here the position with regard to the 
duty on mill stores, including starching materials, is explained. In particular 
they would direct attention to the paragraph at the foot of page 182 of tlie 
report which reads: — 

“ We have not overlooked tJie fact that the acceptance of onr recom¬ 
mendation might in the case of one or two items in the lists such as 
magnesium chloride and bobbins, prejudicially affect existing Indian 
indu.stries but we are of the opinion that it is for such industries to 
establish a case for protection in the uisual manner.” 
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The Association feels bound to explain that the industry which it repre¬ 
sents was unable to appeal for any measure of protection by reason of the 
fact that it had not brought into being any Association to watch over its 
interests; this anon\aly was however removed by the constitution in 1932 
of the present Association. 

For some time past the Association has had the position of the starching 
materials prominently before it and the Association addressed the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding the matter pointing out that the flour milling 
industry had been prejudicially affected by the acceptance by Government 
of the recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board so far as they concern 
the admission of starching materials free and expressing the hope that 
Government would take steps to re-impose the duty on foreign starching 
materials. In reply the Government explained that the import duty formerly 
levied on starch was removed in 1927 as a result of the recommendations of 
the Indian Tariff Board and as a measure of assistance to the cotton textile 
industry. The questions whether protection should be continued to that 
industry after March, 1933, and, if so, in what form, had been, it was 
explained, referred to the Tariff Board and Government informed the 
Association that they would consider the question raised by the Association 
when they had received the Tariff Board’s report. Government suggested 
that in the meantime the Association might address any further communi¬ 
cation regarding the question to the Tariff Board. 

That being so the Association would now request the Tariff Board to give 
their most careful consideration to the Association’s representation for a 
re-imposition of duty on foreign starching materials. 

The Association makes a special point of the fact that under the 
emergency Budget, all machinery and component parts of machinery were 
subjected to a duty of 10 per cent. Articles such as dyes, magnesium chloride, 
soda ash, etc., which are mill stores and were formerly admitted duty free 
are now also subject to import duty at varying rates and it is indeed 
difficult to understand why starching materials which are also mill stores 
should still be admitted duty free. The flour mills took no exception to 
Government’s policy of accommodating the cotton m.ill industry as far as 
possible but when the effect of this policy is seen to favour the Indian cotton 
mills at the expense of the flour mills in India they feel bound to protest 
particularly when as in the instance complained of the flour mills are 
involved in a resultant loss of trade. 


It has been suggested that Government’s reason for continuing to admit 
starching material duty free may possibly be that the amount of the revenue 
whioh Government would obtain from duty on these commodities would not 
be appreciable and that they have accordingly not considered it expedient 
to reintroduce the duty thereon. 

But however that may bo the consequences of this policy are serious ones 
for the flour milling industry and are by no means inappreciable as the 
following figures of the total trade in starching flour of the Calcutta mills 
from 1920 to 1931 will show: — 


Year. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 


Quantity in maunds. 
127,391 
73,180 
69,670 
83,666 
103,902 
97,641 
66,459 
56,282 
48,796 
61,383 
42,722 
29,916 
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It will be seen from the above figures that the Calcutta flour mill trade 
has fallen off considerably since 1926 and this is attributed to the changes 
in the duty. 

The Association makes a further point and it is that it has not yet 
been establi.shed to the satisfaction of the Association that “ cornstarch 
materials ” whicli are now being allowed into India “ duty free ” are not 
chemically prepared. 

In the circuinsta-nces the Association would venture to suggest that the 
Tariff Board might enquire into this feature of the case and should it 
happen that these materials are being, in part, chemically processed then 
the Association would contend that the classification for such starching 
materials for tariff purposes should be under chemical or chemically prepared 
articles subject to a duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Having regard to what has been pointed out above the Association is 
hopeful that it will be possible for the Tariff Board to recommend that 
steps be taken by (rovernment at the earliest moment to remove the grievance 
complained of and to introduce a measure whereby foreign starching materials 
will be subjected to an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, or a duty equivalent 
to other imported products of similar basic material, namely, wheat and 
wheat flour. 


(2) Letter No. SS9, dated the ISth June, 19S2, from the Tariff Board. 

With reference to your letter No. 62-F. M., dated the 10th May, 1932, 
I am directed to ask you kindly to supply the Board with the following 
information: — 

(1) The quantity of wheat required for the manufacture of one hundred 

-weight of wheaten starch flour, that is, including wastage; 

(2) The current prices, c.i.f. Indian port, of the principal kinds of 

imported starch materials competing with your products and 
the countries from which they are imported. 

(3) Any evidence in your possession indicating that imported “ corn 

starch ” materials are chemically prepared, either wholly or 
in part. 

It is requested that the reply to this letter may be sent, with 6 spare 
. copies, not later than the 10th of July. 


(3) Letter No. 125-F, M., dated the 10th July, 19S3, from. Calcutta Flour 

Mills Association. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 229, dated the 13th June, 1932, 
in which you ask to be furnished with the following information: — 

(1) The quantity of wheat required for the manufacture of one hundred 

-weight of wheaten starch flour, that is, including wastage; 

(2) The current prices, c.i.f. Indian port, of the principal kinds of 

imported starch materials competing with the products of 
members of the Association and the countries from which they 
are imported; 

(3) Any evidence i?idicating that import “ corn starch ” materials 

are chemically prepared, either wholly or in part. 

In reply to the first of the.se questions, I am directed to state that it 
requires 186 lbs. of wheat to produce 112 lbs. or 1 cwt. of wheaten starch 
flour. 

With regard to the second question, I am to explain that the chief com¬ 
petitor of the products of the local mills is Farina starch imported from 
Holland, the present price of which is Es. 6-14 per maund c.i.f. Calcutta. 
Another competitor is Pearl Maize Starch which is being imported from 
America and sold at about Rs. 6-12 per maund c.i.f. Calcutta. Other starch¬ 
ing materials such as Sago Flour Pink and White qualities are also 



imported and these are sold at Bs. 4-8-6 and Bs. 4-10-6 per cwt. respectively 
f.o.r. Bombay. 

In this conneotion I am to say that the Association has now had the 
opportunity of studying the figures published in the annual statement of 
sea-lwrne trade of British India and of comparing the serious falling off 
in the trade of the local milling industry with the great increase in the 
importation of foreign starches, farina and sago flour. 

As has been pointed out to the Tariff Board in the Association’s letter 
of the 10th May, 1932, the trade in starching flour of the local mills has 
considerably shrunk. Estimates show that for the year 1931 the trade in 
starching flour, for the local mills, was lower than the corresponding trade 
for the year 1926 to the extent of 26,600 maunds or say 20,000 cwts. Yet 
the importation of starch and farina into Bengal alone increased from 
46,007 cwts. in 1926-27 to the very large total of 121,439 cwts. in 1930-31. 
This is equivalent to an increase of 76,489 cwts. But the All-India figures 
are still more surprising for, while 170,163 cwts. of starches and farina 
were imported in 1926-27 this figure had increased to 438,096 cwts. for the 
year 1930-31: for the year 1931-32 the figure was 492,932 cwdis. 

The Association feels very strongly that there is .something moat unsatis¬ 
factory in an arrangement which freely permits the importation of large 
quantities of foreign starching materials while the indigenous flour trade, 
which can quite easily cope with the visible demand for starch, is unable 
to dispose of its output. The wheat producing areas in the Punjab which 
have to meet the charges on costly irrigation schemes are of course directly 
.affected by this position, for the local starching flour is produced from 
Indian wheat. The following table extracted from.the Annual Statement 
of the Seaborne Trade of British India will doubtless be of interest: — 


Imports of Starch and Farina Totals. 



1920-27. 

1927-20. 

1928-29. 

1929-80. 

1930-31. 

Share of— 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1 

cwts. 

Bengal 

46,007 

76,280 

83,731 

133,800 

121,439 

Bombay 

120,904 

247,204 

167.931 

266,785 

180,073 

Sind 

406 

812 

1,181 

1,884 

1,702 

Madras 

1,927 

3,121 

2,866 

32,546 

.32,981 

Burma 

919 

1,073 

1,834 

1,891 

1,901 

Total 

. 170,163 

.328,490 

269,.532 

4.36,906 

438,096 

The total for the 

year 1931-32 

w as 492,932 

cwts. 




With regard to the last of the three questions, I am to explain that 
tile Association is not in posse.saion of definite evidence, such as that for 
which you ask, indicating that imported “ corn starch ” materials are 
chemically jirepared. But they have before them an analysis of Maize 
Flour made by a leading analyst in England, which shows tlie presence of 
from 7 per cent, to 9-5 per cent, of proteins, and similar analyses made in 
Calcutta of two different types of imported flour starch showing in the one 
oa.se -,39 per cent, and in the other -09 per cent, of proteins—a striking 
difference in protein—constituent th.at mu.st, the Association concludes, be 
due to the imported starches having been chemically processed. 


(1) Letfi>r ,Vn. ISO-F. M., dated the. Sfith September, lO.^S, from the (InlcuUa 

Flour Mills As.tociaiion. 

r .am directed by the Oouimittt'e of the Calcutt.o. Flour Mills A.ssociation 
111 refer to the attendance before the Tariff Board of their witnesses Mr 
F. C. Fyffe, Mr. H. O. Lewis and Mr. D. McEwnn, 
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The Committee understand that the President of tlie Board in the 
course of the examinatioji of the above witnesses referred to the relative 
nulling values of Australian and Indian wheat, it was admitted by the 
witnesses and it is now confirmed by the Association that the milling 
advantage which the Australian wheat has over the Indian product comes 
to five annas per maund and the total disability of Indian wheat as 
against Australian wheat on rates recently ruling works out at between 3 
annas and 7 annas iicr maund after allowing the extra milling value in 
Australian wheat, calculating the [iru-e of Indian wheat at the lower and 
higher points, I'i,':., Its. 4-4 and Bs. 4-8 per maund. 

The Committee confirm that on a basis of 60 iier cent, white flour extrac¬ 
tion 100 maunds of wheat at Us. 4-4 ivould yield: — 





Rs. 

A. 

Kooj i 

5 mds. @ 

Rs. 5-4 ea-bags 

26 

4 

Atta 

5 mds. (ti 

Bs. .5 e:r-bags .... 

25 

0 

TjOW 

grade atta 

7 rads. (<i Bs. 3-8 ear-hags 

24 

8 

Bran 

23 mds. ( 

» Bs. 1-8 ex-hags . 

34 

8 
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It was admitted by the witnes.ses tb.at the sizing products of the Calcutta 
ji'lour Mills carry a disadvantage of between 14J per cent, and 20 per cent. 
'J'his is now confirmed. 

The witnesses were asked to say what the effect on the Indian Jute Mills 
would be if a duty of say 20 j)er cent, were to he imposed on foreign 
starching materials. In reply they intimated that they would require time 
to consider this question. The President kindly granted the Association a 
fortnight’s time to make enquiries and to report. That being so the Com¬ 
mittee have now to submit that from the enquiries which they have made 
it would appear that the use of sizing materials in the Mills is tending to 
increase. At one time sizing was used only in connection with the beaming 
of Hessian yarn, but its use is now rapidly extending to the dressing of 

of coarse sacking yarn. The cost of sizing repre-sents a very small pro¬ 
portion of the manufacturing cost of jute goods, being somewhere in the 

neighbourhood of 4 per cent, and if sizing costs were doubled the effect 

on the manufactured cost of jute goods would hardly be noticed. 

Tbe following figures relating to the reported production of manufactured 
goods by tbe mills in the membership of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
for the year 1931 are of interest; — 

Yds. 

Heasian (both as bags and cloth) . . . I,026,536,.'592 

Sacking (both as hags and cloth) . . . 1,095,3.51,319 

Canvas ........ 800,853 • 


Total . 2,122,688,764 


It is well nigh impossible to obtain accurate figures relating to the 
amount of sizing material used in the Jute Mills either on a loom basis 
or on the basis of so m:uh per unit of yarn beamed. No statistics are 
(ompiled with regard to this and the .4ssoeiatioii can only proceed on 
gener.al assumptions. 

Tt has been ascertained however that during a period of a month a set 
of 466 hessia:n looms used 13,266 maunds of flour costing .at Bs. 4-10 per 
mannd -Bs, 610-5-5. In a working year this w'oiild total Bs. 7,324-1. There¬ 
fore the cost of sizing per loom per year on this basis would he Bs. 1.5-11-6. 
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It is understood that there were 35,663 hessian looms in the Indian Jute 
Mills Association in 1931, of these 15 jier cent, were sealed leaving 30,313 
working. It has already been stated that 1,026,536,592 yards of hessian 
cloth were produced in 1931. This must have been done on 30,313 looms. 
This gives an output of 33,864 yards hessian cloth per looms per year. 

The average overhead price of hessian cloth for the year 1931 was about 
Rs. 9-10 per 100 yards. Therefore the value of 33,864 yards works out at 
about lls. 3,253—tlie value of thn annual output per loom. 

In the case of those hessian looms which use dressed yarn the cost of 
the sizing per loom iicr year works out us has already been stated at 
Rs. 15-11-6. It will be seen that this is a very small item indeed when 
compared with the value of the output of the loom, namely Rs. 3,253 and 
it is submitted that a duty of 25 per cent, or even 60 per cent, is not likely 
to embarrass the jute industry. 



